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ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
25 MARCH 1980 


CIA, Congress Work Together 

■.4 _ * ' * i. *Wa«4<4 Ka f 


There are two extreme schools of 
thought about the CIA in this crotry-Cta* 
holds that we should not have a CIA, that a 
secret intelligence gathering 
inconsistent with a free society. That notion 
is baloney. V/e. could not survive 2 s * free 
society without adequate intelligence about 
both our allies and our adversaries. 

The other school is equally nonsensical. 

It holds that the CIA should go about its 
business unfettered in as much secrecy as 
wishes to cloak itself. That is indeed 
anthema to a free society. 

The role of the CIA Ues somewherebe- 
tween these two conservative and liberal 
poles. Fifth District Rep. Wyche Fowler, a 
member of the House IntelligeiHm Conutu^ 
tee, is insisting on an effective mteUige - 
committee, but also that bjs committee te 
notified ahead of time abou any «v e rt 
operations. The CIA is resisting Fowler's 
proposal, claiming that prior ®*- 

congressional committees could resul 
leaks which would destroy certain covert 
missions even.fcefore they were initiated. .%*. 

There Is such danger. We also bdievj 

that too many congressional committees now 
have oversight responsibiUty in regard to tte 

CIA. (More than 220 members of the Con- 
gress n0 w have «>-A^rest>onsibility.) CIA 


oversight responsibility should be reduced to 
the 24 members of the House and Senate 
intelligence committees. 

• But we agree with Fowler. These com- 
mittees should be notified prior to conduct- 
ing any major covert activities. The execu- 
tive branch does not unilaterally set foreign 
policy. It does so in conjunction with the 
Congress. Nor should it unilaterally carry 
out intelligence operations. Congress has a 
major role in how intelligence operations are 
conducted. (Intelligence committee members 
also have a responsibility to keep silent on 
CIA activities that could destroy that agen- 
cy’s effectiveness.) 


The recent history of the CIA has not 
been happy. First the agency went too far,’ 
too fast. It made up its own foreign policy as 
it went along. Then the pendulum swung 
'back so far that the agency was stripped of 
much of its ability to conduct valuable 
intelligence-gathering operations. Now the 
CIA and Congress are trying to draw a 
proper charter lor the organization. . 

We believe that the CIA can again be- 
come effective without violating the princi- 
ples of a free society If an adequate system 
of checks and balances Is maintained and se- 
lected members of Congress are allowed to 
have prior .notification of any significant 
covert actions by the CIA. 
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RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
2 k MARCH 1980 


©storms a 


In seeking to correct an abuse in 
society, lawmakers sometimes go 
too far and thereby create new 
problems. A prime example of this in 
recent years has concerned the 
nation's intelligence-gathering 
agencies. 

Perceived excesses by the FBI in 

combatting subversiveor disrupting 

groups and questionable covert ac- 
tions by the CIA abroad led Congress 
and recent administrations to place 
new restrictions on these agencies. 

The restrictions, in some instances. 
Have posed a threat to national 
security. 

; Now. fortunately, there is a grow- 
ing realization that a balance must 
tie found between intelligence agen- 
cies’ excesses, on the one hand, and, 
dn the other, the crippling of these 
agencies to the detriment of the 

nation. . . 

The Iran hostage crisis and the 
Russian invasion of Afghanistan 
.were major factors in sparking a 
reassessment of the need for effec- 
tive intelligence operations. 
Another was the disturbing dis- 
covery that allied nations have 
become reluctant to share in- 
telligence information with us 
becauseof thefear thatsomany peo- 
ple both in and out of our govern- 
ment would have access to the 
secrets that they would no longer be 
secret. 

One indication of the gratifying 
return of reason to this subject was • 
the House Foreign Affairs Com mi t- 
fee's recent action in voting to 
amend the law governing CIA covert 
. operations in order to provide for 
much more secrecy. • 

Under a 1974 statute, passed at the 
height of the anti-CIA furor, that 

agency cannot undertake covert ac- 
tivities in foreign countries unless 
the president "reports, in a timely 
fashion, a description and scope of 
such operation to the appropriate 
committees” of Congress. Eight 
committees are entitled to receive 
the reports. Imagine how long word 
of a major covert operation would 
be kepi secret if member^ of eight 


congressional committees were 
told about it! 

The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has now voted to cut to two 
the number of committees that 
would receive the reports. These 
would be the House and Senate In- 
telligence committees. 

Furthermore, in a highly signifi- 
cant action, the committee voted to 
allow the president to withhold prior 
notification of a covert operation 
when he deems it "essential" to do 
so. . 


At the other side. of the Capitol, 
.Republican Sen. Al Simpson of 
Wyoming has introduced a measure, 
with the support of several other 
senators, to make it a criminal of- 
fense to deliberately reveal the iden- 
tity of any undercover agent or infor- 
mant participating in a federal law 

enforcement operation. * ' 

“During the past five years, he 

declares, “wehaveobserved— with 

an almost morbid fascination — the 
near destruction and dismantling of 
American intelligence and counter- 
espionage capabilities. This has 
come about, in part, because of the 
inability of the Justice Department 
to successfully prosecute those in- 
dividuals who intentionally disclose 
the identities of undercover CIA 
agents.” He adds that the 
Afghanistan invasion finally has 
convinced people that in this 
dangerous world, America needs "i 
functioning CIA — and not a 
toothless tiger CIA." 

Any legislation such as that 
proposed by Sem Simpson should be 

'drafted with great care to be certain 

that it would not be in conflict with 
First Amendment rights. But his bill 
and comments are in keeping with 
the new atmosphere in Washington 
concerning the dire need for effec- 
tive espionage and counter- 
espionage activities. If this were 
a world consisting totally of nice, 
friendly neighbors, the. only place 
for spies would be James Bond 
novels. Sadly, it'snot that kind of a 
world. 
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ATLANTA JOURNAL 
24 MARCH 1980 



Too Far 

THERE IS room for debate over ! 

* whether the CIAsbould be required ! 

to notify Congress of undercover opera- 
tions which amount to an act of war and 
which could lead to an international 
crisis if discovered — such as an at- 
tempt to overthrow a government or 
assassinate a leader. 

The relevant questions are how many 
congressional committees should be in- 
formed, whether notfee should be given 
in advance, and whether proper secrecy 
and security can be maintained. But 
until now this has been debated only 
with reference to direct political, actions, 
not mere gathering of information. 

Surely there should be no requirement 
that would restrict gathering of informa- j 
tion as distinct from operations like sup* ! 
porting a revolution, 'plotting an assassi- 
j nation and so on. Intelligence gathering 
| is a normal activity of most countries. 

Yet Rep. Les Apin (D-WU.) plans to 
introduce legislation to require notifies* ,>< 
tion of Congress in advance with respect 
to covert activities which aim only at ob- 
taining information. He claims that even 
the latter type; of activities can lead to 
an international crisis if ,exjposed. “for 
example, in the case of the U-2 spy plane 
flights over Russia." . 

Aspin's own worst-case example, how- 
ever, shows the, weakness of his argu- 
. ment AUhdugh the United States was 
embarrassed when the U-2 'flights be- 
came public,, knowledge on the eve of a 
summit conference in 1960, it did not 
provoke a serious, sustained crisis. We 
have continued such flights in later 
years, and the Russians know it And 
what w£S the alternative? Not to con- 
.. duct th#U-2 flights? If so, how would we 
have known about the Soviet missiles 
placed in Cuba in 1962? 

All major powers engage in intelli- 
gence gathering, and all powers know 
that other powers are doing it Intelli- 
gence gathering, as distinct from direct 
political action, must go on. If Aspin's 
proposal gets anywhere in Congress, we 
might as well dismantle the CIA and be 
prepared to let the Russians get away 
with murder, not to mention spying. 
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TRENTON TIMES (N.J.) 
17 March 1980 



iThey don’t want to know 



The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has perfected its famous- 
monkey imitation: 

See no evil. It would eliminate the 
law requiring the - Central Intelli- 
gence Agency to inform it and five 
other congressional committees of 
; covert activities. Only two commit- 
tees would be entitled to such infor- 
imation in the future. 

f Hear no evil. If the president 
decided such secrecy was 
“essential,” the CIA could withhold 
information from ’ifte remaining two 
committees virtually as long as it 
f. wishes. . ■’ ’ ' 

: Speak no evil. The committee 
learned that the CIA, on the basis of 
a Justice Department legal opinion; 
has not been carrying out the letter 
of the law requiring it to inform 

Congress of such activities. The For- , 

eign Affairs Committee chose not to j 


“essential” to keep from Congress. 
The proposed reform, in other 
words, restores the conditions that 
needed reform badly. 1 

The Foreign Affairs Committee is 
only one of many in Congress that 
will have something to say about 
CIA reform, but its vote shows the 
way the wind is blowing. The House 
Armed' Services Committee already 
unilaterally>waived its right to infor- 
mation. 

What the members don’t seem to 
realize is that we elect them to 
make sure the CIA isn’t wasting 
money on hare-brained schemes and 
to, if necessary, declare war, a 
power specifically reserved to Con- 
gress in the Constitution. Saying 
they don’t want to hear about such 
things is a cop-out. 


challenge the interpretation. | 

The committee is seeking to revise j 


the reporting requirements of the 
1974 Hughes-Ryan Act. The adminis- 
tration and the CIA are enthusiastic 
about J such revisions. There is no 


i evidence that any of the congression- 
al committees receiving reports 
since the act went into effect have 
been the sources of leaks. 


The proposed’ reform, under the 
heading of “hear no evil,” would 
; leave a president free to order the 
CIA to breafc into a psychiatrist’s of- 
fice or starf a war and declare, ei- 
ther activity . one that ; it 
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CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
10 March 1980 



iro] 

could be fatal 
to CIA’s 


THE PROPOSED requirement for the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) to in- 
form certain members of Congressln 
advance ol its covert operations strikes 

us as the best way to put the CIA - if not 

the country — out of business. 

Yet members of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee were surprised when 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner testified 
the other day that^iis agency had mot 
'followed such a practice to the letter 
Since 1917. The CIA had Indeed under- 
taken operations without providing ad- 

vance tipoffs. 

.. % 

V . The CIA is not questioning the patrio- 


tism of any member of the committee, of 
course. But members of Congress have 
Had loose tongues on occasion. And the 
CIA, long hamstrung .by the campaign 
against it, has had trouble enough doing 

: its job. i •; ;■ ' Of ' ' ■ 

At issue is the pending CIA chaster, 

introduced by Sens. Walter D. Huddles- 
Sn D-Ky . and Charles McC. Mathias,- 
“-Mi. on which hearings will » held ' 
until April 1. The advance-notice re- 
quirement is one of its most conteover- 
sial elements. “Requiring uU and [prior 

congressional access to intemgence 
information will have an Inhidltlng ef- 
fect upon the willingness of Individuals 

and organizations to co-operate with our 

country,” Admiral Turner said in a clear 

statement of the obvious. 

The Carter administration’s opposi- 
tion to that aspect of the proposed char- 
ter is strong - and should remain so. 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
29 March 1980 




oses- CIA 
maiioii Act Relief 


By George Lardnei* Jr. s '’ ! .’ v .* -j ; 

Wisliumoiv Post Siatt Writer 

The Justice Department has voiced 
its opposition to. the CIA's effort to 
win a broad-scale exemption from the 
Freedom of Information Act. 

In a speech here- Thursday, Associ- 
ate Attorney General John H. Shene- 
fieid called the proposal "vastly over- 
broad and . . in* stark" contrast to 
the spirit and philosophy of the act." 

He said the Justice Department will 
propose “much narrower” relief for 
.the CIA as part of a comprehensive 
effort to streamline the act and over- 
come the complaints of various 'gov- 
ernment agencies since Congress put 
teeth into the law in 1974. 

The CIA has asked for a virtually 
blanket exemption for its operational 
and technical files on the grounds 
that the freedom of information law 
has “perhaps unfairly" become “a fo- 
• cal point for the often-heard allega- 
tion that -the CIA cannot keep a 
secret” -;*v *■ *'• ' ■ ' ■ i 

v The debate so far has been largely 
confined'to the Senate and House \ii* r 
telligence committees. Both are con-; 
sidering-the CI-V:proposaV;as parrot? 
overall charter legislation for the U^S. 
intelligence. . community..;; Yesterday 
however; another* and potentially Icssr 
sympathetic House .committee said/it: 
intends to make its- jurisdiction over 
-the FOIA issue with additional hear- 
ings of its own next month. 

* Rep. Richardson Preyer (D-N.C.),; 
chairman of the House Government In- 
formation subcommittee. .. said . he 
plans to calL public witnesses and r 
spokesmen from the . Defense Depart-/ 
ment. An aide rioted that the Penta- ■; 
gon receives more freedom of infor- 
mation requests*than any other govern*' 
ment agency and has one of the best 
records of compliance with the law. . 

Preyer’s ‘subcommittee, which has. 
jurisdiction over the freedom of infor- 
mation law. has’ been receiving A 
mounting number of objections to the 
1 CIA proposal from historians, journal- 
ists and others, aides said.; r tiV ^ 


‘In a letter to Preyer arid other in- 
terested committee chairmen earlier 
this week, more than 150 organiza- 
tions and individuals charged that the 
CIA bill would “represent a radical 
change- in government policy and 
would. severely limit the disclosure of 
information to- the public.’V,, 

The signers ' included . Common 
Cause, the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Association of American 
Publishers, the National Women's. Po- 
litical Caucus; the U/S.^ Catholic Mis- 
sion Council and the Organization of 
* American Historians. They : said the 
CIA's files constitute “an invaluable 
resource for historians, political scien-' 
lists and others" because of the major 
role the agency has played in U. S. 
foreign/* relations since :the end of 
World WaflL ; v 

In his talk, delivered to the-Federal 
Bar Association's Government Infor- 
mation and Privacy Committee, 
Shenefield said -the Justice Depart- 
ment proposals; which have been un- 
der study for more than a year, would 
be sent to the White House shortly. •' -• 
Shenefield said he was convinced^of 

the necessity to proteet confidential 
intelligence information and confident 
tial intelligence sources and methods 
from disclosure, but “we are not per- 
suaded by arguments for sweeping 
file exemptions that would have virtu* 
ally exempted intelligence agencies 
from the act.” • 

Under the CIA bill, the agency's op- 
erational and technical files would be 
immune from . disclosure, except to 
Americans ^seeking records about 
themselves; The CIA' could -reject 
other requests without even searching 
its flies; i 

; 'Shenefield did not ; spell Z’piit' the 
“much narrower document exemp- 
tion” the Justice Department is draft- 
ing, but he said it would correct the 
“perception" problem the CIA said it 
has encountered in dealing' with for- 
eign agents and other sources. 

.Testifying on the issue last month, 
CIA Deputy Director Frank Carlueci 
acknowledged that “under the current 
■Freedom of Information Act, nation i 
security exemptions- do exist to' pr<J 
tect : the most vital intelligence infor-* 
mation. The* key; point*, however, is 
that thosej^ources upon whom we dej T 
pend for that; information have an-eiv 
tirely different perceptionVS^^*.- - 
hi Preyejrlsaid he will:, introduce- the 
iCIA proposal ^Monday-' as a * separate 
bill to get it* squarely before-his sub- 
committee. > 
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MINNEAPOLIS STAR 
2k MARCH 1980 


I . • ” ' r: " f ' 'TV' I 

Legislation threatens to chain 

7 ^ - . . 1 # ... 1 

Freedom of Information. Act: 


IT’S self-evident that a free flow of 
information is essential to democracy. 
Therefore, every American should be 
alarmed about concerted — but camou- 
flaged — moves to mutilate the federal 
Freedom of Information Act. 

Under pressure from various agencies 
and business— although those in busi- 
ness make more use of the information 
act than any other group — Congress is 
moving all too quickly to- pass the first 
major truncations to this beneficial law 
since it was enacted 14 years ago. \ 

As a recent publication of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors ob- 
served, merely trying to track the var- 
ious attacks is a “horrendous task." The 
reason: So many of Jliem are slipped 

;; into appropriation- bills or otherwise 
manipulated. The Object: to slide them 
past an unaware public. 


formation to the public and the press 
under the Freedom of Information Act.’* 
i The bills’ passage could be a fateful 
first step: Other federal departments 
'.and regulatory agencies are sure to try 
} to void the information act as it applies 
to their files. Thus, under one bill, a 
wide range of consumer information in 
FTC files would be kept secret. The bill 
also would assist the CIA, which, with 
White House backing, has been pushing 
the claim that it’s- hampered by the act. 
But the information act, as it stands,, 
gives the- CLA plenty of power, to keep 
secret information that would endanger 
national security. However, thanks to 
the information act, the CIA has been 
: forced to disclose its blunders and illegal 
j acts: domestic spying on. a vast scale. 


And, of course, the risk of informa- , 
. tion-act mutilation jdoesn’t deprive only 
news organizations, scholars, students, 
free-lance researchers, businessmen and 
others who interests are directly affect- 
'ed by information access; Blocking ac- 
cess to what government does with our 
tax dollars is a matter for general con- 
sternation. The*; Reporters Committee 
for Freedom of the Press has warned,. 
“For the first time entire federal agen- 
cies — In this case the Federal Trade 
Commmission, the' FBI and the CIA— 
will be virtually exempted, under pend- 
ing legislation, from giving anyinfor- 


drug experiments on human guinea ! 
pigs, the surveillance of the Rev. Martin 
Luther King,' to name a few. Under the 
bill, this kind of information would be 1 ; 
kept secret. 'V. 1 :.' i 

Indeed, much information would, no 
longer be available, even when its re- . 
lease could not possibly damage national 
security. The FBI also has a broad-ex- 
emption under existing information act 
provisions. But pending legislation 
would expand the FBI’s secret sanctu- , 
ary and nearly exempt the agency, from ! i 
a right-to-know disclosure. • - "j 

. .. All in all, this ambushing of the Free- ! 
dom of Information Act is bad business, i 
It ought to stop.. ' ' j 

— Austin C. Wehrwein 
for The Minneapolis Star 
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THE HAMPSHIRE REVIEW (W. VA.) 
2 6 MARCH 1980 


News-Spook 
; FlaplAbisurb^f 

• By Bill Davidson /&7 

\One of the more irritating, (and 
' potentially ; dangerous) hypes 
; around now is the effort by some 
journalists and certain politicians to 
outlaw use of journalists, by U.S. 
intelligence-' agencies;#^; ::•/*£ 
The implications' are (a) that no 
decent newsperson would want to 
moonlight for the Central’ Intelli- 
gence Agency; Federal Bureau of 
Investigation ; or vother : ‘‘spooler- 
organization and' (b) this is^some- 
. how immoral;;// /? 7* 

But a sizable number of writers 
and/,btlier; journalists^ this. v one 
among*'’ them,] finds absolutely 
nothing unchaste with a journalist v 
serving his country in/any intellt-; 
gence role whatsoever.; ^/: a 

And it is arrant; nonsense to 
suggest this somehow sullies- the • 
profession:. Britain has for ; cenr~ 
turies used a few of its newspeople 
as spies, undercover agents and 
more, usually with remarkable 

success. Occasionally ) A his"' 1 boo-; 

merangsy as with English newsman 
Kim Philby, who proved to be ' an 
outstanding Soviet agent. ^ - 
But in the main, the talents 
required for certain roles - in espiq-* 
nage are similar to those practiced 
in journalism. The two roles some- 
rimes interchange with success 


'. ' While serving ; short-term as a | 
copy? editor, on a major Western f 
daily* I became aware that one of 
the departmental editors .was a 
little ‘ snidely resented ; as "that 
Jbrmer_CIA man/ * This was- a 
/decade before Senators like Frank 
Church virtually ruined the ef- 
fectiveness of ClA and FBT with 
absurd strictures on disclosure, and 
operations/ but the feeling was 
strong even ; then among news- 
people whose ideology I would 
have to accurately brand as liberal*?- 
left. 

The resented editor had; in fact 
; served as a CIA spy during his long ; 
^fserviceias a .wire-service bureau 
/chief fon / ^ three /continents. How 
valuable he was- I could not 
ascertain; he always seemed a little 
pompous to me, and pompous 
people are rarely effective. But I 
was amazed at how virulently a few 
of his colleagues felt abput. the 
man’s sideline job undercover, for 
; CIA... f ‘l 

Walter Cronkite and other good, 
grey godling figures — celebrities 
and executives — in urban axis : 
journalism spearheaded the fight to 
Jorbid CIA, etc. to. employ news- 
people.. The fight Is still in prog- 
ress, and its outcome is uncertain. 
But the morality behind their, case 
,;:ls obscure; 

§&■ For ^xairnpl^f few media/ or 
/political people find it unwhole- 
p some that some younger person is a. 
member of a service reserve unit in 
his' or her spare time. Few people 
, have called- on Washington ; to. 
prevent news people from serving 
in the National Guard^^ ^^2 4 ^i 


Yet the possibility that some; 
reporter or editor may serve the 
nation by clandestinely providing 
vital information outrages a certain 
segment of the news community. 
Sit's ironic: The* service reserves j 
are primarily for young people who 
can serve the country only a decade 
orik bit more; a practicing journal- 
ist can often provide useful service 
to a national intelligence organiza- 
tion for several decades. Not many 
news people have to remain in 
physical shape to make an airborne 
missibn/into/Yugoslavia (as£ .Win- 
ston Churchill's journalist son Ran-, 
dolph did during World War Two; 
Randolph’s “reviews' ''bn Marshal 
Tito's partisans led London to back 
the Croat Communist leader even 
though the opposing anti-German 
guerrilla leader, General Draja 
Mihajlovich, was politically much 
more palatable). :/ 

But journalists are often /tn a 
position to render outstanding ser- 
vice inf; subtler ways. And the 
insistence that ' the United States 
should be deprived of this service is 
an outrage to the rights of journal- 
ists who are willing to help. If this, 
“disturbs other journalists'.: who- re- 
gard intelligence services; as sus- 
pect^ or ; dangerous, they should 
remember that their own views and 
practices often /disturb , some of 
their colleagues. ; •// / 

It/is to be devoutly hoped 
Congress and the executive offices 
in 1 / Washington will resist ; the 
pressure; for banning newsmen as 
spies/ Frankly theyjoften make very 
good ones, arid should^ no more. ban 
their participation in- an often-yital 
effort than we should ban teachers 
: of physicians /-/or; for. that, matter 
[welders or bre^Mtere.;^^^g^ 
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RICHMOND TIMES DISPATCH 
12 March 1980 



By Ed Briggs 


Times-Dixpatck 
Religion Writer 
The foreign missionary socie- 
ty for the nation’s; largest < 

Protestant denominationrsent a ; 

; warningyesterday to President- 
. carter not to allow a relaxation J 
of government policies against ; 
i the use of missionaries in ; in^ 
intelligence gatherings 

The Richmond-based • 
l Southern? Baptist Foreign. Mis- ; 
f: sion Board approved a. letter 
s r demanding a continuation, of a- 

hands-off policy for mis- ■; 

;sion a ries in gleaning • in- 
telligence dautrvv v.: * 

★ * * * 

.r. The letter to Carter was sign- 
;T ed by Dr. R. Keith Parks, the 
j board’s executive director, and 
;y its president. Dr. John Patter- 
son. It alluded to “recent in- 
dications’ "that the government 
was about to> relax i ts ban on - 
questioning missionaries. The 
ban wfent into effect several 
years ago as the nation was 
reviewing activi ties of . such 

* agencies as t he CIA. J; ; 

It was reveSTed then that the 
i. agencies gained some in- 
telligence information; from 
missionaries, ei there by 

■ questioning them or attending 
^services where they preached 

* and talked about die. lands in : 

I; which they sei^ed.} ; ^^*. \ . 

j Dr. Parks, in recalling the 
i revelations, said the foreign 
| mission board had no connec- 
f tion with such incidents- In the 
j letter to Carter, also a Southern 
•Baptist, Dr. Parks and Dr.Pat- 
( terson said the board has a 
\ “longstanding policy that our 
| missionaries should not be so in- 
1 volved. . .. Any such; incident 
i tends to cast suspicion on all 

■ religious workers;*’ 1- ^ 

Y' The letter said, “Anyina* 
i plication, even indirectly or by 

j rumor, ; that a missionary might 
be in some sense a government 
v agent^ will ‘make unclear’ the 
| proper image of the missionary 
! and will ‘greatly handicap* his 
^missionary ministries. 

excebpteh 
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ARTICLE APPEARED 
CUY PAGE 


NEW MORNING 
PACE UNIVERSITY 
2k MARCH 1980 


(N.Y) 



CIA protest 

To the editors: 

Several years ago, the American 
Association of University Profes- 
sors passed at its national conven- 
tion a resolution condemning 
covert intelligence activities on 
campuses by our government. 
Shortly after this, the Pace Pleas- 
antville Faculty Council voted its 
endorsement of that resolution. 
These steps were taken in the wake 
of numerous disclosures of intru-. 
sion by the Central Intelligence 
Agency into university and- 
scholarly life in the United States,, 
including the presence of “opera- 
lives” at a sizeable number of col- ; 
leges and universities."; Presum- 
ably, these persons had the task of 
secretly recruiting those they 
deemed acceptable for intelligence 
jobs. But whether or not that was 
their only mission — and who 
could be sure in view of the long 
record, of exposes of quasi-Iegal or 
illegal C.I.A. work— it was no less 
an institution than Harvard, that: 
passed stria guidelines designed 
to curb such operatives. They did 
so, it was explained, because they: 
felt the whole clandestine nature 
of this network obviously .tended 
to have a “chilling effect’’ on the; 
free exchange of ideas so essential 
to the academic world. 

Now, in the midst of the current ; j 
pressure to “unleash” the Agency 
from congressional restrictions 
imposed after the scandals, we^ 
learn from the newspapers that 
they have already violated those 
controls! According to the iVL K ■ 
Times > (Sun., March 2), Admiral 
Stansfleld Turner, C.I.A. Direc- 
tor, testified to a Senate com- 
mittee that he had “in very limited 


occasions” waived restrictions 
and authorized the use of journa- 
lists, teachers, and clergymen for 
; covert missions in recent years. 
(Later, his Deputy issued a 
'“clarification” to the effect that 
although authorized, the opera- 
tions were never carried out.), 

-We the undersigned faculty 
: can only view with dismay these 
; clear threats to our basic liberty in 
the name of protecting liberty. 

-Further, we agree with the ef- 
j forts of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence - to pass 
charter legislation that would, ac- 
cording to the T/mes, prohibit use 
of the three above-mentioned pro 
fessions for “covers.” Also, the 
charter would require some con- 
gressmen to be briefed in advance 
■ of significant secret operations. 
Unfortunately but riot surprising- 
ly, the C.I.A. has expressed its op- 
\ position to these and other regula- 
tive measures — measures' which 
are designed, in the words of Sen- 
ator Byrd. of West Virginia, to 
make them legally and not just in- 
formally accountable. 

-Thus, we must express our 
deep regret that Pace has>at this- 
> s time chosen to honor Admiral 
Turner as spring commencement 
: : speaker at PleasantviUe.v And we. 

^ hope that the important issues we 
have raised will : be debated by 
each member of the Pace; com-- 
^ munity, so that we all consult and 
3 a ct according to our- consciences 
V as citizens of a democracy and as 
; people involved in democratic 
r . education. : \\ ir y 

a Blanche -AbramoV, Assoc. Prof,; ; 

Math/ Computer Sc. ; 

Daniel Farkas t ^Instructor^; v 
Computer Sc. • 1 

Martin Kotier^Ass’i, t Prof.V 
..." Math/Computer Sc. {!$&&&&< 
Brian Pasby, Prof., Biology ^ 
Herbert Robb,: Assoc. Prof^#Q 


of Education 

Anthony Salotto, Prof 
Chemistry 

Billie-Jane Schwartz, Ass’ t. Prof 
Nursing - -v ■ - •- -• 

Ernest Sherman, Ass’t. Prof., 
Social Science 
Ellen Weiser, Ass’t. Prof., 
Chemistry 
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LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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FBI, CIA 



By ROBERT C.TOTH 


'v WASHINGTON— If an American 
citizen who happens to be a close as- 
sociate of the- Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini has a meeting with the Ira- 
nian revolutionary leader, should U.b. 
intelligence agents be allowed to 

And what about the propnety_of j 
placing a Jewish American under 
"surveillance if he lunches privately 
■with the Israeli ambassador and later 
lobbies his congressman on behalf of 
Israel? Or should it be legal to keep 
tabs on an Irish American who meets 
• with leaders of the Irish Republican 
-Army in Dublin, then makespro-IRA 
.'speeches in Boston? 

•In all three: of these hypothetical 
■cases, : the ; American., citizens- are 
seemingly.-' innocent of .■■■•criminal 
wrongdoing.. Legally, they could npt 
be subjected to electronic surveillance 
or other intrusions on their privacy 
by U.S; law enforcement -agencies 
conducting criminal investigations.;: ‘ 

• ip' A* / 

■ : ' Yet where intelligence agencies are- 
concerned, the situation may be far 
different Under, current rules and 

- under a propcsed-T.ew charter being 
considered, by- Congress.- intelligence 
' agents sometimes can encroach on 
i the privacy of. apparently innocent 
Americans in- ways never permitted 
■ for law enforcements agents. - •je.-i 


A A3 a result, the proposed charter 
3 for intelligence agencies has become 
the center of a fierce controversy be- 
tween those— including President 
Carter— who wish to give intelligence 
agencies greater freedom to combat 
threats to national security, and those 
•' who fear that greater freedom for in- 
telligence agents will mean erosion of 
ci vil- liberties for Americans general - 
ly£*-'- ■ v 

. .vThe . nub-' of •■■ the- ontroversy is' 
— , / Whether Americans should be treated , 

S ' TV:! ‘i differently when it comes to gather- ! 

; • ing intelligence information than they: 

• “ ’•I 1 are fivthe- field of lavr enforcement." 
'put another, way, thev'charter raises-:, 
the question of whether the “criminal:! 
standard” that must be met to justify,! 
any breach- of- a citizen’s privacy- by j 


dilj Ul uuvu Wfc* ^ £ ' + .1 

police -should - be- lowered Tor ' Intel- ; 

ligence agents: ■ VVTTjW’ *’ 1 

Lacking evidence of criminal acti- 
vity, should agents be able to eaves- 
drop, on the American who meets 
with Khomeini because .he might, 
have essential information- about the- 1 ! 
U.S. hostages in Tehran? Should the 
Jewish American and the Irish; Amer- 
ican be spied on- because >of the 
chance that they might be engaged in. 
“clandestine intelligence (or terror-.- 
istf- activities” even, though they 
might actually be doing nothing more 
/ than - exercising their constitutional 
rights? - 

FBI Director William H. Webster, 
former CIA chief William. Colby and| 
even some liberals in Congress and! 
the: Carter Administration -believe 
that the answer is yes, that there 
should be a lower threshhold for in- 
vestigation- in intelligence cases than] 
in criminal cases, /-A*--. • 

•-“Few intelligence cases' ever go tori 
trial,” Webster told the Senate Intel- : 
ligence- Committee i; fecently. -“Tar- 
gets” are. usually 'Mowed; to learn 
their "contacts’ and-intentions, • and 
steps' are then taken to neutralize or 
misinform them and their employers; 
without going to court, he explained.. ': 

/ «nru;« /4;c*f > ir»crtiicVtp^4 tllPTTV. frftTn A 


CONTINUED 
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criminal investigation where- prosecution is the aim, he 
said. He urged an "earlier threshold” at which surveillance 
can be started than in criminal cases, where authorities 
must show that they have "possible cause” to believe a 
suspect has commited or is likely to commit a crime beiore 

electronic surveillance can be used. , 

“Law enforcement isn’t what it’s all about, Colby said 
in ' an interview. "If an American visits a foreign capital , 
whose soldiers are fighting our. soldiers, it seems not too 
much to ask that an American surrender part of ms ngnts 
against surveillance and intrusion to allow our government 
to leam more (about the enemy’s plans) if other Ameri- 
cans are being asked to surrender their lives. ' . • ' ’• 

The American Civil Liberties Union, on the other hand,- 
has attacked sections of the charter dealing with rights of , 
Americans for “authorizing rather than prohibiting the 
many types of investigative activities that were labeled 
‘abusive in the past"- w-. 

ACLU lawyer Jerry Berman said "The standards for in- ■ 
vestigating Americans are too vague and overbroad, the- 
controls too ineffective and the enforcement mechanisms 

too inadequate.”. •„ _ 

In trying to meet President Carters demand that un- 
warranted restraints” on the Central Intelligenge Agency 
be removed, Berman said. Congress "may ignore or give 
short shrift" to intelligence activities directed at Amerr- 
cans that could violate their rights. . : . 

"Those of us proud of our liberal credentials will have a 
very hard time voting for a law in which innocent Ameri- 
cans can be treated as criminals by the intelliegence com- 
munity,” Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.), chairman oi the Sen- 
ate Intelligence Committee said. ... . _ ■ ; 

• But he maintained in an interview that the controls on 
intelligence investigations written into the charter are 
? strong enough to justify permitting the lower standard for 
•, such surveillance that is being asked by the FBI. 

In- addition to lowering the threshold for spying on. 

• Americans, the charter, hammered out between Sen. Wal- 

• ter D. Huddleston (D-Ky.) : of the intelligence committee 
; and the Administration, promises the CIA relief from three 
; much publicized grievances: 

- -—Reporting covert actions to eight congressional com- 

V— The inability to punish ex-agents who leak the names 


-v To wiretap, bug or commit burglary against a target 
under the charter, the FBI would first have to obtain a 
warrant from a special intelligence surveillance court 
composed of seven federal judges. It would have to show 
"probable cause" that the target was a foreign agent or 
terrorist, or that the President had decided that the infor- 
mation he possessed was “essential” to the national securi- 
tv f * v \ \ :. 1 • • ' ■ ■ * 

For less intrusive techniques, less justification would be 

reauiredL v v • '*'«■ ; ; . 

To collect "positive intelligence" by interviewing a tar- 
get's friends, associates, or himself on some pretext, by 
monitoring his mail without opening it, and the like, the 
FBI would only need to report its activities to tne attorney 

€< Tobegin such surveillance for counterintelligence and 
counterterrorist purposes, the FBI would not need to tell 
the attorney general unless its activities collected signifi- 
cant” information about the political and religious activity 

The Administration maintains that the attorney general 
would issue guidelines to the FBI under which the 
bureau’s actions would be far more limited than the char- 
ter requires. For example, friendly countries would be dis- 
tinguished from hostile ones for counterintel ligence s ur- 
I veillahce, and “agents of influence” such as the hypothet- 
ical Jewish and Irish Americans would be treated different- 
1 ly from "intelligence agents." r - . - A , 

, Moreover, the Senate and House intelligence committees; 
; wou,ld have oversight powers to keep tabs on the intel- > 
ligence agencies. ; ' I 

•r But the ACLU’s Berman said such controls are insuffi- j 
cient to prevent the kinds of abuses that were uncovered 
during the Watergate investigations. ' ■ • | 

: "Personally I think the charter has enough safeguards 1 
li'and controls," Colby said. “But perhaps others think not. 
T- Let’s argue it out and come to. some compromise on these 
i provisions, because we need a charter covering civil rights 
j.-as well as the ‘relief’ of (intelligence agencies).’’ -. ■ ■■ 

1 - • "Unleashing" the CIA and other intelligence agencies 
will not materially improve their performance, Colby said. 
Intelligence officials will be looking over their shoulders, 
worrying whether an activity they authorize today will be 
considered an abuse tomorrow, he added, unless do’s and 
1 don’ts are written into the law now. 


of current agents; . ... | 

—Rein® compelled to provide information under the- i 
Freedom of Information Act that is damaging to the United ' 

Congress appears likely to pass such relief in the wake 
•of the Iran and Afghanistan crisis. Virtually no one argues 
- against this relief, though some are fearful of efforts to 
curtail restraints in .the proposed charter on activities 
i against individual Americans. - • • : ‘ 

• Basically two kinds of activities agamst Americans are 
involved.- collection of information, or "positive intel- 
licence,” such as -on. the condition of . the hostages; and 
■ counterintelligence or counterterrorism information, such 
' as learning the plans of a foreign power or terrorist group. 
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By ROGER SMiiH ?<.• But federal' investigators quickly dismissed such specu-l 

. • V r- .^’^T-v-v, f ,4jf : ! if ii Nation. “There i 3 no evidence to indicate that," one said. . | 

\ ■ Christopher Boyce, 27, the convicted spy who easily es* jj As it turned out; there has been very little evidence of ! 
..caped from the maximum security prison at Lompoc, two i /any sort. •\v£>vy : •• . •.:.' . -•;■ j 

.months ago, has apparently vanished without a trace, t; g| . what is known' Is that Boyce; with the help of Gilbert, ’ 
j -Investigators have made, hundreds of phone calls, ! managed to take advantage of loopholes in security at 
checked out scores of tips and interviewed dozens of his!! Lompoc to escape. He hid in a drainage ditch near the! 
acquaintances, friends and members of his family. Now, jj> fence, leaving a paper-roache dummy in his cell' On the! 

/With all Jpana AYhatr«rf<vl th<av rln r»nt Savan Muo ni fu« ^g{ 

the! 


and keeps mystery writers in business. Like the search for i 
D.B: Cooper, the notorious airline hijacker who parachuted j 
into history 9 years ago with $ 200 , 000 , investigators now; 
have.to wait for an unexpected event, a twist of fate, that : 
might lead them to Boyce. ; r 
; 1 One U.S. deputy marshal is assigned to the case full/ • 
time, although o ther investigators are occasionally called \ 

in to help with interviews and law enforcement agencies 
around the world have been briefed and asked to be on the 
alert for Boyce. ••••' i -i,.; v^l j. 

■?4 : Will he be spotted walking down a street in Rio? Will hi;l 
call someone who will in turn call police? Will he make’ a j 
; mistake that will arouse suspicion or inadvertently . call at-:J 
: tention to himself? vw ’ 

Or has he masterminded himself into what' might be ^ 
/called lawman’s limbo, that netherworld. of new identities 
/and backwater existences that make detection almost to * 


The prison was ripe for such an escape. It was maximum j 
"security in name only, New guard towers had not yet been 
constructed. Prisoner check procedures were still at a me- ] 
dium security level, which, allowed Boyce to be unob-i 
; served In the prison for hours at 3 ttoe. : j 

The FBI field office in Los Angeles j 
initially took charge of the case. By j 
. midafternoon of the following day, 25 ‘j , 

FBI agents and U.S. marshals were .1 
conducting a ground and. air search ! 
near the prison. ..,. / . A, ;/ ,v, i ; , J 

' A few days later, the FBI bowed to ’] 
bureaucratic, imperative—The Mar-Ja 
shals Service, bad officially taken? 
charge in October of investigating es- ‘i 
capes from federal prisons. Although" ! 
the marshals had fewer men to spare;! 
and less extensive investigative train-!, i 


„ 

tto Boyce was convicted in 1977 of treason. He had spirited .; ing, they took over the Boyce case, 
vtop secret' documents about U.S. spy satellites out of the.il When the ground search proved: 
Utoack vault" communications room at TRW. Inc. in He-1 fruitless, they began interviewing ’ 
I’ dondo Beach where he worked as a clerk.' j-UiU v former friends of Boyce. They probed 

He and his boyhood friend, Andrew Daulton Lee,’ sold'; the backgrounds of guards recently 
the documents to Soviet agents in Mexico City for $70,000. fj dismissed ...from the prison. -They 
At the trial, prosecutors alleged that the information was/j staked out homes, factories, and shoos 


t so.valuable that the damage done to the United States was 
v almost beyond calculation. | : V-Ss.vi$ 

1&. Boyce;; by most ' accounts' an engaging,' clevbri: young 
vinan,:wa 3 sentenced to 40 years in prison. Lee,: who used 
tithe money ..to finance, a. small-time drug trade, between, 
? Mexico and'CaJifomia, received a life sentence, 
f A/ Both were sent to Lompoc federal prisori last summer : 
; ’'sh 6 rtly .after: the prison was given a maximum security " 
i designation.' In December, Boyce applied for a sentence re-:? 
Eduction, pleading that the prison was brutalizing him,' He .] 
/was turned down. : 'A month later he escaped with the help '- 



in Southern California on the skim 
piest Of tips. A ; .ip'iZjk 

' They tracked down theories offered 
by other prisoners, "almost all of. 
which are completely worthless/! an i 
.investigator said. '-’•*« 

They came up with a handful of air. j 

CONTINUED 


§£;The '$ase of hia escape and’ his background— he {s' the 'j 
/son of d former FBI agent and was reared in a strongly pa-1 
i triotic and religious house— fed a theory that the espionage 1 
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Today, they believe that Boyce, prob- proceedings for being lax in their du- ■; j 
ably acting alone but perhaps with ; . ties the day Boyce escaped. •' v -| 
the help of some new-found friends, \ •. ^g g ureau of Prisons has since > 
is hiding in another country or some- ;; - decided to replace the 8-foot fence ' 
where in the United States. : around the prison with a 12-foot : 

“You know, he sold his country./.’; fence,, build two additional guard,., 
down the river, and in 10 minutes her towers, install ah electronic perimeter-’ 
could have you liking him,” a marshal v detection system, and beef up internal j 
says. '• ... - v-, security. procedures. />.:•' -M 

* He. is the marshal's most wanted f. v-!> § 

man. His poster is pinned to law en- Until the prison is truly a maximum ;; 
forcement bulletin boards around the security, facility, Andrew.Daulton Lee"; 
world. “We’ll get him," says marshals V : and several other prisoners have been vj 
spokesman Bill Dempsey. But' the ;>.v. moved to other federal prisons. Lee’s ,! 
marshals can only wait. And hope. ' attorneys have , protested the move, 

Meanwhile, three guards: at the jj/’and say "they hope to get a new trial ; 
Lompoc prison face disciplinary.’. lor Le £>\& •• . M 
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MIAMI NEWS 
6 March 1980 




A lew ad campaign 
chalks up recruits ^ ; ^ ' 7: ' 

YourCjAwa'hts YOU 

; ? ^v* :* :V:^ wliPt^Aev cut out the draft 


ana veciana . . 

Miami Ntvn «»porfr r " 


i If you’re intelligent, skilled and 
like a challenge, then it's time for 
the CIA and you to . know more 
about each other. That’s assuming 
the CIA doesn’t already know alL 
about you. ‘V „ --V CK - 
Tn.a media advertising .campaign 
that began last summer, the Central 
Intelligence Agency is trying to re- 
cruit “nien and women who want a 
career 'with a- challenge and re- 
awards to mafch/V : _- ? 

o “We’re looking for alt minon- 
t\es” said ‘Robert Peterson, CIA 
personnel representative for the 
southeastern region. "Miami, with 
its; high* concentration of Hispan&cs,, 
fita- right intd the picture." Many 
referrals have been the rtsult: ; ; - 

Y Overall, CIA recniiters say, the 
ad campaign has brought about 
“tremendous** results. \ V* . . 

'“We’ve gotten very good re- 
sponse," said CIA spokeswoman 
Kathy Pherson. About finances, she 
would, only say the agency has got- 
ten its # money’s worth. Y - 7; ■- 
In the past few years, a tarnished 
image and other problems - have 
given the CIA trouble in recruiting 
new agents. The agency tried small 
ads in professional journals for* en- 
gineers or scientists and college 


people when they cut out the draf 
Before, we used to get a lot of peo- 
« pie with military background. They 
had served in the armed forces, 
^ traveled around * some and were 
" looking for something else to do," 

• Pherson said. 4 ‘ vA 

. ! ■ So the agency went to Madison 
: Avenu.e. Gaynor & Ducas created 
"“the new ads, aimed at a special type 
of person . “Not everybody can 
work for the Central .Intelligence 
- Agency, but you may ' be one ^of 
.them/* 


Sewspapers. but job applications 

. K iV { . .. . T . • - 


"-r-r 

continued to drop 
1 “I think we lost out on a lot of 


The ads have appeared, inr big 
name newspapers such as the New ( 
-York Times and Washington Post, , 
and some magazines geared to mi-, 
norities. NUESTRO, a national 
-magazine- for Latins distributed in 
'..Miami, New York. Chicago and the 
- southwestern United States, ran a 
full-page CIA display ad with a pro- 
file of an eagfe on a black back-_ 
ground earlier this year. - 
— This ad, like those in the news-, 
papers, makes its pitch to the per- 
son who has -the ability to piece to- 
gether information from many 
sources and build it into a picture of 
what’s happening in the world-. - • 4 
The agency, which wants people 1 
with backgrounds in computer sci- 
ences, economics, engineering, for- 
eign studies, languages, mathemat- 
ics, photographic interpretation and 
physical sciences, has a new slogan. 
“It's time for us to. know more 
about e'hch other.",; ; .ijA, - A - • ‘ 
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NEW BEDFORD STANDARD TIMES (MA. ) 
\ March 1980 



By David H. Kogut 

' STANDARD-TIMES STAFF WRITER 

The United States is propping up a 
corrupt despot in Zaire, and ‘‘the 
same thing will happen in Zaire as in 
Iran/* Julienne Lumumba, daughter 
Jbf slain Congolese leader Patrice 
iLumumba told an audience of 30 
•^students at Southeastern 
i Massachusetts University yester- 
f day: 

Her father was the first premier 
of Zaire, known as the Congo when it 
achieved independence from 
Belgium in 1960. 

Patrice Lumumba was 
assassinated, in 1961, she said, 
“because he was a threat to the 
west.” She blames the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency for his death. 

(In November 1975, the U.S. 
Senate’s Intelligence Committee 
reported two CIA “officials were 
asked by superiors in the fall of 1960 
to assassinate Lumumba; poisons 
| were sent, and some preliminary 
: steps were taken, but the evidence 
j does not show that the U.S. was in- 
i’ volved in his eventual killing,” ac- 
• cording to the Associated Press). 

Turmoil followed her father’s 
death, and in 1965 Col. Joseph 
Mobutu seized power. Known now as 
i “Mobutu Sese Seko,” he contihues 
; to run the country, now known as 
j Zaire. U 

CIA ag 

i.' Mobutu, she charged, is a CIA 
'i agent who continues to be propped 
up by the intelligence agency. “The 
U.S. is now the staunchest backer of 
the Zairean regime.” 

(A former ranking CIA official 
acknowledged in 1975 that the 
agency provided money for Mobutu, 
i the AP. reported): 

Miss Lumumba, a political 
science student at the University of 
Paris, spoke in French. Her com- 
ments were translated by SMU 
sociology professor Alex Dupuy.i . 


She is on a 17-day tour of the 
United States, she said, to draw 
attention to conditions in her native 
: country. Her tour is sponsored by 
the All Africa Peoples 
; Revolutionary Party. The party is 
headed by former civil rights ac- 
tivist Stokely Carmichael. Car- 
michael has changed his name to 
Kwame Toure, she said. 

Zaire today is a ravaged country, 
she* said. Unemployment is at 47 
percent, 60 percent of the country’s 
infants die of malnutrition, and in- 
flation roars at 120 percent, she 
isaid ... : 

Mobutu remains in power with an 
iron hand, she charged. She alleged 
several massacres of student dis- 
senters in Zaire. An attempted coup 
by the Zairean army’s generals in 
1975 was foiled by the CIA, she 
charged, and the 37 officers involved 
were executed. 

Two “liberation movements” 
were responsible for the 1977 and 
1978 battles in Zaire’s mineral-rich 
“Shaba” region, she said. 

Two factions ] 

They are the National Liberation 
Front for the Congo and the People’s 
Revolutionary Party, she said. The 
two groups have popular support in- 
side Zaire but need to cooperate. 
Her eldest brother, Emery Lumum- 
, ba, 29, is trying to bring the two fac- 
tions together,: shei said.7 : • ^ r : 

■ - 1 

/ 


The aim of the groups, she said* is 
to fashion Zaire into an “anti- 
imperialist society.” The “true 
masters” of her home country 
today, she alleged, are the major 
Japanese, European and American 
corporations. 

Her father’s “Congolese National 
Movement” is “very powerful” in- 
side Zaire today, she said, kept alive 
by former followers. 

*“I : want to go home,” Miss 
Lumumba said, “but for strategic 
and tactical reasons I cannot go 
back.” 

Mobutu wants her and her family 
to return, she said. Her mother 
already lives there, under a kind of 
loose house arrest With the. entire 
family there,, he could claim their 
endorsement, she said. 

“We don’t trust him ; it’s not very 
secure.” , ■ . d 
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ANEW arms race is under J | '• j ..-^Although all- that J 

j way, with all the attendant j 
dangers of : ‘rrai\- ■- S 
"Pleaders '. 


ianftwa u ',:- 

| ' • 'Western '^leaders ;.,3ustn> . 

! increased . spending -JOiV^e- 
' fence with-the argument, that 
. the Soviet jUnion is buiUhna 
a bigger and moie powerful 
! war machine. How real »s the 
j Soviet threat? 


%-crxrrqy 


a bigger ana muic v\ .: r o 
! war machine. How real »s the 

the 'facts :’; about u bouet 
ltrengti«.Vparticul?rly •« rela-r 

^TTiere^is a crude balance 
between -the super-Powers to 

strategic; ''-nuclear -^weapons, 

the Russians having P 10 ^ 
missiles, while die.Amencans 
have more warheads. . - 

The only available details 
of the Soviet defence budget 
are contained m an annua 
statement seven hnes tong. 

i .This sa vs that in r . 

States defence spending, and 
clearly not enough to explain 
Soviet armed strength. ■ 

* So, Soviet spending has to 
be ’estimated. In a • . «udy 
earlier. this year, Soviet De 
fence 'Activities 19/ 0-/9. * 

Dollar Cost Comparison, .the 

US V Central: 

AgencyV estimated that me 

SovietiUnion .spent S146,M. 

milliotuon defence last! ear, 

45 -per^ cenr jnor?. man me 

^ This ^figure' -is ’commonly 

used ; in ..‘ American .. armed 

forces journals, and is *l u °*?5* 

frequently, by. American poli- 
ticians. 


'Yet rife CIA method of cal- 
culating I- Sovier V defence 
spending is highly • mislead- 

ling -The technique is to build 

I up a profile of Soviet troops 
1 and . '-their- equipment from 
satellite . photographs and 
J other - intelligence sources. 


The-' CIA : then calculates 
what it Would cost in US 
dollars to run these forces 

and to manufacture and main- 
tain mis equipment The re 
suiting-. total, is P ub b?‘'|nt-iet 
die CIA's estimate of Soviet 
spending expenditure. . . 

1 Whenever one country 
'. output is valued at anotn er 
i country’s prices, the value 
becomes exaggerated. 

Nation’s adjust their produc- 
tion according to local factor. 

using' what is cheap . and 
avoiding what is expensive. 

A country where, labour » 
cheap- will produce; .labou. - 
; intensive products,- Russian 
enormous conscript -army_ « 

p3 jhu?t.ie Russians can be 

profligate with the inumters 
of people they we. Large 
‘ numbers of Soviet troops 
work on construction pro- 
on the railways, or on 
'militant farms. All 'these are 
iobs done by civilians in the 

West and so do not appear m 

anv Western military bud„ t. 

There is a second common 
misuse of statistics. Up to 
the US intelligence 
agencies' 6 calculated Soviet 
militant expenditure at be- 

ween "6-8 per. cent of the 
Gross National Product. 

Then, under political pres- 
sure thev decided that Soviet 

defence 'procurement oroce- 

.dures were a lot less efficient 
I and 6 , more costly than had 
I been previously presumeo. 

I Overnight the proporuon of 

I defence spending to GNF 


■went up tS 1M2 p®T*ccnt*.-- 

J^JthPUgb all .that bad ha^ 

pened was • 3 ? iange *■•*■ * 

accounting procedures, com: 

menta torsi nave t used these 
figures to -claim a sudden, in- 
crease -in.vSoviet spending. - . 
.v it is frequently pointed out 

that this; y-12 Per cent com- 
pares with less- than -S-^per 

cent of GNP which the US 
spends on defence. This s 
true but meaningless without 
including -another : necessary 


including ^anuLuci 

fact, that -the American GM. 
is double that of the Soviet 

■ . ^.1 D,. i-.-mnc urnil Ifl 


IS dOUOie Tnai VI ^ 

Union, so the Russians would 
have to spend twice the pro- 
portion of their GNP merely 
to maintain paritv. 

There is nothing unique 
about bureaucracies using j 


-everyr 1 ormr-oi argument., to 
-persuade^ their- .governments 
to give, them more resources, 
and Western - defence* depart- . 

: ments are aao exception. ; 

' military ^ are **ti±*& \ 

; pecuHarivfrpowetf ul - position 

in that they ;bave virtually 
exclusive > access -.i 

information wludi ^an justify-: 

. their -demands^ because^ so ,. 
much of the basic material ;is j 

'IvTh e*X Stockhoi m nsti tut e‘ ; 
for Peace - Research, whose 

| work is taken seriously, by, all ] 
sides, -calculates ^qn the.basis , 
of unclassified "in forma uon . 
that die Soviet Union spent 
around S70 billion last year 
compared with S105 bahon by 
the US. and that there is a 
slight downward- trend m 

Soviet spending. ;. 

'Even the best Western esti- 
mates can be little more than 
guesswork. The Soviet V™? 
h as only itself to blame if tne 
West has an - exaggerated 
view of its military budget. 


It vr* 

Further reports trill con 
sider.thc stren%iiis of Soviet 
land, sea. and air forces. 
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By lars-Erik Nelson 


Washington (News Bureau)— The Unit- 
ed States charged yesterday 'that the 
‘Soviet Union or its Afghan helpers were 
detaining 15,000 political prisoners in 
Afghanistan and executing them- at.- the 
rate of 50 a night K 

Deputy Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher said that the Russians; who 
invaded Afghanistan last December, had 
suffered between 6,000* and 7,000 casual- 
ties, of whom one fifth to one sixth were 
killed. That would produce a death toll of r 
.between 1,000 and 1,400 — unusually high 
for an invasion force estimated at 85,000 
men. 

Christopher, speaking at a luncheon 
meeting with reporters, gave the most 



specific figures yet offered by the United. 

. ‘States on the Soviet intervention in Af- 
ghanistan. He said he was trying to keep 
attention focused on the “brutal, life-and- 
death reality” within the country. ^ ; 

Sifting through rumors 

The United States maintains only a 
- skeleton embassy' HuT Kabul, and intelli- 
gence officials have conceded that they 
have a hard time sifting through rumors . 
about the extent of the Sovietfighting - 
a nd ~tKe number of casualties Chris- 
topher, for example, said that the United 
States still tended to be deeply skeptical 
of reports that the Russians were using 
lethal gas against Afghans butjsaid the 
charges could not be ignored. ! v ' 

He said that the 15,000 political prison- 



ers- were being detained in “unusually 
unattractive” conditions and that most of 
the executions had taken place in Kabul, . 
the capital 

Soviet troops, he said, were becoming 
increasingly frustrated by the resistance' 
from Afghan “nationalist forces"— the 
name now used for guerrilla fighters— 
and were firing at mosques or rolling into 
villages and mowing down everything in 
sight .. 

A senior U.S; : official, said that 
economic sanctions — limits on grain sales, 
fishing rights and technology transfers — 
would be maintained until the Soviet 
. Union withdraws its forces. He conceded 
that U.S. allies had still not fallen into 
line on the issue of technology transfers. 
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By William Beecher , " . .. ~ • 

Globe Staff 

WASHINGTON — The Russian weap- 
ons system most feared by Moslem insur- . 
gents in Afghanistan, the MI24 helicopter 
gunship, is about to meet its match. 

And, in the process, the cost of the war 
■ to the Soviet Union, and the tactics it fol - 
lows, are bound to be seriously affected.. 

Diplomatic sources say the Soviet- 
made, shoulder-fired SA7, a heat-seeking 
missile, has been spirited into Afghani- 
! stan for use by insurgent forces. Ironical- . 

; ly f the weapons are said to come at Ameri- 
I can urging from Egyptian stocks supplied 
I years ago by the Soviets when Moscow 
and Cairo were on good terms. 

Called the Strella b v Western intellr 
gence, the SA7 is aime<f in the general di- .. 
rection of a plane or helicopter. When the 
missile’s guidance system senses the heat, 
of the engine it emits a buzz, signaling the u 
| soldier to fire. The missile then homes in . 
j on the hottest part of the engine and- 
(explodes. 

\ . Soviet tactics in Afghanistan have 
been to use helicopter gunships to fly 
along mountain roads and i ridge- lines ’ 
looking for insurgent bands. These are 
j then brought under fire both by jet fight- 
er-bombers and helicopters. ' 'V 

In the steep mountains, the fast-mov- 
ing jet more often than not misses its 
prey, darting among boulders. But^th£ 
helicopter, which is slow and armed with,* 
both rockets and machine guns, can be de-^ * 
vastatingly accurate^ • 

• The MI24- and a newer version,, the 
MI28, are very much feared by the insur- 
gents, analysts say: They have : played .a’, 
large role both* in- escorting convoys of 
troops and ammunition, as well as in at- 
tacking Moslem strongholds in eastern 
Afghanistan, along the Pakistan border. 
Tn addition, the Russians often use MI8 
transport helicopters, each of f which car-' 
ries 35 fully armed troops, to leapfrog be^ * 
hind insurgent units in an effort to encir- ; 
cle them. 1 •- V- 

So far; the insurgents have had only 
rifles and light machine guns to counter 
the helicopters. But since these are heavi- 
ly armor-plated underneath, it’s only 


when snipers on mountain peaks, could 
get a shot from above that they could 
knock down the copters. . . . . 

During the ‘Vietnam war, when^ the 
Russians supplied SA7s to Viet Cong 
units in the northern region of the coun- 
try, the United States modified both its 
equipment and its tactics to compensate. 

Steel plates were welded onto helicop- 
ter engine exhausis to deflect upward the 
-escaping gases and thus defuse the hot- 
spot on which the missile could home. 
Also, in ah operation in an area suspected 
of having SA7s, helicopters oftbn dropped 
'flares to confuse missile homing systems. 

. Finally, both fixed-wing aircraft and heli- 
copters flew a lot higher than. they nor- 
mally. would, even though they become 
less accurate in. hitting enemy positions, 

* in order to decrease the chances of being 
shot down. . ..... v - ~ 

“When the. first MI3 gets shot down, 
with the loss of 35 soldiers, the Russians 
-are bound to go into a frenzy,” one source 
said. “They’ll have to assume that any- 
place they fly they may suddenly encoun- 
ter theSA7. ' 

“Perhaps the generals will simply de- 
cide to accept higher losses, of both planes 
and men, to pursue the war. But you can 
be sure the pilots will fly higher and fire 
off their weapons as fast as they can be- 
fore peeling off \ . .. ' '• 

i The Carter Administration will not, of 
. course, admit it. is behind the supply of 
. this weapons system to the insurgents. To 
do so would raise embarrassing questions 
about how the missiles are smuggled into 
. Afghanistan, through whose territory. 

Egypt-has.admitted. it Js '.training Af- 
ghan nationalists, although it hasn’t said 
what weapons are featured in the train- 
ing.' It. is understood, however, that these 
include the SA7 and antitank rockets, 
called RPGs. Presumably the latter have 
found or will soon find their way into the 

war too. : V *' 

;■ For the Soviet Union,, which has been 
relying increasingly on tanks, planes and 
helicopters to fight the lightly armed 
insurgents, , the supply of sophisticated 
.. weapons to them will make the campaign 
bloodier and costlier., . f ) 
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Suspicion in Sverdlovsk 


Are the Russians violating the 1972 treaty 
outlawing the development, production, or 
stockpiling of -biological warfare weapons? 
The Soviet Union says no. The United States is 
not sure. In the current climate of strained re- 
lations, it may be difficult to get at the truth. 
But, now that the question is raised, it will re 
quire a satisfactory answer if Americans are 
not to be left with more doubts about Soviet 
willingness to comply with international 
agreements, - i .* . > 

The issue arises over an incident in the- 
Urals city of Sverdlovsk in April, 1979. The US 
says it has amassed evidence of an anthrax 
epidemic there caused, perhaps, by an acci- 
dent at a germ warfare plant. Hundreds re- 
portedly died. Queried about the incident 
(just as the 1975 treaty was being reviewed in 
Geneva); the Soviet Union admitted to the 
outbreak of the disease but said it was due to 
taintechmeat caused by improper handling of 
meat products, not to contamination by bio- 
logical-warfare agents. Yet US officials con- 
tinue to be skeptical that “natural causes” 
would have resulted in so many deaths. There 
are indications the Carter administration in- 
tends to press the Soviets further. 

Given the seriousness of the issue, it can do 
no less. If the Russians are storing more 
quantities of the anthrax agent than 
permitted under the treaty (only small re- 
search quantities are allowed), this would be 
' a grave matter. But it also bears pointing, out 
that Moscow is provoked over Washington’s 
handling of the matter, first acting through 


private diplomatic channels and then publi- 
cizing the inquiry in the press and on Voice of 
America (along with unconfirmed reports 
that the Russians were using poison gas in 
Afghanistan) before the Russians could give 
their reply. Indeed it would appear that nor- 
mal diplomatic rules were breached in what 
may have been political eagerness to put the 
Russians in a bad light at this particular time. 

Of added concern is a Boston Globe report 
that the US did not bring up the issue when it 
first- obtained evidence,, as far back as 1975, ] 
that the Russians were not only not disman-j 
tling but were even 'expanding their germ- 
warfare facilities. A desire not to spoil the cli- 
mate of detente is said to have figured in the 
decision not to raise the issue. If this is so, it 
points to a flawed approach to detente, a 
policy that was-meant to provide a frame- 
work for cooperation where this is possible — - 
but certainly not a .smokescreen for Soviet 
violation of agreements. Only by vigorously 
calling the Russians on every suspicion of un- 
lawful behavior could detente be made credi- 
ble - and failure to do this is perhaps why de- 
tente is in trouble today. 

, : Taking gratuitous swipes at the Russians 
for political purposes, or treating them too 
kindly for political purposes - both extremes 
. are unacceptable. US diplomacy ought to rest 
on an honest, principled, consistent basis, j 
And this is the approach which should govern j 
further consideration of the Soviet anthrax af- ? 
fair. -May the public not jump to a judgment j 
until it is assured of the facts. 1 i\ 
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By William Beecher 
Globe Staff 

WASHINGTON — The Carter Administra- 
tion has decided to reject categorically the So- 
viet Union’s claim that an anthrax epidemican 
Sverdlovsk a year ago was caused by tainted 
meat, not, as Washington suspects, by an acci- 
dent at a germ warfare plant. j. ’ -1 \ • :■ “ J 
Well-placed officials say that' next week 
diplomats in the American embassy in Moscow 
probably will press for meetings with senior 
Soviet biologists to discuss some of the intelli- 
gence information that convince^ the United, 
States the Russians may be ^cheating on the 
1972 treaty banning the development,, produc- 
tion or storage of biological warfare weapons. 

“The Russians claim the deaths occurred 
because of the sale of infected meat ” one offi- 
cial said. “That could have caused several 
deaths, perhaps even a score. But not hun- 
dreds. Our evidence is that hundreds died from _ 


ects 




airborne pulmonary anthrax in the vicinity of 
a plant in Sverdlovsk suspected for several 
years to be making biological weapons ” 

' v If the Russians reject the demand for de- 
tailed technical discussions, officials say T the 
United States might bring the matter before 
the United Nations Security Council. Under j 
..the treaty, suspected violations can be brought 
to- the United Nations, which has authority to 
call for an investigation that all signatories, of 
which the Soviet Union is one, are pledged to 
-cooperate with. A 

|| If the Russians veto such a probe, the Unit- 
ed?; States, might then move the matter to the 
UN General Assembly for a debate and. a call 
;'v for either censure or sanctions. ' /;7 

7 ; Sources.' say^ that US ■ intelligence- i n . 1975 
came up with information suggesting the Rus- 
sians, rather than- dismantling germ warfare 
^ plants and destroy ing stocks, wer e expanding 
production facilities in Sverdlovsk, Zagorsk 
i and Omutninsk. . \ '• 

But the evidence was mostly from spy satel- 
‘ lite photos and was not regarded as conclusive. 
Partly to avoid leveling charges that might 
damage detente,, a decision was made not to 
raise the issue with the Russians at the time. 

Since then, the intelligence community has 
; ruled : out Omutninsk but concluded that there 
is a likelihood that a banned substance is being 
produced at Zagorsk, an open city to which 
tourists may go, and Sverdlovsk, a closed city. 

American intelligence learned about the in- 
cident at Sverdlovsk shortly after it occurred 
in April of last year. Butiit was not until em- 
igres appeared in the West with confirmatory 
•* details, within the last month or so that poli- 
cymakers concluded the case for a germ war- 
fare violation .was strong. 


So the issue was raised both bilateral- •! 
ly, in Moscow, and at an already sched- j 
uled Geneva conference, which was j 
routinely looking into compliance with 'j 
the treaty. j 

Officials were pleased that the Rus- j 
sians didn’t just stonewall, but rather de- j 
cided to answer with a formal letter i 
claiming a natural epidemic.. But asser-j 
tions that the disease was transmitted: 
through ingestion oi infected meat con- 
tradicts specific information the United 
States has, that it was caused by spores in 
the. air.. Even the burning of bad meat, 
which the Russians did not claim hap- 
pened, would have destroyed the spores, ,• 
. analysts say. ; ■; •' • -* - : j 

| 7 If "the Soviets "should fail to come up j 
i with a more convincing argument, . the 
United States is considering asking for 
admission of scientists from neutral coun- * 
tries for an- impartial inspection of the 
^ suspected facilities. . 77 f 7 . 
i But some officials are worried that, if 
the Russians are making biological weap- 
ons and toxins at the plant, ti^y might be 
able to clear out the evidence before in- 
* spectors arrive. The United States would 
j then appear silly for having lodged the 
| accusations. » 

' . The Central Intelligence Agency is 
! making a study now to determine 
i - whether the S7erd lo v3k plant could be 
. saniti zed quickly^ wi tho ut outside know l- 
v edge. If so, no request for an on-site in- 
"spection would be made. • 

“We shouldn’t ' jump ahead 1 of 
ourselves,” one official declared. “Our 
next step; is to request technical discus- 
sions to see what more the Russians will 
offer. Only after seeing their reaction will 
we be in a position to decide on our next 
step. ,K -i?} 

^ : Soviet tanks and' armored personnel 
carriers, captured by the Israelis from the 
Egyptians during the 1973- Arab-Israeli 
:: war showed: they had been- designed' to 
- protect their crews against biological, 
chemical or radiological weapons effects. . 
The biggest.concem of many planners 
: - is that the Soviet Union is secretly build- 
i. ing up arsenals.of both chemical and germ 
*' warfare weapons, giving itself the option 
. of using them in the event of a major war 
in Europe. -J \ ; * 
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The conclusion of a five-year defense agree- 
ment withTurkey, oh aid to that country and 
American use of intelligence and defense bases 
there; serves the interests’of both countries and 
the West in general. It-should be followed, by 
broader commitments of multilateral assistance, 
to betaken up this month by Turkey’s- allies and 
trading partners in. the Organization .for Eco- 
nomic Cooperationand Development. • , 

Turkey has been plagued in recent years by 
the threat*6f economic collapse, political insta- 
bility and. terrorisimTnternal. troubles and the 
international uproar over Cyprus have hurt Tur- 
key!s ability to play its full role on the eastern 
flank Of NATOA . -nr. :sW.a ■ :.:r; • - : . 

Relations with the United States have been 
strained oyer much of; the last six -years as an 
indirect resuliof Turkey’s invasion of northern • 
Cyprus in a confrontation, with Greece and the 
island’s Greek-Cypriot majority. A congression- 
ally imposed : arms embargo against Turkey was" 
.lifted in 1978V ; . ..... r • v , v - 

Efforts to promote ^settlement on Cyprus and 
also restore Greece’s participation in NATO' 
have, .in the meantime, lagged. Turkey’s demo- 
cratic system has limped along' under a succes- 
sion, of shaky coalitions, headed alternately by 
SuleymanDemirel'and. the- more leftist Bulent 
Ecevit, who recently was flirting with non-align-. 


ment and anti-Westernism' and making friendly 
gestures to the Russians: Mr. Demirel, upon re- 
turning to power last, fall, re-emphasized Tur- 
key’s identification with the West and. his hope. 

for help from that quarter. ... ' “L.., -- 

The. U.S.-Turkish . agreement will, assure the 

continuance of American operations at a dozen 
joint-military bases and intelligence stations in. 
Turkey. Some of( the' latter are particularly* 
important for theimonitoring of Soviet military"] 
activities across the -Turkish border since the 
closure of surveillance facilities in Iran. The:.ar£ 
rangement also will help to keep Turkey func- 
tioning effectively as the NATO partner closest, 
, to the Middle East — a Moslem nation on the-, 
edge, of the Islamic world, and at the same time a 
prospective member of the European Economic 
.Community. ,v ... .. , ... 

v With the improvement of the link with- the 
"United States and an infusion of Western aid, the 
-Turkish-government -should be-in- alaetter- posi- 
tion to heed the pleas of friends for a Cypriot po- 
litical settlement- and. troop Withdrawal — arid to 
negotiate other differences with Greece over Ae- \ 
"gean resources. The restoratipn of a" working; 
partnership with Greece under the NAT0_um-lj 
brella would be another gain for- the Western, 
camp,. and would ease the U.S. problem of main-- 
-taining- equally good relations with- these mutu- 
ally suspicious neighbors.- 1 
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! 

By Allison Muscatine . j 

WasIuugtoQ Srar Staff Writer ... ... ; J 

The United States and Turkey yes-’j 
terday signed^a long-awaited defense : 
agreement aimed at bolstering West- 
ern military strength in the Middle 

Easf. _ . . : 4 - .. 1 - 

Under terms worked out during 14 
months of negotiations, the United 
States wilrte allowed. to continue* 
operations for five years at 12 joint \ 
defense installations and additional 
intelligence bases in Turkey, includ- 
ing two scanning stations that moni- 
tor Soviet military activities. In re- 
turn, the United States, has pledged 
unspecified amounts of economic 
and military aid to Turkey. 

The pact will be renewable on a 
yearly basis after 1985. 

For nearly five years Turkey, 
which is part of NATO’s southern 
flank as well as a key link to defense 
of the Middle East, had been at odds 
with the United States over conflicts, 
involving Greece and Cyprus. 

The U.S. government imposed an 
arms embargo against Turkey in 
1975 after the Turkish invasion of 
Cyprus the year before. Ia retalia- 
tion. the Turkish government closed 

American military facilities. The 26 
bases were re-opened after Congress 
repealed the embargo in the summer 
of 1978, but continued military 
operations were contingent upon i 
signing of the defense cooperation ! 
agreements * -- • \ A 

Recent events inlran andAfghan-i 
istan, as well as continued political 
volatility in Turkey, accelerated the I 
final negotiations leading to yester- 
day’s formal signing. The State De- 
partment issued a statement calling 
the new partnership “a mutuaLobli- ; 
gation to assist each other in j 
fulfillment’’ of NATO responsibil- j 
ities. ; 


Most important to American 
defense strategy are guarantees of j 
continued U.S. intelligence opera?. 1 
tions at Sinop on the Black Sea, a t 
P irinclik in southern Turkey, and at 
the huge NATO air base at Incirlik . 
which houses-' fighter bomber s 
equipped with nuclear weapon s r 
capable of striking Soviet targets . | 
The scanning stations became cru- 
cially 7 important after Iran shuT 
down American electronic surveiF - ; 
lance facilities l a st yea r. ' ~ : 

Officials in Turkey emphasized' 
that the agreement precludes any ! 
independent U.S. military activities: 
not sanctioned by NATO, such as aj 
move into Iran or the Middle East. A| 
Turkish Foreign Ministry official; 
stated that use of the bases would be : 
limited to “within the sphere of the 
NATO region and NATO obliga- 
tions.” 

The pact with Turkey comes at a 
time of heightened U.S. concern 
over relations between Greece and 
Turkey, and the seeming fragility of 
the Turkish government. : 

: v A recent report prepared for the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee | 
/asserts that Turkey is on the verge of j 
internal collapse and is prone to j 
military dictatorship or anarchy. ; 
The report, written by committee 
staffer Hans Binnendijk and Na- 
tional Security Council spokesman 
Alfred Friendly, also states that 
Greco-Turkish tensions over Cyprus 
are “intractable.” 

The report, which does not neces- 
sarily reflect the view of the commit-; 
tee members, suggests that the- 
United States should consider taking : 
dramatic steps* to solve disputes be-; 
tween the two countries. But it also' 
outlines the potential risks of any) 


U.S. efforts to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. 

The report warned of escalating 
anti-American sentiment in Greece 
and cautioned that diplomatically 
the United States is caught, in a 
cross-fire between the neighboring 
countries. “The United States may 
not be welcome as an arbitrator in 
'the larger Aegean dispute,” the re- 
port stated. 

The tenuous relationship between 
Greece and Turkey has undermined 
the military strength of the United 
States and NATO in the region, ac- 
cording to the report, and "there is 
now a greater need to reintegrate 
Greece into the alliance. 

U.S. Gen. Bernard Regers, NATO 
commander, has negotiated with the 
government in Athens in an attempt 
to recommit Greece to NATO, but so 
far he has met with little success. 

Though the 1974 invasion of Cy- 
prus brought tensions between Tur- 
key and Greece to a boiling point, 
the two nations have also been at 
odds over other islands in the Ae- 
gean, notably those' with oil re- 
serves. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will use the staff report 
when it considers sending economic 
and military aid to both countries. 

Funds earmarked for Turkey in- 
clude S300 in economic aid and 
credits and S252 million in military 
training. Some S181.5 million has 
been pledged to Greece for military 
training and credits. 
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O.S. and Turkey Sign 
Pact on Aid and Bases 


Special to Th« New York Times 

- ANKARA, Turkey, March 29 — The 
.United States and Turkey signed an 
•agreement today that will enable the 
-United States to continue to use an air 
, base, four inteUigence-fiathering installa - 
tions and seven communica tio ns stations 
in return for military and economic 
; assistance to Turkey. - 

Although the sum was not disclosed 
‘ today, . Turkish officials have said that 
Turkey will receive about $450 million in 
American economic and military aid this 
/year.'--:- * - y .*.** 

The agreement was signed by the 
United States Ambassador, James W. 
Spain, and the Turkish Foreign Minister, 
Hayrettin Erkmen. The Foreign Minis- 
ter, in a news conference after the sign- 
ing, said: “The United States is promis- 
! ing to give us jconomic as well a s m ill- 
tary aid and there is no fixed figure. The 
important thing is the equipment and 
arms that they would provide/* 

President Carter, in a letter to Prime. 
Minister Suleyman Demi rel, said that he 
believed in the necessity of continuous 
aid to Turkey in all possible forms and 
that he was giving it high priority. . 


Mr. Demirel, head of the Justice Par 
ty's minority Government, is struggling 
with an annual inflation rate of more thar 
100 percent and was obviously plea sec 
. with the President's approach. A higl 
Government source said: “It is a com 
mitment of Mr. Carter. It is the most im 
portant part of today's announcement. II 
shows that U.S, aid will continue and thai 
^he President attributes a great impor- 
tance to the signing of this agreement." 

Turkey abrogated a military treaty 
with the United States in July 1975 in re- 
taliation for an American arms embargo 
after Turkey's invasion of Cyprus the 
year before.! After the enbargo was' lifted 
in August 1978, Turkey jave the United 
States temporary authorization to use the 
bases pending a new agreement. 

American ^diplomats in Ankara say 
that developments in Iran and Afghani- 
: have enccuraged the Western 

! p Ilies to make a majjr effort to help Tur- 
key resolve its urgeat problems. A com- 
mittee of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Tevelopment will meet 
Apnl 15 in Paris to discuss joint economic 
aid to Turkey. . / 

A Foreign Ministry statement said that 


according to the agreement, Turkish j were not needed. The most important in- 1 
■ military installations would be used by ! stailationsare the large air base at Incir- ; 
the United States “only within the NATO ! !ik on the Mediterranean, two- intelli- i 
framework." - g~nce-gathering radar, installations on \ 

“The agreement will be subject to par- the Black Sea .1 

liamentary approval," it said. “All in- : ih e two intelligence-gathering, rada r j 
spallations and communications centers • stations are co nsidered vital in monitor- ; 
will be under Turkish command.” . ing Soviet nucfear explosions and troop 1 

Turkish military sources indicated that m ovemen ts. i 

the visit of two Turkish military commit- A naval station in the Sea of Marmara-) 
tees to Washington clarified some points j will be turned over to Turkey, according ! 
and hastened the agreement. One com-- i to the statement. I 

mittee prepared the first list of Turkish j Turkish officials involved in the talks j 
requirements. ‘‘This has been very use- 1 said the Turkish military had wanted a 
ful,” one of the sources said. i five-year agreement and a long-term 

The Turkish armed forces had ex- j commitment from the United States. I 
pressed doubts about American inten- i Under the accord, joint committees will j 
tions for substantial military assistance. ; prepare each year’s program, they said. 1 
and preparation of the lists of material 
: for Turkish forces had been a matter oi 
i friction during the negotiations. 

A suplementary agreement on 
military-industrial cooperation was also 
announced. “An immediate $29 million 
worth of equipment will be given,” the 
Foreign Ministry statement said. 

Although the Foreign Minister refused j 
to disclose the projects the United States j 
would support, they were said to include • 
building a frigate, an ammunition plant 
and a factory to make antiaircraft artil- 

v lery. 

Talks on the agreement have been 
:f under way for more than a year. At first, 

. 25 installations were discussed, but the 
j j United States decided that 13 of them 


i? 

I; 

l< 
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TIME 

7 April 1980 



High above Hanoi, a U.S. Air Force RF-4C Phantom catches fire as It is hit by hot fragments from an exploding SAM-2 missile 


DEPARTMCHTOFOefENSE 


Science- 



Newly released photographs show just how much the U.S. knew 



O ne of the pictures, taken in 1967 over 
Hanoi by a U.S. reconnaissance 
plane, freezes a terrifying moment in the 
Viet Nam War: an exploding SAM mis- 
sile scoring a kill on a U.S. Phantom re- 
connaissance jet that has burst into 
flames. Another shot resembles a sort of 
hacksaw that turns out, on closer inspec- 
tion, to be an assortment of bombers at a 
top-secret airfield in the Soviet Union. 
There are also high-altitude views of sub- 
marines nestling alongside their mother 
ships on the coast of the Barents Sea; a 
lunar-like landscape that is a Soviet hy- 
drogen-bomb test site; a graceful trian- 
gular pattern deep in central Asia that 
marks the Tyuratam launch site for So- 
viet space shots and missiles. 

Except for the Phantom being 
downed, these remarkable pictures (all 


but one never before published) were shot 
by U-2 aircraft flying high over the Soviet 
Union as long as 24 years ago. The glider- 
like plane was conceived in December 
1953 by the brilliant Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. designer Clarence L. (“Kelly”) 
Johnson, now 70, for one purpose: to gath- 
er hard data on Soviet military capabili- 
ties. Its mission was to soar beyond the 
range of any jet interceptor or antiaircraft 
missile and provide the photographic and 
electronic intelligence necessary for accu- 
rate military assessments. 

“Kelly’s Angel,” as the odd-looking 
plane was called by its pilots, was up to 
the task. Flying from bases in Turkey and 
Pakistan, U-2s crisscrossed the Soviet 
Union with impunity from 1956 to 1960. 
Though the Kremlin was aware of the 
spy flights, it issued no public protests; to 
do so would have amounted to an em- 
barrassing admission that the Soviets 
could not protect their own airspace. 

As a result, the U-2 was free to make 
discoveries that strongly influenced U.S. 
strategic policy for several years. The 1956 
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picture of M-4 Bison jet bombers lined 
up at one airfield showed virtually the en- 
tire Soviet production of the craft; only a 
few were found at the other fields, fer- 
reted out by the U-2s. That convinced the 
Pentagon that the feared bomber gap was 
fictional. Three years later, the overhead 
view of the Tyuratam site (where all So- 
viet missiles were then tested) gave the 
U.S. some needed reassurance. Determin- 
ing that the rocket booster aperture at the 
base of the launch pad was 15 meters (50 
ft.) in diameter, photo interpreters con- 
cluded that the Soviets were still using 
missiles boosted by auxiliary rockets 
strapped around the circumference of the 
main rocket. Because they were so cum- 
bersome that they could not be practi- 
cally deployed, U.S. strategic planners 
concluded that the missile gap did not ex- 
ist either. The photograph of the Soviet's 
North Sea submarine fleet showed that it 
was largely a defensive force; the moored 
submarines shown here turned out to be 
Whisky- and Foxtrot-class submarines, 
designed to attack surface ships rather 
than to launch nuclear missiles. 

T hough the U-2 overflights of the So- 
viet Union ceased after Francis Gary 
Powers was shot down in May 1960 by a 
newly developed SAM-2 rocket, U-2s 
played a major role in U.S. intelligence 
of Cuba during the 1962 missile crisis. 
They shot pictures that the CIA’s top pho- 
tograph interpreter, Dino Brugioni, ana- 
lyzed to prove that Russian missile sites 
were being built on Cuban soil. Brugioni 
is now an ardent advocate of preserving 
declassified aerial photography. Says he: 
“I say these are historic films. The rec- 
ord of our times is here.” 

Today much of the aerial spying role 
has been taken over by giant satellites like 
the 12-ton Big Bird and by the top-secret 
SR-71 Blackbird high-altitude reconnais- 
sance plane (also designed by Kelly John- 
son), which flies near but not over Soviet 
territory, peering far into the heartland 
with its sophisticated electronic and op- 
tical sensors. The SR-71 may have set a 
record. So far, it has successfully eluded 
some 900 attempts by the Soviets and their 
allies to shoot it down. ■ 


Counterclockwise from left: Soviet missile 
and cosmonaut launch pad in Kazakhstan, 
Bison and Bear bombers lined up at an airfield. 
Whisky- and Foxtrot-class submarines, a 
Soviet nuclear test site 
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□ U.5. Oil Use Fell in 79, 
Industry Group Says 

The United States was the only 
major industrial nation to cut use of 
oil in the first 11 months of 1979, the 




yesterday. : 

Tbe instit ute made the evaluation^ 
based on data from the fclneigy 

nnrrmant and tb e CIA. ^ 

1 It said consumption m the United 
States dropped 2 percent during the 
'll-month period, compared, to the 
same time in 1973, while Japan and 
Great Britain had increases ot 1.9 
percent West Germany and France 
increased use by 3.2 percent, Italy by 
4.5 percent and Canada by 4.7 per- 
cent, the institute said. 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
7 April 1980 





v Latest size-up from U.S. intelligence 
on Soviet penetration of Afghanistan: 
Russians control Kabul, other chief 
cities and main roads — but not the na- 
tion's hills and mountains. The Af- 
ghan Army — once 90,000 strong — is 
now down to 25,000 as deserters ei- . 
ther return home or join the rebels. 1 
★ ★ ★ ' 1 

From intelligence sources comes 
word that Libya's strong man Muam- 
mar Qadhafi, long a financier of 
worldwide terrorism, is suddenly 
cooling off on the idea. Reason: Qa- 
dhafi has learned that he himself is 
the No. 1 target of terrorists who 
have been offered huge sums to kill 
him by some of Qadhafi’ s intended 
targets in the Arab world. i 
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Genomic 





From Wire Services 

Moscow— A man who was arrested in 
Afghanistan-in February and denounced in 
Moscow and Kabul as an American work- 
ing for the Central Intelligence Agency, 
appeared on Soviet television last night 
and condemned “U.S. imperialism/’ 

Speaking in a- slurred drawl, Robert 
Lee said: “I think most importantly that - 
the Muslim people of Afghanistan realize 
they are being tricked and deceived by 
U.S. imperialism/’ 

The interview appeared to end abrupt- . 
ly. ■•'■■■ " - ■* -A - :. 

The man, who appeared to be in his 
early 20s and was wearing steel-rimmed 
tinted glasses, a heavy turtleneck sweater 
and a raincoat, bore no apparent signs of . 
ill treatment. 

State Department spokesman David 


$ 



JA. 


Nall said in Washington that a man identi- 
fied as Robert Lee had appeared on Af- 
ghan television several days before and 
made similar comments. 


“We. don’t know who he is,” Mr. Nall 
said. “We haven’t had a chance to talk to 
him, although we have asked, the appropri- 
ate Afghan authorities about him/' 


The Soviet television broadcaster intro- 
duced him as an “American citizen” ar- 
rested during disturbances in Kabul, the 
Afghan capital, February 22. that she said 
were provoked by “internal and external 
counterrevolutionaries.” 


She said Mr. Lee had agreed of his own 
free will to be interviewed by a Soviet tel- 
evision special correspondent, Leonid Zol- 
torevski. 

The television broadcaster made no 


I A agent 
i Soviet TV 


mention of repeated charges by the Soviet 
and Afghan official media that Mr. Lee 
was an agent the CLA had sent to Afghani- 
stan to stir up anti government feeling. 


! 

I 


I 


The broadcaster also did not mention 
an announcement by pro-Soviet authori- 
ties in Kabul in February that Mr. Lee had 
been arrested with 16 Pakistani “agents” 
and that he and one Pakistani would stand 
trial on sabotage charges. : 

In reply to questions by a Tass corre- 
spondent, Mr. Lee said he was a chemistry 
student from Berkeley, Calif.; and had left 
the United States “in recent- times,” when 
he had gone to Afghanistan. ... ... - " 

He described events in Afghanistan as 
“another example of ■ what we 'saw 2D 
years ago in the struggle for freedom in 
Cuba and just as we saw in Vietnam,” 
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Case 


The legal principle underlying the case of the 
. United States v . Frank Snepp is a simple one; 
but it may well be the glue that preserves our i 
intelligence agencies from the ravages of a pur* 
ported absolutism* described under the euphe- 
mism of “the public’s right to know.” 

Continued disclosures by exigent Philip 
Agee, books by Snepp and others, had alarmed 
intelligence officials in the United States and 
abroad, American and allied. The CIA and re- 
lated American intelligence- agencies,, were 
more and more viewed as existing in ah unsta- 
ble environment, 

r Now that the Supreme Court has sustained 
the principle that the CIA may contractually re- 
; quire its employees to clear any publication con- 
cerning the agency* careful consideration 
should be focused on how the government is to 
! : operate with this right 

Clearly* the government’s successful action 
: against Frank Snepp, the ex-CIA agent who had 
signed at least two agreements with the CIA to 
submit matters proposed for publication con- 
^ ! cerning the agency for clearance— and who had 
represented personally to Adm. Stansfield 
Aimer that he would— is one of the more sig- 
nificant recent steps to buttress our nation’s in- 
telligence capacity. The rush to disclose by ex- 
employees and officials had reverberated 
throughout the international intelligence com- 
munity. Our longtime allies seriously ques- 
tioned our ability to maintain their confidence 
and trust* and sources questioned our ability to 
protect them. Our own operatives in the field 
were endangered by the disclosures of their ex- 
colleagues. 

. : We are beyond the day of Le Carre-like cloak 
and daggers in furnishing adequate and timely 
... intelligence to the president and his advisers ' 
for responding to the social* political and eco- 
nomic complexities of today’s world. Protecting 
our intelligence secrete, and the sources and 
methods by which we derive them*, is the cor- 
nerstone of an effective CIA. ^ 5 

' But in embracing the principle of the Snepp 
case*, there no lessening of our nation’s^ re-. 

I solve or ability to channel the activities of our 
u intelligence agencies in a proper and. lawful 
manner, to live within those safeguards and es- 
tablished bounds that prevent proscribed activi- 
ties both at home and abroad. 

In a significant article on the First Amend- 
ment and a responsible press, which caused 
1 much comment on these pages (September: 5* 
1977), the late Alan Barth* a discerning First 
Amendment advocate, wrote: > 

‘There are many matters, it must be recog- 
nized, that governments — including the govem- 
ments of democracies— ought , and must keep * 
secret . .> But the responsibility for guarding .; 
- them is a government responsibility, it is no£ a 
responsibiSty of the press. Nor should the press 

be considered in any sense a partner or Sagent of 
the government in discharging this tesponsibili- 

. ty” .. ^ ^ 


• The eminent British jurist and scholar Lord ] 
Scarman put it well when he observed that 1 
while freedom of the press; including the rights 
of the public to be informed, is a transcendent 
right it is a right subject in some instances and 
: * to some extent to the security of the nation, the 
security of the individual, property rights, the 
right of privacy and the right of the individual 

to renutation. 1 . 

; ,■ Inforeign intelligence and counterintelligence 
there is no danger of covering up wrongdoing if - 
. one wishes to report it Specifically, there are in- 
E ternal agency and executive branch me ch a ni s m s 
for disclosures, including taking the matter to the 
intelligence overright board or to the president 
himself. In addition, our shared system of checks 
and balances between the executive and legisla- 
p tive branches provides— through the congres- 
sional oversight function of the Senate and House 
intelligence committees— additional means for 
the “whistle blowers* ” redress— all without public 
disclosure necessarily of those matters that 
should be protected. 

Beyond a possible criminal sanction in a 
clearly definable area, such as publishing the 
names of CIA agents abroad, no statutory 
T scheme, given the limitations in definition, can 
be as effective, fair or limited as the simple con- 
tractual preclearance requirement. Nor is - the 
argument persuasive that the contract should 
? distinguish between classified and nonclassif ied 
data. The relevance of whether the matter is 
classified, nonclassified or classifiable is better 
left to the agency review process. Moreover, 
this across-the-board formula facilitates applica- 
tion of the clearance requirement to all levels 
lot the agency*, as it should, whether the pro- 
posed author is a former head of the agency or 
the lowest-level agent 

O; Now that the contract principle is firmly in 
t place* the government’s own responsibility is to 
see that such contracts are carefully and nar- 
rowly drafted to edstire the r§s^nabieri£te of 
the basic contract in relation to the job and 
trust imposed, as weff as toeasw&ihe reason- 
ableness of the agency's response. Tins impor- 
v tantly includes the speed of the review process 
:iand the basic fairness of the review to exclude . 
only from publication those matters that are 
and- should be truly secrets^ For the most part, j 
the greatest burdenisojathe reviewing agency 
to ensure this. But because oltii® understanda- 
ble reluctance of the courts ro undertake a 
review of the fairness of the. agency review 
v process, not to mention.the.outright difficulty,- 
consideration should be given to the creation of 
a special review panel inside the executive 
branch* but apart from the agency itself, to 
I ■ review any appeals of the employee from the - 
agency's own review. This address the tmpor- 
tant concern of keeping secret those things that 
should bey and not necessarily that which is 
merely embarrassing or disconcerting. Resort 
to the courts as is presently the case could then 
( be had.'. : •• ■ v v .?■ 




e 0. 
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The contractual principle of the Snepp case ; 
should be limited to those engaged in foreign in- i 
'' telligence and counterintelligence. That many 
governmental agencies employ persons who 
hold positions of trust and confidentiality does 
not stiff idently distinguish the" very special 
character and national needs of. our foreign in* 
telligence operations. 

_ Tlw issues in the Snepp case were not those of 
the First Amendment, but rather whether the • 
government might exercise its responsibilities 
in foreign intelligence by conditio ning the em- 
ployment of those who seek to enter into its em- 
ploy on a publication-preclearance process. The 
courts, on every level, found such a condition to j 
be valid and reasonable. The required forfeit- 
ure of profits was no more than an application I 
of the ancient maxim that one should not profit / 

? rom bis own wrongdoing. The legal principles 
involved and the lack of disputed facts ren- 
dered the case so simple as to warrant summary 
disposition in the Supreme Court, The nation is 
the better for the decision. v : J 


y The writer, former attorney general in the 
—• ;: ~p a rter administration, is in private practice it* 
Atlanta ... ; - . . ,/ ; " . . v- * 
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8 April 1980 


Aspin Decries 
Federal Power 
Of Censorsh^f, 

: ' By George Lardner Jr- . ; ; 

Washimtoa PpsfeSfcatf Writar . - 

The chairman, of the House Intelli- 
gence oversight subcommittee yester- 
day urged congressional action tp pre- 
vent government censorship, powers 
: from being, used to ,ward oftcriticism 
and embarrwment:^^.r^^ p ^|^^v 
■> Rep. Les Aspin (l>wrs.) expressed 
alarm at the , scope of . a recent Su- 
; preme Court Jdedsion upholding the 
CIA’s secrecy agreements andsaid/he 
> feared that, other government agen- 
cies could user the : ruling- to clamp 
down on eurtent and former em- 
: p.loyes. ; ' ‘ . ') - v/;.- • . Pr 

“This is an. area that : cries out for 
legislation/* Aspin declared in a state- 
ment following up on a briefing last 
month on the -CIA’s prepublication re- 
view system* He said a brief check of 
other U.&A V intelligence agencies 
showed wide disparities in; their prac- 
tices.*- v.;: p 

Aspin, who intends to hoir a hearing 
on the issue, pointed out that the top 
secret - National S ecuri ty Agency, 

■i. “whose employes are privy to some of 
the most highly ^ classifieds national 
: security inf orraation,*^ has nd rule re- 
quiring the v submission- of writings 
for review*,. * ’ - - 
* Meanwhile ^ the’ FBI ’’whose pri- 
mary mission- is -one of law enforce 
v ment and whose employes may never 
; see classified^ information/”- Aspin 
v said, requires all present and former 
v employes to submit manuscripts con- 
taining any information learned in- the 
, course of their' work for.theibureau^i 

The CDUind^the Defense Intelli-: 
gence Agency require the submission 
: of manuscripts containing any intelli- 
gence information, whether it is clas- 
l sified or. not,; obtained id thes course 
of employment^^fe.i a . W C* ^ * - 1 


Aspin said he had no quarrel with 
the notion that U.S. intelligence, 
agences ought to be able to protect 
their legitimate secrets, but he said 
the Supreme Court ruling, in effect, 
“sharpens the government’s blue pen- 4 
cil and invites the intelligence agen- 
cies to edit manuscripts for far more 
than classified material.” * . 

- -The Supreme Court held in the case 
of former CIA officer Frank Snepp 
that explicit secrecy agreements were 
not necessarily required, and it sug- 
gested that all government employes 
. who deal in confidential matters could 
[ be required, to. submit to^ prepublica- 

tion review. : 

i.Callirig for legislation; to narrow the. 
court’s Feb. 19 ruling, ^Aspiri^saicL that • 
, “many- agencies: deal/with classified 
informations The Department ofrCom- 
merce, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Department of Interior 
rand' the Department of Agriculture 
are but a few examples.” 
v He saidPe^Iegislatibn' should spell 
out, which agencies.^ may impose se- 
crecy agreements and; should set up 
an outside; review board: to consider 
appeals of what is cerisoredpppeals 
of CIA deletions, Aspin noted, are 
^ handled by the CIA^ ;; !?\ 
i- ; Aspin said he f bit Congress should 
; also try to spell out what can be cen- 
sored* should limit legal liability to 
; the* individuals .who pledged to keep 
secrets, and should consider more ap- 
propriate punishments for violators. ■ 
.??,* The penalty in Snepp’s case, was - 
confiscation of the earnings from 
Snepp’s book, ; but: Aspin. said that : 
ri might not deter someone “who might 
wish to harm the. CIA.” •" 


c \ “It is essential that we protect w key : 
operations of the intelligence commu- 
' nfty from, compromise,” Aspin said.- 
“But we should not set up a process to 
protect, key officials •, of . the intelli- 
gence community from embarrass^-M 
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ABROADATHOMB 

The Mind 
Of the 
Censor s 


By Anthony Lewis - 


:• BOSTON, April 6— The “chief pur- 
pose” of the First Amendment’s free 
speech and press guarantees, the Su- 
preme Court has said, was to prevent 
prior restraints on expression: Ameri- 
cans did not want the old English sys- 
tem of censorship,, when nothing could 
be published without an official li- 
cense. So it is a constitutional truism 
that prior restraints are bad. 

But one book in American history 
has been subjected to prior restraint — 
to censorship— by court order. That is 
“The C.I.A. and the Cult of Intelli- 
gence,” by Victor Marchetti and John 
D. Marks. Eight years ago this month 
the Government won an injunction al- 
lowing the C.I-A. to censor the manu- 
script. It was published with 168 blank 
spaces where the censors had cut. 

Now the C.I.A., after lengthy consid- 
eration, has agreed to let 25 of the 
missing passages be printed in whole 
or in part. The words that we are al- 
lowed to see for the first time make 
fascinating reading. That is not be-| 
cause they disclose highly charged 
matters of national security: to the} 
contrary. 

Pages 292-3 of the book as published,! 
for example, described a meeting oft 
. the National Security Council under) 
President Nixon in December 1969.' 
After the first sentence the censors cut| 
outapassage. Now restored, it reads: 

“The purpose of this session was to 
decide what American policy should 
be toward the governments of south- 
ern Africa.” , I 


A few lines down, the censors cut in] 
mid-sentence: “There was sharp disa- 
greement within the government on 
how hard a line the United States 
should take with the. . . .“The remain-1 
ing words, now restored, are: 
white-minority regimes of South Afri- 
ca, Rhodesia and the Portuguese colo- 
nies in Africa.” 

'Two words were cut from this 
sentence: “Henry Kissinger talked 
about the kind of general posture the 
United States could maintain toward 
the and outlined the spe- 

cific policy options open to the Presi- 
dent.” The missingwords turn out to 
be “white regimes. 1 * 

Finally, on those two pages, there 
was a reference to the fact that 
“Henry Kissinger had sent a National 
Security Study Memorandum 

(|£S.S.M. 39)” to departments inter- 
ested in southern Africa. Kissinger 
• was then Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, ; and 

N.S.S.M. 39 must have been One of the 
least secret things he did. The memo, 
the text of which was widely published 
years ago, took the view that black 
movements for majority rule were un- 
likely to succeed soon. 

When C.I.A. officials talk about the 
need for censorship of books about the 
agency, they always point to the dan- 
ger of disclosing agents’ names or se- 
cret foreign sources or intelligence 
methods. What is striking about these 
passages is that they contain no such 
material. 

The restored lines are innocuous. To- 
the extent that they point anywhere, it 
is toward a discussion of policy: 
American policy on southern Africa. Is 
there a serious argument, of constitu- 
tional law or common sense, that the 
American public should not be allowed 
to reflect years afterward on the wte 
dom of such a policy and the way it 
was made? 

The Kissinger-Nixon policy was 
founded on the belief that the Portu- 
guese would hold on to their African 
colonies indefinitely. Within: a few 
years that premise was shattered, and 
the whole policy had to be reap- 
praised. If there is anything the Firet 
Amendment protects, it must be the 
right — indeed the responsibility — of 
■ a democratic public to scrutinize such 
official mistakes and changes^ in 
policy. 

The courts held that the C.I.A. could 
censor the Marchetti-Marks book be- 
cause Victor Marchetti had been an 
agency official and had signed a se- 
crecy agreement. On an even farther- j 


reaching theory the Supreme Court \ 
has just deprived Frank Snepp.of all 1 
his modest profits from a book on the : 
last days in Vietnam. And the C.I.A. is I 
now going after John Stockwell for his | 
two-year-old book on the American | 
role in Angola. Again, these other two I 
‘ books are largely concerned with poli- 
cy. And both, incidentally,, are highly 
critical of Henry Kissinger. 

Of course the C.I.A. says that it does 
not censor policy criticism or merely 
embarrassing material. And Govern- 
ment lawyers offer the reassurance 
that any mistakes on the part of the 
censors will be corrected by reviewing 
courts. * 

But the history .of “The C.I.A. and 
the Cult of Intelligence,” is compelling 
evidence to the contrary. The agency 
cut many passages of no security rele- 
vance whatever; the ones mentioned 
here are just the latest example. Re- 
viewing courts did not restore the 
cuts; judges were shy of tangling with 
the C.r.A. It took years of administra- 
tive appeals under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act to get these 25 passages 
cleared. And now the C.I.A. is asking 
Congress largely to exempt it frdin the 
Act! * 

There are some rear secret s to pro- 
tect But censors, however thoughtful, 
tend to be overzealous; it is the nature 
of censorship to go too far. That is why 
the framers of the First Amendment 
sought to prevent prior restraints. And 
that is why wholesale, self-interested 
C.I.A. censorship, should be replaced 
by a careful, detached system to safe* 
guard only genuine intelligence 
secrets. ’ W. . 



* 
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By George Lardner Jr. 

^ aa hinaton Poat Staff Writer * -~~ 

The CIA acknowledged at a secret 
House briefing last month that it has 
allowed the writings and speeches of 
a number of former CIA officials to 
go uncensored while pressing court 
action against others more critical of 
the agency. . . 

CIA officials admitted that they are 
worried about the. “Impression" of un- 
fairness arising from their review sys- 
tem, but maintained that some ex-offi- 
cials can be trusted more readily than 
others. > 

| The CIA's censorship practices have 
come under scrutiny as the result of a 
; sweeping Supreme Court decision up- 
holding the secrecy agreements that 
i the CIA requires of its employes and 
Jalso imposes on them after they leave 
i the agency. 

\ The briefing for the House Intelli- 
gence Committee was held in execu- 
tive session March 6 at the CIA's re- 1 
quest, but a “sanitized” transcript was 
finally prepared for public release at 
the urging of Rep. Les Aspin (D-Wis.). 

Aspin said in an interview that the 
CIA “softened" one exchange in the 
testimony slightly, but that the tran- 
script still shows that the agency ap- 
pears to have “a very arbitrary and 
capricious system." 

“It also gives the impression, if not 
the fact, of their going after the CIA's 
critics arid leaving the ‘old boy net- 
work* alone," Aspin said. “We have, in 
essence, an operation here that raises 
more questions than it answers." 

The CIA's censorship rules are so 
broad that they could he construed to 
• cover even casual remarks, according 
to a copy! submitted *Q the House com- 
mittee. They require employes and 
former employes to submit “all writ- 
ings and scripts or outlines y of oral 
presentations intended for non-official 
publication, including works of fic- 
tion,” to the CIA’s Publications Re- 
view Board if they make “any men- 
tion of intelligence data or activities." 

“Publication," in turn, is defined as 


“communicating information to one or 
more persons." As a civil-liberties, law- . 
(,yer put it, that could cover “even let- 
ters to, your mother.’* 

The chairman of the CIA's Publica- 
tions Review Board, Herbert E. Hetu, 
acknowledged at the briefing that it is 
^.impossible to check on everything 
CIA alumni write or say. 

“There are a lot of things that take 
place, you know, that we. just can’t 
; keep track of," he told the committee. 

| “People go on talk shows, make ex- 
temporaneous speeches, and all sorts 
of things." V 

But he maintained that the board, 
which !was established in mid-1978, 
makes every effort to be evenhanded 
and even “to assist the author" in get- 
ting his work into print while making 
sure that no classified information is 
disclosed. • 

He said the review board has gone 
over 198 manuscripts' in the past three 
years, most of them magazine articles, 
and disapproved only three— two by 
current CIA employes and one by a 

former employe. Four other manu- 
scripts were withdrawn. 

'7~- CIA; regulations specify that ap- 
proval for publication “will not be de- 
nied solely because the subject matter 
may be embarrassing to or critical of 
the agency” Hetu has said that the 
CIA tries to be scrupulous about that 
and “lots** of the manuscripts ap- 
proved have been quite critical. 

He and the other CIA officials at 
the briefing acknowledged, however, 
that they do not review the newspaper 
columns written by Cord Meyer and 
Tom Braden, the novels of E. Howard 
' Hunt, •• or the university-course lec- 
tures on CIA by K Lyman Kirkpa- 
trick, all former officials of the 
agency- , 

Thus far, the CIA has pressed court 
action against three CIA veterans ac- 
cused of not submitting their work for 
pre-publication review. The govern- 
ment won the first case, involving a 
book called “Decent Interval** by 
Frank Snepp, with the Supreme Court 
ruling of Feb.! 19. Snepp has been or- 


dered to turn over the $120,000 hei 
earned from the book to the govern- j 
ment, and he cannot publish two 
other manuscripts he ha3 been work- 
ing on without CIA clearance. 

The other two cases, still in prelimi- 
nary stages, involve breach-of-contract 
suits against John. R.. StockweU, au- 
thor of an expose of the CIA’s opera* 
tions in Angola in 1975-7$, and Philip 
Agee, who helped write two books ex- 
posing the names of CIA. agents in Eu- 
rope and Africa. 

CIA 'officials at the House briefing 
acknowledged a certain discomfiture 
over the fact that legal actions have 
been taken only against the CIA's 
critics. 

“This is something that does indeed 
concern us," CIA lawyer Ernest May- 
erf eld (testified. . . What worries us 
most in this area is the impression we 
create! by going after Snepp and not 
going after Cord Meyer." 

He suggested, however, that the 
CIA ought jto have “greater, concern 
about people like Snepp who, after 
having repeatedly promised the ^rec- 
tor to! submit his book for pre-publica- 
tion review, went ahead and surreptfri 
tiousty published. We have less con- 
cern that Mr. Meyer would deliber- 
ately reveal a secret or would deliber- 
ately do harm." • ' ■ . 

The government did not allege in 
the Snepp case that he had disclosed 
any classified information in his book. 
The Supreme Court held this was not 
’ necessary to holding; him liable for 
not submitting his manuscript. •• .t 
• v s; CIA officials insisted at the hearing, 
however, that there was some classi- 
fied information in Snepp's book al- 
though they did not press that point 
in the courts. They maintained that 
“Decent Interval" could have been 
published with little revision if Snepp 
had submitted it for review. u 

; “The criticisms, would have re- 
mained intact," Hetu declared. “We 
would not have hurt the sense of the 
book at all." 
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Armed with a favorable opinion from the Su- • \ 
preme Court in the Frank Snepp case, the CIA has 
turned its attention to John Stockwell, suing to col- 
lect royalties on his book, “In Search of Enemies.” 

That book, written in 1978, accused the CIA of lying 
to Congress and the public about its covert opera- - , 
tions in Angola. 7^ 

In the Snepp ruling, the court affirmed the 
CIA’s authority to censor books or articles by em- 
ployees, including those no longer working for the 
agency, and to collect any royalties on works pub- 
: lished without its approval. The court supported its ', ... 
open-ended ruling by holding , that: the agreement -• 
each new employee signs represents a contract to. 
preserve agency secrets. Breaching that contract*: it/' 
as the court ruled that Mr. Snepp had done, entitles 

the government to damages, even, if no classified in- 
formation is published. 

The problem with such “contracts/’ of course, 
is that they often are applied selectively. An official 


' , - • - ' J . 

high in the agency hierarchy is less likely to be tak- 
en to court than, say, a low-ranking employee — 
especially if the latter’s version of certain events 
differs markedly from the former’s. Thus we see 
former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger publish- 
ing his memoirs with no worry of bein& censored, 

■* despite the charge in the Stockwell book that Mr. 
Kissinger was one official who falsified events in 
, Angola during the mid-1970s; .5 ;- : . ; -r 

. It will be surprising if the government. fails in 
its case against Mr. Stockwell. This means that un- 
less the Supreme Court clarifies or at least limits, 
the scope of its Snepp ruling, we are likely to see fu-t 
ture administration officials publish their own ver - 1 
sion of events and rely on the courts to prevent su- ' s 
bordinates from airing versions that present em- 
barrassing conflicts. " 

1 Sounds like an efficient way to control the his- 
torical record. . ,. \ 
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'1Ai a-tlme when some^on; the leftspealcLof Cold 
War II,! we should remind ourselves that-the full 
Jiistory of Cold War I hay yet to emerge/Lacking 
an understanding of thepast, we are doomed to 
repeat the mistakes of- the first cold war. (Vide 
‘ Alan Wolfe’s discussioniCof Pentagon- nostalgia 
Tot?1950s nuclear superiority across the page.) - - 
^Fittingly, this issue ofiT/te Nation appears - on 
' the; eve of the annual gathering of the Organiza- 
tion of American Historians in.San Francisco: 


. We- commend to them the cold-war scholarship 
i bFProf. Sigmund Diamond on page 423 Dia- 
mond’s excavations into F.B.I. files through.the 
Freedom of information Act (which also un- 


earthed the hilarious J. Edgar Hoover letter on 
page 421) limns the Bureau’s intrusive presence 
:'on- the Yale campus in the late 1940s, and.pro- 
-,vides, en passant, an amusing glimpse of the ef- 
1 forts of a Yale undergraduate named William F. 


|Biickley- Jr. to : curry favor with the:DireetorS^rf 
^Professor Diamond’s account, based as it is on | 
^censored - F. BllSdocuments, cannot -pretend to 
Agive the full story, yet' it does strongly suggest 
•jjureau meddling-withracademic freedom^ 'More 
^ntral- to the.'current- foreign policy-imbroglio 
^between the United States, and Iran would be the 
‘information buried in; G.I.A. files pn its/1953 
^intervention that restored the Shah to his throne, 

. the subject of Kermi t Roosevelt’s Countercoup, 
'reviewed by Thomas Powers on page 437.; Even 
Roosevelt’s upbeat,. Rover Boy view of, the coup 
SwSs withdrawn by its publishers, a conglomerate, 
Sunder pressure from. a British oil conglomerate.' 
-Given the crucial role of the C.T. Ai 1 in; American 
"policy; it becomes vital that current efforts to ex- " 
empt it from the F.O.I.A. be defeated As Kirk- 
patrick Sale, vice president of P.E~.N,; recently 
'testifiedr “To remove? ffrom' the F.O.I.A. fthis 
^ particular agency y .'^would-be tantamount to 
- denying our people their own history.’’: 
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By George Lardner Jr. . w 

: *;.*;■ Washington Post Staff Wfltcr.j St v/ V>. 

^•The^ Justice. [iepartmeht has“>rtrr 
dorsed an ‘ Unprecedented exemption-, 
from the Freedom of Information Act 
that would empower both the CIA and 
th£ FBI to block court review-of “cer-~ 
tilled” secrets. . * r r vvit:;;: 

The new, proposal, , which the, CIA,, 
has agreed' to support, would .cover fl 
three .broad categories of,. intelligence 
information . that ’^Would ;be .immune ; 
from disclosure!!;.^ V :’. r ; -/ : Z ;* 
Under ' r pi‘eseht v law t the ‘^federal 1 
courts have the. authority' to examine . 

. ariy government / documents, dented.!' 
under the Freedom of Information; 
Act to* determlnfc r if they^bay^^bOeri ’ 
prdperly withheld. ;' ** £ : o\ *V*Y ; v;*VH 
Officials ..at^JuStiCe,’ however]!' Said:, 
the new bill would set up a certifica- 
;tion procedure that would hot permit*! 
‘any ”sccorid-gue$singV by/the;- judicial 
• . ary*- i • . , • r : y.\ *?; v ' fcv* 

• -Several sources saia that, under the j 
plan, it* appears that even previously ; 
unclassified information could be held 
back. They, said it could- also be con-- 
strued;to ; biock th^ disclosure of activr * 
ities suih as.Uiose ; undertaken years,' 
a go./ii/thq FBl'^cphfroyersiat : COIN-.| 


-fiij 

: ; ,The proposal, sources said* covers;.;^ 
; j i •. Intelligence informatiph ! obtained j 
.. from- sources other thah ; employes .’of j 

' • theU.S. govern 

■ • Information identifying or •'tend*/: 
* !m r t/i source ; oV J potential -] 


1 Information: about , scientific Vbt* 

.v technical Systems for, the.£oll ec^ioii of. 4 
intelligence tso Ibng : as these systems v : ! 
do not involve a! rl s k td ;htirn art life oH fl 
; health. Officials;, said r this-;* Was de-*v 
j signed ti^fevenV^hi^CTASlbtJ exam-id 
.• pie, ' from maintaining? the?, secrecyr/o^f' 

. any: drug : fexpei:Jrft^tattqiS!^fp^a^; 
such' as MK-UIiTHA'ind” others* it har r i 

.j ( ; [Justice:, Depdrtm^^ v T;’d^; 
Ascribed tbe. plan- as a ■ much inore./i trii-J y 
.ited inrbad on. the^^i^pm^ofllhfof^ 
$ mation Act than the sweeping exemp-V 
| tip* the ‘-CIA. proposed/f earlier; .thi^/: 
>;year to put/ its operational* and >technf£ 
l calf ilei Virtually bey6nd:th^j*eaCh of '}• 
% the jaw; Inform ationin-tlie threecate»A 


POST 

. .. .>• r/.» ,v ■»;. i.^rr * 

— r. ..j. i t f ’-l 1 ' -vj^ • X^y^* 

’ '• r ” -*.r; 

9 |p04f.a 

' '’i 'TK Vi. st. JL V ^ 

Kgories, ‘ib V down v in v tlie; hew . proposal X 
Should still ber sought : in. the ..courts by::! 
^Americans ;reauestih 2 ' tecords> about * 


prin c ipl f ;P u bli c^p ver s i gh t ,- ] ;p n e'- 

^government lawyer. sbid: # ^ie}ClA^thevj 
; g FBI and ;cHher U.S|, intelligenceiagenj - 
cies HVOiild ' stilL^hay e.:^ InspecO^ 
^files ih^respphs^^tq'frbedbm of /infor*; 
8:!matibn;requests:.bPfoth ; .c^ 

^ dacumcnt^; or^portions/iof* documents 
^.as coy erec^ by . the! he w. exempf 
lj£ t Ohcft 

a* tif ications'* would ^ be * -conclusive ^ and ji 
||nqt:subjec\ip'Judiciai;re^ 

^ ^'DHsjblg "hhahge ^frorn^ current f law] 
^;istihat"tbe^decisibhs * [toywithSb61d]"ywiU:y 
fl’.be mad e: by^the' executive branch ,” 
/other official 

' ' will cause" any additional information * j 
to be withheldv• 7 ^>;^^^^':;y^•:■"^•^ 

v Congressional expertif and ' defend-^ 
ers of the']’ cur rentV Frpeaonii of ; I hf br - \ 
mation A^t ^epe r skepticalv V- . j 

v« i “In a some: iN respects, y it f may be | 
broader than the CIA’s original pro- ? 
posal ” said one congressional source. ,^ 
“It doesn’t appear ^tpj be |lfmitqd , tqj 
classified informa tion.^They; [the CIA] 
should be very happy if they get this ” ^ 
-' Another freedom of information ex- 1 
pert pointed out'that 'the- CIA has: in ] 
the. past attempted to; withhold even •;# 

. newspaper, articles/ on 1 the a grounds j 
[that their disclosure; would; rdyeal ; M 
!'CIA source.: In any case, he predicted;] 
/that the proposed* certification.proce^ 
"dure would stir up strong.opposition;^ 
1: government officials saidiio. cousidlS 
eration was given to prohibiting cer- 
tification 1 for information about illegal 
or improper activities. ”That would be 
insulting [(loathe Unteljigencie ( ageu- 
cies],” dne 'said.’ ^‘The '. whole 7process 
assumes good 'faith in complying with 
the law. There are? no guarantees 
against abuses of any law.” ‘ ? 1 . * / 

/ ; The new propoYal is expected to b e 
^ submitted to the House government 
information '^subcommittee a"nd the 
Senate subcommittee on administra- 
tive practice and/ procedure, the two 
panels with jurisdiction over the Free- 
dom of Information Act. It may also 
be assigned to the, potentially* more 
sympathetic House and Senate Intelli- 
gence committees, which are consider- 
ing charter legislation for the U.S. in- 
telligence community.' ’ . ;r /V;y > ;r '; 
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CIA ’s Exemption from Scrutiny by the Public 
Would Impede Scholarship , Congress Is Told 


By Anne C. Roark 

WASHINGTON 

If the Centra! Intelligence Agency suc- 
ceeds in freeing itself from public scrutiny, 
it would impede scholarly research and 
keep the public in the dark about its activi- 
ties, members of academic organizations 
and a writers* group told Congress last 
week. 

Their testimony was perhaps the most 
vigorous attack thus far on the c.i.a/s 
campaign to win exemption from the Free- 
dom of Information Act, which gives the 
public access to government documents. 

Others Might Seek Exemption 

“If the c.i.a. is successful in this effort,’* 
said Richard S. Kirkendall, professor of 
history at Indiana University, “it is entire- 
ly likely that other government agencies — 
/ 'h as the Department of Defense, the 
partment of Justice, the Federal Trade 
^ commission, and the State Department — 
will also attempt to gain similar exemption 
from the [Freedom of Information Act|. 
thereby further denying scholars public 
records indispensable to their scholarly re- 
search.” 

Athan G. Theoharis, professor of histo- 
ry at Marquette University, argued that the 
measures being considered by Congress 
failed to insure that the intelligence agency ? 
would conduct itself properly. 

What’s more, Mr. Theoharis said, there 
is no evidence that national security has 
been harmed by any revelations based on 
C.i.a. documents released so far. 

•Scholarly Works of Lasting Value* 

“We do have evidence, however, that 
the act has already been used by historians 
to produce scholarly works of lasting val- 
ue,” said Mr. Kirkendall, who was testify- 
ing on behalf of the Organization of Ameri- 
can Historians, the American Historical 
Association, and the American Associ- 
ation of University Professors. 


Kirkpatrick Sale, an author representing ! 
an American writers’ group known as the 
pen American Center, argued that, with- 
out the Freedom of Information Act, the 
public would never have known about the 
c.i.a.’s involvement in attempts to invade 
Cuba and assassinate Fidel Castro, in 
events surrounding the assassination of 
John F. Kennedy, in drug trafficking in 
Southeast Asia, and in a host of domestic- 
spying and mind-altering projects. 

“This, wc argue, is nothing minimal; this 
is the stuff that an informed citizenry abso- 
lutely must know if it is in any real sense to 
(be a citizenry-, to protect its very integrity 
. and to participate intelligently in affairs of 
the state,” Mr. Sale concluded. 

Testifying last week before the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence, scholars 
cited more than 50 books and articles 
based on c.i.a. documents obtained 
through the information act. 

In another development, 150 leaders of 
academic, religious, and civil-liberties 
groups sent a letter to Congress last week 
opposing the propose*/ sxemption. 

The Freedom of Information Act, the 
letter argued, serves as an important “in- 
dependent check on the c.i.a.’s activi- 
ties.” 

More than 30 Schoiara 

“It is imperative,” the letter continued, 
“that the Freedom of Information Act not 
be sacrificed as part of a hasty or ill-consid- 
ered reaction to current international ten- 
sions.” 

Signers of the letter included more than 
30 university scholars, as well .as spokes- 
men for organizations ranging from the 
American Baptist Churches, USA to the 
Association of American Publishers. Aca- 
demic groups signing the letter in- 
cluded the Association of Arab . 
American University Graduates, the 
Federation of American Scientists, 
the Historians for Freedom of Infor- 
mation, the Middle East Research 
and Information Project, the United 
States Student Association, and the 
Freedom of Information Center at 
the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism. 

The public-disclosure exemption 
was not the only thing about the pro- 
posed c.i.a. charter that disturbed 
academic groups. 


The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors warned that it did 
not go far enough to protect scholars 
from covert and possibly illegal ac- 
tivities on campuses. 

Testifying for the a.a.u.p., Doug- 
las Rendleman, professor of law at 
the College of William and Mary, 
said: 

“We recognize the legitimate role 
which the intelligence agencies play 
in promoting our country's national 
interests. In carrying out their proper 
functions, the intelligence agencies 
should benefit from the intellectual 
resources found in the nation's col- 
leges and universities. 

“Congress should make it clear, 
however, that access by the intelli- 
gence agencies to the academic com- 
munity must not compromise the in- 
dependence of our educational insti- 
tutions and the free search for truth 
which is the hallmark of academic in- 
quiry in a free society." 

Mr. Rendleman said the legislation 
should: 

► Ban the use of academic institu- 
tions as a cover and the use of uni- 
versity employees for covert activt* 
ties and recruitment. 

► Require that ^hy contacts be- 
tween the c.i.a. and academic insti- 
tutions or individual scholars be fully 
disclosed. 

► Prohibit intelligence agencies 
from subsidizing the publication or 
distribution of scholarly books or ar- 
ticles that attempt to influence public 
opinion in the U. S. or abroad. 

► State that intelligence agencies 
are not authorized to violate the 
Buckley Amendment, the federal law 
that restricts public access to student 
files. 

Alfred D. Sumberg, the a.a.u.p.'s 
director of government relations, 
said last week he had been assured 
by Senate staff aides that academic 
groups would be consulted in re- 
drafting provisions in the c.i.a. 
charter that would affect universities. 

The provisions that are causing 
scholars so much concern are part of 
a bill, s 2284, introduced in February 
by Sen. Walter D. Huddleston, 
Democrat of Kentucky; Sen. Charles 
McC. Mathias, Jr., Republican of 
Maryland; and other members of the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence. 

A similar bill, hr 6820, was intro- 
duced in March in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Rep. Les Aspin, 
Democrat of Wisconsin. 
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HUNTINGTON HERALD DISPATCH (WV) 
22 March 1980 



CONGRESS, under,' pres* j 
sure from both the business 
community and various arms, 
of the federal government; is 
moving to legislate a- major 
mutilation of the federal Free- 
dom of Information Act.| f 

Under pending legislation; 
three entire-federal agencies' 
— the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation -and the Central 
Intelligence Agency — Would 
be virtually exempt from' giv- 
ing any information ‘to the 
public- and the press under the 
FOI Act. 


For example, as matters 
now stand, the FTC can be re- 
quired to disclose a whole 

range of significant consumer 
information submitted by pri- 
vate businesses. But,;- under 
legislation .already approved 
by the Senate, all a business 
would ha^erto do to keep 
sucM information, from the 


public would-be to mark it 
^“confidential^’ when sub- 
! mitting it.to ttee FTC.-. V; AA 

For it| : p^i^ th^ FBI al- 
ready has atbcpad exemption 
- under the afct 36 keep - secret' 
any information that would' 
‘ ‘interfere-^iUl’ appending in*; 
vestigation|would‘tonstitute 
an unwalcrant^l riavasion of. 
privacyl’ M would? *- disclose 
the identifj^ofl'acconfidential 


source.” But 


ion has 


been introduced .'t that? would 


give the FBI a blanket ex- 
clusion from the FOI Act. 


> Similarly, under current 
law> the, CIA is permitted to 
\yithhold v from the public any ' 
information the release of 
which, in the view of; the spy- 
agency, would cause “identi- 
fiable damage to the national 
Security.” But, as is ! the: case 
with the FBI, pending legisla- 
tion would totally exempt the 
agency from the FOI Act. 

• While there have been vari- 
ous; minor amendments to the 
FOI Act since its enactment in 
1966, these attempts.represent 
- the most sweeping;--- and dev-,; 
astating — changes in it yet 
proposed, ‘i; 


i And. make no mistake about 
it. If efforts to exempt these, 
three agencies meet with suc- 
cess, it. will prove only the 
first step. Other cabinet de- 
partments-. and- ; independent 
regulatory agencies will lose 
no time seeking the same sort- 
of exemption..?;' A. 

t At '{harpdfnti'the FOT Acfcifg 
one <Jf - the most . important! 


steps ever taken, in the cam-v 
paign | to bring ; government 
into the “sunshine” - — will be' 


as.good as dead.-A 



: That must not berallowed to?, 
happe n. ft 
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Intelligence: Misguided Quest for Moral Purity 

& niii Mi i iW t i "viiiiii t ii 


U4 


. • . ' • » ■- ", f'V I 

; By James R. Schlesinger 
The following is excerpted from a 
. statement last week by Mr. SchleSin * 

- ger. who served as Director of Central 
Intelligence in 1973*. to the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence. 

The question before this committee and 
the Congress is not whether American in- 
telligence should have a charter of en- 
abling legislatioiv Such legislation has ex- 
isted* in skeletal form since the National 
Security Act of 1947. The question before 
you is whether to repeal the existing legis- 
lation and to replace it with a lengthy and 
[detailed charter specifying countless do’s 
and don’ts, establishing (until such legisla- 
tion is again changed) the criteria, limits, 
and obligations not only for the intelligence 
community and the American people but 
for the entire international audience as 
. well. 

: I submit that the proper path to follow 
[to have an effective intelligence commu- 
r nity for the United States is to retain the 
skeletal form and then amend it as neces- 
sary. Repealing the legislation will, by it- 
self, create confusion by wiping out over 30 
years of Court decisions. Substituting a de- 
tailed charter will restrict future flexibil- 
ity, severely handicap liaison relationships 
and agent recruitment, and grossly curtail 
special operations capabilities.-^ 

: When virtuaUyr*aik democratic; states 
maintain intelligence establishments, it is 
‘ significant th another democracies have not 
^seriously- considered : thteir^jrpe-^of^ legisl- 
ation. . The - comprehensive^ legislative 
charter is ah^ idea that was germinated in 
the investigations and exposures, much of 
it iU : adyised4thaptert^i»4^5 v TOe^m- 
preheasive Aarter>ii^aniidea whose [time 
"has pissed Al: believe -^eneflci^jrpais^l. 

. Much- has been ssdd in- rwentirri 
the ^desirability of*easing the restrictions 
that have been placed upon the CIA in re- 
cent years. It is sometimes suggested that 
the charter would assist in that process. 

Regrettably, it would not. A charter 
-.would intensify restriction. And more re- 
striction, by any other name; is still more . 
^restriction. " V. 

In the last five years, incalculable dam- 
age has been done to the U.S. intelligence 
establishment.. While we have been en- 
gaged in a quest for purity and in extended 
[discussion* of the: meaning of righteousness 


(or/of self-righteousness ), the intelligence j 
instrument itself has- been deteriorating. 
Morale has declined. Recruitment, internal^ 
and extemal-lhas suffered^The capacity of 
intelligence gathering- has suffered con? 
comitantly;? both special operations and 
counterintelligence * : have:f been ^ severely 
damaged;j:Our actions- have been viewed/.; 
withf amazement by. foreign intelligence- 
agencies^and - foreign governments -with 
regret and apprehension by our friends and 
sheer schadenfreude by our enemies. Thus,^ 
the IrruTiediate goal for this nation— and for 
[this committee— should^ bei the rebuilding 
[and revitalization! of the intelligence estabv 
lishment 4 tin ^ § yy 

| In the post-war period, despite arsearing 
Recollection of . Pearl Harbor,' this society 
[examined with some trepidation the matter 
hti secret intelligence.: There was concern 
Rhat an intelligence agency might become? 
Roo powerful. That, in the intellectual am- 
biance of those years, it might result in a 
[Gestapo* type organization. Thus, there was 
[Recognition of a tension between secret in- 
telligence and open democratic institu- 
ftions; That tension- has never disappeared. 
sNor has the need disappeared for a bai-> 
Janced judgment acknowledging the re- 
quirements of secret intelligence and the 
^protection of democratic institutions. The 
[dilemma is still there. It must be squarely 
F faced. In 1947, it was wisely decided that 
| the preservation of democratic societies re^ 
Iquired the acceptance of compromises re- 
fgarding secret intelligence. That judgment 
I not only remains valid today, it has be- 
Jcom€> increasingly valid; ^ . 

| A detailed and lengthy charter is, in ef- 
! feet a written constitution for the intelli- 
I gence.community._The _ consequence _of 
Isuch a written constitution will be , the ap- 
5 pearance? of "strict constructionists’" and 
I ‘‘loose constructionists" regarding whether 
| or not specific activities are permissible. 

| In all probability, certain actions would be 
I challenged in the courts on the basis that 
! the GIAvhas: exceeded its prescribed au- 
[ thoriti^ CThis is a nation extraordinarily 
l givenjo- litigation. r Z~Z r.* * ~ Z ZZZZ 


J Indeed, it would have further effects, it 
: would reinforce the already existing ten- 
’ dency for prospective operations to be ex- 
tensively debated or deferred awaiting the 
? judgment of the new specialists in intelli- 
\ gence law. (The General Counsel's office 
•has/in recent years, been one of the few 
[ growth industries within intelligence.) It 
would further reinforce the debilitating 
tendency for intelligence to become in- 
: wa rd-looklng, dealing with domestic con- 
straints and debates rather than devoted to 
■ external actions. ~ 

The detailed charter represents some- 
thing akin to moral elephantiasis, based 
explicitly on the unstated premise that U.S. * 
law is superior law placed above that of 
other nations. The charter, in^ effect, pub- 
t licly and explicitly, states the general [conri 

• ditions in which agents of the United States*: 
[ are* authorized to violate. the' laws of other^ 
{nations. Indeed, it has even- been suggested 1 
ithat the- domestic law on wiretapping be: 

extended to provide federal judges with the* 
(authority toi authorize electronic- surveilH 
lance overseas even when it is: prohibited: 
|by the laws of other nations. 

1 In* part,: it is this obvious-' element of 
^moral*megalomania that, in the past, led .< 
rother nations to be less than, explicit. re-[ 
girding the conditions under which theiri 
intelligence establishments were permitted 
to operate. There are. reasons for this veil 

• of decency. I trust that the- United, States 
[will not be the first nation to tear down this 

Veil. Contrary to the current fashion, reti- 
cence is not invariably a vice. [ ‘ 
Similarly, there remain advantages in 
deniabiiity. Intelligence officers are institu- 
tionally expendable; 'not so,; judges,; Mem- 
bers of Congress, or Presidents. It is still 
. advantageous that specific intelligence 
. operations cannot be tied directly to judges* 
any more than to elected officials. ‘A ' . 
I. Reflecting these broader considerations., 
I conclude that the quest for tablets of 
stone by which to guide the intelligence 
[community is both* misguided and self-de- 
feating. In itself it suggests a. misunder- 
standing of the intelligence function -J-and a 
distrust of intelligence^ personnel- that 
would weaken- both the sense of f mission 
and morale in a period in which they , must 
be strengthened, • .-J’ -.V ' 
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By Kenneth-1— Adelman 
The intelligence debate now raging in 
Congress harks to the past rather than 
looks to the future. For it centers around 
past excesses, first by the CIA" in - terms- of ^ 
civil liberties’ and then by the Congress' iiH 
terms of restrictive legislation. ^During' his « 
sensational 197^76 sessions on CIA abuses, - 
Senator Frank Church said, "We are not 
wicked people- and cannot have a^ wicked 
institution.: - ■‘Congress- proceeded to* 8 hold' ' 
the CIA- down in- its alleged 1, wickedness- 
■rather than to beet- the CIA' up in- to real^ 
.capabiUtfes?^* 

; Now- CongreM swings fowards^unfetterw 
iing the CIA: Contemplating- a- new inteilWs 
gence charter, the Congress heatedly de-* 

5 bates: prior notification of all CIA’ covert 
! activities-, exemption* from* the : Freedom ot 
Information Act; criminal’ sanctions tor dir 1 
vulging agents’ identities,' and' adequate 
cover for covert- operators." 8 * ^ 1 *| 
> All such* issues arouse- considerably 
/! more’ passion than-they-cany importance# 
'For most bear upon the CIA’s covert actlv~>| 
ities, which have generally been' marginal 
'to U.S: national' security interests, rather^ 
ithan upon- the- CIA’s- estimates and- ana*>4 
lyses, which have -always been central to4 
U.S. national security 

- * ■■ I .: *:■!■»• . :.:zj 

i Accuracy, of. Intelligence;.- , - ... 

Even though, the CIA’s task here. is 
more critical and its- record more dismal., 
its performance, here, has been less scruti- 
nized. During its relentless raking over the. 
agency, the Church Committee never once 
touched upon Intelligence analyses and es- 
timates. Nor has its successor, the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence, held a 
single hearing on the accuracy of intelli- 
gence reports during Us three years In ex- 
istence. O'- v r’s£ 

Rumblings, are heard only In times of 
crisis. Why didn’t the CIA foresee and fore- 
v tell that the Shah would fall? Why didn’t It 
predict that the Soviets would march into 
- Afghanistan? These failures were failures 
?of imagination, a common human fraUty 
‘ displayed by the- Russians before Hitler's 
invasion, the Americans before Pearl Har-r 
I- bor and the Israelis before the 1973 War. : 

T More regrettable yet less understands- 
< ble than these surprises have been Intelli- 
gence failures on long-range developments 
; abroad. Here is where the CIA’s record is 
•- bleakest! The agency has long underesti- 
mated the overall Soviet military effort In- 
1976 it -revised its estimate of the percent- 
age oriGNP the Soviets spend on defense 
from a range of 57« to 7%, or just a tad. 
higher: than ours, to n%-13‘f<> or up to 
nearly three times our level. Today experts 
with better track records still contend that 
the agency is low, with the correct figure 
around 18%. i:; v 


’ Beginning In the 1960s, the CIA em- 
barked on an era of consistently underesti- 
mating the Soviet ICBM buildup, missmg 
' the mark by what we now know were wife 
' margins. The agency also underestimated 
the scale and effectiveness of Soviet MIRV 
programs and considered present-day 
viet warhead accuracies; which are equal 
t 0 ours, to be unattainable by Moscow until 
the. mid-1980s. Lastly, .the CIA long under 
MnlAnoi aHvppsaries.sucn as tne 


Warsaw Pact and especially North . Korea^ 
whose forces were underestimated *by^ 


whopping 25% to 40%.- . - ■ • 

t/ None of these, tt situation»r^changwa 
Wiftly. So surprise Was not a factor in exr 
plaining these ,CIA errors. Regardless of 
cause, however, the consequences. .have, 
'been: enormous. Such* wayward, estimates 
Postered wayward national security poli- 
cies such as holding down the U.S. defense 
;budget andabjuringnew U.S. strategic in- 
itiatives for $15 years and planning U.S. 
troop withdrawals from Korea. -£* / 

]• / Should Congress* move beyond the sen- 
[sational to : the more signific ant, it co uld 
^ help the - inleiligence community sidestep 
j such errors/in the fixture. Congress should 
1 promote independent; rivakcenters of intei- 
i ligence collection and analysis?. This would 
| increase the*quality ;of reports^y^ncreas- 
i ing the competition. It:.would r also remove 
S institutional : biases from final assessments^ 

| Yet the: Iegislatiorr-nbwrbefore^th^Sen^ 
late moves-in the opposite direction. It 
(would -centralize the U.S. intelligence com-- 
! munity evenVbeyoncterFresident Carter's 
! 197S Executive-order* and- Congress's' 194T 
| legislation. This' is harmful Eurnpin^ to- 
! gather an array of respon si bili ties- for 
] paramilitary operations, technological col- 
Uection, militaryi:'?ordert.of battle" esti^ 
j mates, and political and economic analysis 
t^opens the entire- intelligence’ community 
ho the same political and cultural pres- _ 

! sures. Decentralization precludes* the ten- 
dency for the intelligence agencies to sway 
j together with the mood of the moment. For 
: precisely this /reason^ west Germany es- 
tablished three main organizations respon- 
j sible for foreign intelligence; France four 
[ and Britain.at least five.. 

| Congress could begin/bjrmandating that 
[the nation’s top intelligence officer- the Di- 
i rector of Central , Intelligence, or DCI-be: 
f separated from the Chief of the CIA. The 
l two have been rombined-since -1947^ Were 
I they wrenched apart, the caliber of report-; 
jing would be elevated, particularly if the 
[ new DCI were to coordinate only inteili- 
f gence programs and not intelligence esti- 
mates; His task should be one of gathering, 
i for: the President* the conflicting, evidence* 
[ and opposing views that would weir up 
I from a newly dispersed intelligence, com- 
munity (which includes the CIA, Defense 
\ Intelligence Agency, -National ~ Security- 
1 Agency, and groups in the State, Defense,. 
Treasury and Energy Departments ) J / 

. Divprdng the DCI from CIA chief would . 

ho faiioht tanth and noil hv thf» f!T A which,. 


understandably^* relishes'.'its supremacy in 
the community; It contends that the move 
would deprive the new DCI of a large 
^powertbase-essential.for effective maneu- 
vering in Washington’s bureaucratic jun- 
gle. But this argument doesn't -wash. If it 
. did, -HenryiKlssinger could not have been a 
major power during his White House years 
when he had but a tiny band of underlings 
in the National Security Council -staff. A 
DCI needs as an effective/power base only 
the President's confidence; \ 4 . ^ 

Congress should also do. iir the CIA what 
Pope John- XXIII did ;to^the^Vatican and- 
open the windows a crack.vThis can be. 
?done without abandoning secrecy. In 1976, 
Ithe now-famous Team B had access to raw 
;'data as4t reached conclusions on the So 
^Viet^threatr/ which have fared far better 
* thamthose of Team (CIiA&In 1977£a gai- 
l lant* effort- was „mounted-for/the CIA to 
/reach outand tap the best minds in acade- 
mia' business* and research outfits. No se- 
curity problems arose, even*- though the 
move was^ even tu ai ly subverted by CIA in- 
?sidersr?fejk;: 

Overshadowed and Undermined i ^ 
‘fe Such efforts should be revived and 
should accompany a revival of the CIA’s 
analysis unit. For too ,long il- the analysis 
crowd has been overshadowed^ and under- 
mined by the clandestine clan/ And for too 
long jhe CIA has placed ‘excessive.; empha- 
sis oil current intelligence.^not on longer 
range trends/ and has rested content with 
unimpressive country and regional reports. 
y In the jearly. I970s,-=for instance, a CIA anal- 

- ysis of-that'perenhial topic “Yugosio via af- 
ter Tito” was found to be more superficial 
than those in some European newspapers. 

^TheMutlwi^ha^ tw0 

^ years- experience- with that country .and 
' had not tapped outside expertise^ . -'f teg 

V An augmented analysis side could offer 
the President superb net assessments, i.e/ 
l comparisons in a each % theater * (Europe; 

- Asia, strategic, etc.) of the resources avail- 
able to an adversary and those available to 
the U.S.- and' participating allies. The CIA 

* has, with justification, considered assess- 
ment of ~U .S. capabilities outside its pre- 
vious jurisdiction; Yet the Secretary of De- 
fense has used this technique to good effect 
and the President should now do likewise. ■ 
There a|e a! host of excellent. proposals 
offered by^fex-Deputy Defense Secretary 
Robert Ellsworth and others to: centralize 
electronic intelligence collection and analyv 
sis; fund additional back-up satellite, sys- 
tems; boost* a warning and crisis manage- 
tment system; and augment tactical intelli^ 
/gence/,} 
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: More evident than these necessary mea- 
sures would be changing the very name of 
the CIA, as has been recommended by ex- 
Deputy Director of the CIA Ray Cline, 

Such a step would, as he says, deprive 
“the K.G.B. and every tinhorn dictator or 
ayatollah” of an “international whipping 
boy,” or at least one with a familiar ring 
to its name. : r 

Mr. Adelman is Senior Political Scien • 
tisl^it tfie Strategic Studies Center of SHf 
IntemationaL . h ? ;> . ; : ~ * 
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3y Tad Szulc 



Room S-407 on the Senate side of the 
Capitol has more than its share of pro- 
tective electronic devices inside and 
armed guards outside. It is designed to 
keep its secrets. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 9, during the 
Congressional Christmas recess, a 
small group of Senators was summoned 
back to Washington to meet in S-407, the 
most “secure” room in all of Congress, 
with high officials of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, The agenda: a presenta- 
tion by the C.I.A. of its plans for covert, 
paramilitary operations in Afghani- 
stan. • 

The Senators included Birch Bayh of 
Indiana, chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence; Barry Goldwa- 
ter of Arizona, vice chairman, and Jo- 
seph R. Biden Jr. of Delaware — plus 
the committee staff director^ William 
G. Miller, and the minority staff direc- 
tor, Earl D. Eisenhower. The C.I.A. 
was represented by the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, Frank C. 
Carlucci, accompanied by John 
McMahon, Deputy Director for Opera- 
tions^ the top man in clandestine opera- 
tions. 

What Mr. Carlucci spelled out at the 
session was a new covert aid program 
for the anti-Soviet Moslem guerrillas of 
Afghanistan. Since last November, as 
the Senators knew, the C.I.A. had been 
secretly providing the rebels with lim- 
ited assistance — field hospitals and 
communications equipment. But after 
the Soviet invasion of Dec. 27, the Car- 
ter Administration had decided to esca- 
late that aid program dramatically. 
The C.I.A. proposed to provide the Af- 
ghan rebels with Soviet-made AK-47 as- 
sault rifles from American stocks, 
TOW antitank weapons and SAM-7 sur- 
face-to-air missiles ' and launchers. 
(The SAM’s were for use against an an- 
ticipated spring offensive when the 
weather would permit the Russians 
greater use of planes and helicopters; 
the offensive has since begun.) 

The Senators listened. They offered 
no major objections. The next day, Mr. 
Carlucci advised the White House of the 
results of the session, and President 
Carter signed a Presidential Decision 
(known as a P.D.) setting the program 
in motion. 




□ ;< ‘ 

For all the secrecy and the high- 
stakes international gamble involved, 
that progression from Room S-407 to 
the signipg of the P.D. was fairly rou- 
tine. It was a standard example of Con- 
gressional oversight of American intel- 
" ligence work as it has developed in the 
last five years — a balancing of the 
C.I.A.’s national-security require- 
ments and the Congress's desire to 
keep a hand in foreign-policy decisions 
and safeguard Americans’ individual 
rights. According to sources in both 
camps, the agency has been informing 
the appropriate Congressional commit- 
tees of its clans, and the committees 
have, apparently with few exceptions, 

gone along. 

Today, however, that relationship is 
undergoing dramatic change. The 
C.I.A. and other intelligence agencies 
are openly and successfully seeking 
greater independence of Congressional 
oversight and of a variety of other re- 
straints, as well. According to its crit- 
ics, the “unleashing” of the C J.A. is 
well under way. 

■A bill that would deprive the Con- 
gressional intelligence committees of 
the right to review all C.I.A. covert 
operations has been approved by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. It is 
likely that some such legislation will be 
passed by Congress this year. 

. ® A measure, once encouraged by the 
Carter Administration, which would for 
the first time have defined the powers 
of the intelligence agencies, is given lit- 
tle chance in Congress this year. 

■ A bill to amend the Freedom of In- 
formation Act to protect the agency’s 
secrets is expected to pass the Senate. 
Further protection has been granted by 
a Supreme Court ruling. 


S3 The C.LA’s own internal ban on 
the use of American journalists, clergy- 
men and academics for covert opera- 
tions is no longer in force. 

These developments signal a star- 
tling change in the attitude of both the 
White House and much of the Congress 
toward the intelligence community. 
They also reflect an altered perception 
of the world and America’s place in it. 
From Afghanistan to- Iran to South 
West Africa to the Caribbean, the inter- 
ests of the United States are perceived 
by the public and by many of its leaders 
to be at risk. And the C.I.A. is perceived 
by many to be a key to America's fu- 
ture security. - 

Over bean soup in the Senate Dining 
Room recently, a, veteran legislator 
commented: “Even old-line liberals 
are becoming very careful. Many of 
them continue to hold extremely strong 
views that Congressional committees 
oug ht to be kept fully informed of sig- 


nificant covert operations, but they are 
being shouted down.” 


□ 


Five years ago, it was the liberals 
doing the shouting. In the wake of the 
Vietnam War, Congress took a long, 
hard look at the freewheeling ways of 
the C.I.A. The first concrete result was 
the Hughes-Ryan Amendment to the 
Foreign Aid Authorization Act of 1974. 
According to this measure, no funds 
could be spent on a covert intelligence 
operation unless it was reported in a 
“timely fashion” to the appropriate 
committees in Congress. Public reports 
of secret, widespread and illegal C.I.A. 
moves against political dissenters in 
the United States (code-named Opera- 
tion CHAOS) led to the hasty creation of 
the Select Committee to Study Govern- 
mental Operations With Respect to In- 
telligence Activities, with Senator 
Frank Church of Idaho as chairman. 

Along the way, the committee 
learned in detail of C.I.A. plans to as- 
sassinate Cuba’s Fidel Castro and the 
Congo's Patrice Lumumba, and of the 
agency's crucial role in establishing a 
climate in which Chile's President Sal- 
vador Allende Gossens, a democrati- 
cally elected Marxist, could in 1973 be 
overthrown by the Chilean military. 
The committee also discovered that the 
agency had been conducting mind-con- 
trol experiments, feeding LSD and 
other drugs to unwitting subjects; co- 
vertly passing money to foreign politi- 
cal parties to affect the outcome of elec- 
tions, and recruiting American journal- 
ists, clergymen- and academics for se- 
cret intelligence worR. 

Congress demanded a curtailment of 
the C.I. A's ability* in effect, to make 
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foreign policy and an end to its infringe- 
ments upon the individual liberties of 
Americans. Eight committees, four in 
each house, were given oversight re- 
sponsibilities. The agency lost major 
political and popular support, and its 
embarrassment was deepened by a 
series of intelligence-gathering failures 
in Africa, Southeast Asia and the Mid- 
dle East. 

President Carter seemed to be in tune 
with the hard line. In January 1978 he 
issued an executive order that forbade 
illegal operations against American 
citizens and assassinations of foreign 
leaders. He also ordered his aides to 
cooperate with the Senate's new Per- 
manent Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence in the drafting of legislation that 
would, for the first time, clearly spell 
out the powers as well as the limitations 
of the j 

intelligence community. (The 
measure surfaced this year in 
the form of the proposed Na- 
tional Intelligence Act of 1980, 
known generally as “the char- 
ters.”) 

In the same executive order, 
the President called fora reor- 
ganization of the intelligence 
community in the interests of 
greater efficiency. He gave 
unprecedented control over 
the budgets of the various 
member agencies of the com- 
munity to the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. The Presi- 
dent's choice for that post, 

Adm. Stansfield Turner, re- 
sponded to criticism of the 
C.I.A., in part, with large- 
scale staff reductions, further 
eroding agency morale. 

According to those familiar 
with intelligence operations, 
there has been no change in 
the efficiency of agency work 
that could help explain the new 
C.I.A. popularity in Washing- 
ton. Morale at headquarters in 
Langley, Va. r remains low. 

Admiral Turner has been 
forced to rehire on contract 
some of the people he fired. 

(For example, the lack of staff 
on the clandestine side with 
expertise on El Salvador, 
which is on the verge of civil 
war, led to one such return — 
on the expert's own terms.) 

The quality of intelligence 
analysis, in the view of many 
Government officials, is still 
considered to be weak, in spite 
of top-level personnel changes, 
and agency knowledge of in- 
ternal situations in such cru- 


cial spots as Saudi Arabia, 
Vietnam and Afghanistan is 
still thought to be inadequate. 

Nor is the new mood a signif- 
icant issue in the Presidential 
elections. Both Jimmy Carter I 
and Ronald Reagan, almost in 
identical phrases, have pub- 
licly demanded that the 
agency be liberated from 
legislative constraints. I 

Indeed, students of the issue 
are close, to unanimous as to 
the basic reason for the move 
to “unleash” the C.I.A: It is a 
sense of vulnerability new to 
Americans, a fear that grows „ 
out of an excessive depend- 
ence upon foreign sources of 
energy and a concern over an 
ever-stronger Soviet military 
power seemingly on the move. 

“In the present situation,’* 
says a White House policy 
planner, “you just can’t tie the 
President’s hands and force 
him to share every sensitive 
secret with the Congressional 
oversight committees before 
an operation has been 
launched. The President 
wants the backing of the Con- 
gress and he wants to work 
with the committees on intelli- 
gencematters, but he has to be 
able to exercise his discretion 
f when required. If you're not 
careful, you will wind up over- 
legislating the intelligence 
community to death. We can- 
not afford it.*' 

□ 

The pivotal issue in the cur- 
rent debate over the C.I.A. is j 
to what degree, in what depth 
and, most significantly, when 
Congressional oversight com- 
mittees are to be informed of 
major covert operations, those 
clandestine actions that may 
range from military support 
for the rebels in Afghanistan to 
operations in the restless 
Caribbean. The Hughes-Ryan 
Amendment is the only legisla- 
tion ever written requiring 
that the C.I.A. report on its 
covert operations. The specific 
language of the law gave the 
| agency leeway- as to the 
“when” question, there being 
room for honest differences of 
opinion as to what represents 
“timely fashion.” However, 
the requirement for a report 
on the fact of a given covert 
ODeration was unmistakable. 


There seems to be a consen- 
sus among Congressmen on 
the main intelligence commit- 
tees that the C.I.A. has given 
them accurate briefings on 
covert operations, and that 
“timely fashion” has usually 
turned out to mean in advance 
of the event. They have no way 
of knowing, of course, just how 
full the reporting has been. 

One instance in which the 
agency chose not to inform 
Congress of its covert activi- 
ties .concerned the American 
diplomats who fled to the 
Canadian Embassy before the 
United States Embassy was 
seized by Iranian militants. 
(The agency manufactured 
the false passports and exit 
visas that enabled the diplo- 
mats to leave Iran as 
Canadians.)However, this was 
not viewed in Washington as 
an example of noncompliance 
with Hughes-Ryan. Many Con- 
gressmen have since indicated 
that they accepted the agen- 
cy’s decision since they had no 
real need to be informed in ad- 
vance of the event. Adminis^ 
tration officials say that a 
similar situation involving 
American lives could arise 
again, and that it is just such 
situations that lead to agency 
opposition to a law requiring 
review of alt its operations. 

Most often, the oversight 
committees listen to C.I.A. re- 
ports and nod their approval, 
but there have been occasions 
when a Senate or House com- 
mittee has taken a vote as to 
whether it should register its 
disagreement with the pro- 
posed action. In such cases, 
disagreement is conveyed to 
the President by letter, and 
there have been reports that 
soime covert operations have 
been halted in this fashion. 
Chairman Bayh will only say, 
“Our voice is heard at the 
WhiteHouse.” 

On March 12, the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House ' 
voted in favor of a bill that | 
would be a substitute for the j 
Hughes-Ryan Amendment. j 
One part of the new measure 
would limit briefings to the 
members of the two select in- 
telligence committees. (Crit- 
ics of the original law have | 
long claimed that it meant j 
briefing more than 200 mem- j 
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bers of all eight Congressional 
committees involved in intelli- 
gence oversight. In practice, 
as a recent study shows, fewer 
than 50 Congressmen were 
briefed. And the number of 
committees has dropped to 
seven.) 

The most significant aspect 
of the proposed new law, how- 
ever, would enable the Presi- 
dent to bypass Congressional 
review. That would be permit- 
ted under “extraordinary” 
circumstances affecting the 
national interest or in order to 
protect the safety of the agen- 
cy’s people and methods. The 
effect would be to make Con- 
gressional oversight a matter 
of Presidential judgment, a 
prime goal of the Administra- 
tion. For it is the contention of 
the C.I .A. and the White House 
that the current requirement 
to discuss covert operations 
with' members- of Congress' 
keeps the agency from impor- 
tant undertakings. Indeed, Ad- 
miral Turner told a Congres- 
sional hearing in February 
that he has chosen to cancel 
what he- felt to be highly sensi- 
tive clandestine operations to 
avoid the necessity of report- 
ing them under the provisions 
of Hughes-Ryan. 

The fear of press leaks from 
Congress runs through the en- 
tire debate about-oversight. 
Many Congressmen find it 
galling, to say the least, that 
they are routinely accused of 
being unable to keep a 
national-defense secret. Admi- 
ral Turner has admitted, in a 
heated public exchange with 
Birch Bayh, that heknows of 1 
no examples of such leaks 
from Capitol Hill sources. 
Journalists covering national- 
security affairs tend to agree 
that the Congressional com- 
mittees keep their secret s well 
and that it is more likely that a 
leak will originate in the exec- 
utive branch. Speaking to that 
point in testimony before Con- 
gress on March 19, Vice Adm. 
Bobby R. Inman, director of 
the supersecret National Se- 
curity Agency, said straight 


out: “My experience with 
these two committees [the 
House and Senate Select Com- 
mittees on Intelligence] has 
been better than my experi- 
ence with . the executive 
branch.” ^ 

The approval of the Hughes- 
Ryan substitute bill by the 
House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee represents an impor- 
tant preliminary victory for 
the C.I.A. and its supporters in 
the oversight controversy — 
and not only because it makes 
a change in the original meas- 
ure more likely. The new bill is 
the first stage in what Repre- 
sentative Les Aspin, Demo- 
crat of Wisconsin, calls a 
“piecemeal” attack on the Na- 
tional Intelligence Act, the 
proposed charters for the in- 
telligence agencies. (The sec- 
ond stage, of which more later, 
is the Introduction of a sepa- ' 
rate bill that would protect j 
C.I. A. secrets from the public j 
eye .) : ] 

I Two years in the prepara- 
I tion, taking up 87 columns of 
" type in The Congressional 
Record, the charters are de- 
signed to clarify the duties and 
responsibilities as well as the 
; constitutional constraints on 
American intelligence agen- 
• cies. The charters also spell 
out the domestic limitations on 
the C.I. A., the National Se- 
curity Agency and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency. And the 
Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, which has the domestic 
counterintelligence mandate, 
is covered as well. 

President Carter was ini- 
tially a strong advocate of 
_such a law, and in his State of_ 
tile Union Message on Jan. 23 
he made a pass at supporting 
“quick passage of a new char- 
ter.” But then he went on to 
say, “We will guarantee that 
I abuses do not recur, but we 
I must tighten our controls on 
sensitive intelligence informa- 
| tion, and we need to remove 
unwarranted restraints on 
| America’s ability to collect in- 
I telligence.” 

The Congress applauded, 
and Admiral Turner smiled, 
broadly, the image being duly 
recorded by television cam* 
eras. Not quite a month later, 
followed by a phalanx of tight- 
lipped aides, Admiral Turner 
marched into a hearing room 
in the New Senate Office 
Building to offer some words j 
of his own on the subject. I 


j The Director of Central In- ’ 

1 telligence listed eight points of j 
the charters as being objec- 
tionable in the eyes of the Ad- 
ministration. But the phrases 
that really bother him are 
those calling for the Senate 
and House Intelligence Com- | 
mittees to be “fully and cur- i 
rently informed of all the intel- 
ligence activities . . . including 
any significant anticipated in- 
telligence activi ties. ” 

The charters go far beyond 
the Hughes-Ryan demand that 
Congress .be told of covert 
operations. They also speak to 
. >*he “when” question as to the 
timing of Congressional over- 
sight. The operative word is 
“anticipated.” The National 
Intelligence Act would require 
that the committees be told in 
advance. 

Admiral Turner informed 
the .Senate committee that 
covert operations are the re- 
sponsibility of the executive 
branch, and “it is not proper to 
share that responsibility with : 
the Congress.” Long-term 
operations should “generally” 
be shared with the Congress at 
their inception, he said, but 
putting such requirements as 
prior notification into law 
“would amount to excessive j 
intrusion by the Congress into ! 
’ the President’s exercise of his j 
powers under the Constitu- j 
tion.” j 

There are a number of influ- 
ential Senate figures, includ- 
ing Robert Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, the majority leader, 
who support the prior-notifica- J 
tion provision. They hold that 
in intelligence, as in other 
aspects of foreign policy, the , 
executive branch must take 
the Congress into its confi- 
dence, if such catastrophes as 
the Bay of Pigs are to be avoid- 
ed. Representative Aspin says 
that those who planned the 
1961 Bay of Pigs invasion of. 
Cuba must have been con- j 
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vinced of the wisdom of their • 
actions* but they lacked the j 
outside critical counsel that | 
might have swayed them from 
their course. In a tense and un- 
predictable world* he adds, it 
I could happen again. His Sub- 
; committee on Oversight seeks 
| a species of outside counsel by 
inviting Assistant Secretaries 
of State responsible for the 
geographical areas where 
major covert operations are j 
planned to express opinions as ] 
to the congruity of the 
projects. 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan of 
New York, a member of the 
Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence and in general an 
advocate of a strong C.I.A., is | 
another supporter of prior j 
notification, and he takes a j 
dim view of the President's op- 
position. At a recent hearing 
on the charters, he wondered 
aloud about “whatever hap- j 
pened to those fine brave : 
ideals" on sharing intelligence I 
secrets with the Congress that 
the Carter Administration 
j brought into office three years 
ago. He has also favored the 
committee with some sarcas- 
tic commentary about the role 
of Vice President Mondale as a 
determined opponent of the 
charters. Mr. Mondaie, as a j 
senior member of the original j 
Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee investigating the C.l.A.’s 
past misdoings, used to be an 
ardent advocate of Congres- 
sional oversight — as was his 
key aide at the time, David 
Aaron, now President Carter’s 
deputy national-security ad- 
viser. 

In mid-March, Admiral 
Turner carried the Adminis- 
tration campaign against the 
charters to a hearing of the 
House Intelligence Commit- 
tee. The proposed act, he said, 
would have a “chilling effect" 
on intelligence sources 
abroad. And he went on to say 
that if the charters were 
passed, he would cut his 
budget for human intelligence 
collection (as opposed to spy- 
in-the-sky and similar techno- 
logical approaches) in half. 
‘‘Every individual with access 
to prior notification," he said, 
“would have the power to veto 
the activity through a threat to 
disclose it.” ' . 1 


□ 

In a curious manner, the in- 
telligence battleground has 
shifted in recent years from 
the dominant concern over in- : 
dividual rights to the tradi- j 
tional struggle for power be- j 
tween Congress and the execu- 1 
tive branch. In part, the shift j 
reflects important advances in ! 
the protections provided indi- 
viduals by laws already on the j ' 
books or in the works. 

A law passed last year, for 
example, calls for a special 
court of seven Federal judges 
to issue a warrant before the 
C.I.A. or any other intelli- 
gence agency may place elec- 
tronic surveillance on Ameri- 
cans in the United States sus- 
pected of ties with foreign in- 
telligence. In other words, the 
President must make a con- 
vincing case to the court. 

(A notable exception to such 
limits on the agency has been 
Admiral Turner’s insistence 
that the charters be drawn so 
as to permit him, on his own 
authority, to wiretap or other- 
wise keep track of foreign offi- 
cials, in the United States and 
abroad, who have dual citizen- 
ship — a retained American 
citizenship and that of another 
nation. Two such personages 
were former Iranian Foreign 
Minister Ibrahim Yazdi, an 
early follower of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini, and the late Israeli 
: Prime Minister Golda Meir. 
The C.I.A. is believed to have 
spied on them at one time, 
raising the issue of their right 
• to privacy as Americans. Ad- 
miral Turner considered this 
issue important enough to list 
it among the provisions of the 
charters he found objection- 
able in his testimony before 
the Senate.). 

Another civil-liberties issue 
has been the C.l.A.’s right to 
control the publication of in- 
j formation about its activities. 

Senator Moynihan has intro- 
! duced a so-called “short bill" 

; that speaks to the issue in two 
j ways. 

J First, the measure would 
amend the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, as requested by 
the White House, to limit the 
degree to which the C.UA. 


must abide by. the law. Accord- 
ing to the act. individuals and 
organizations may request 
specific information from any 
agency of the Government, the 
exception being files that com- 
promise the current security 
of the nation. It was such a re- 
quest, for example, that led to 
public knowledge of Project 
MK-Ultra, the C.l.A.’s experi- 
ments with mind-control drugs 
in the 1950’s and 1960’s. Under 
the provisions of the short bill, 
the agency would be required 
only to provide personal files it 
may be keeping on the individ- 
ual making a request and so- 
called “finished intelligence," 
broad analytical estimates of 
situations in foreign countries. 
The agency would not be 
forced to disclose its opera- 
tional procedures or any of its 
classified projects, no matter 
how old they might be. . 

The public controversy over 
this proposal appears to be 
growing. Last month, for ex- 
ample, 150 organizations and 
individuals joined in sending a 
letter to Congressional com- 
mittees protesting the changes < 
as threatening to “damage 
serious historical and journal- 
istic research and the conduct 
of informed public debate." It 
is vital, the letter went on, that 
the Freedom of Information 
Act “not be sacrificed as part 
of a hasty or ill-considered 
reaction to current interna- 
tional tensions." Among the 
signers of the letter: the 
American Historical Associa- 
tion, the Association of Ameri- 
can Publishers and the Feder- 
ation of American Scientists. 

Second, the Moynihan bill 
would establish criminal pen- 
alties for Government employ- 
ees, past and present, who dis- 
closed the names of American 
intelligence officers and 
agents. The C.I.A. has been 
seeking such a law since Philip 
Agee, a former officer, began 
in 1974 to publish lists of 
agency personnel working un- 
dercover abroad. While AdmU 
ral Turner also wants criminal 
penalties for those outside the 
Government who publish 
C.I.A. names. Senator Moyni- 
han has dropped that provision 
from his bill on the grounds 
that it would yiolate the First j 
Amendment. \ ' j 
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More evidence that the 
C.I.A. is on the offensive 
against its critics is the agen- 
cy's decision to sue a former 
officer, John R. Stockwell, to j 
recover the profits from his j 
book on the agency's efforts to j 
mount major covert opera- | 
tions in Angola in 1975 and 
t. 1976. The way for the suit was 
I opened by a February Su- 
preme Court ruling. It held 
that Frank Snepp, another for- 
mer agency officer, must give 
the Government the profits 
from his book on the final days 
of the United States presence 
in Vietnam because he had not 
submitted it for prior approv- 
al. Although Mr. Snepp used 
; no classified materials, the 
Court found that he had vio- 
lated the secrecy pledge he 
took when he joined the C.I.A. 

One area of continuing con- 
troversy between the agency 
and the public has been the 
C.I.A.'s use of American jour- 
nalists, clergymen and aca- 
demics for covert purposes 
abroad. According to agency 
officials, these people are not 
generally asked to ferret out 
intelligence information. 
Their value lies in their ability 
to initiate contact with persons 
overseas whom the agency 
would like to recruit — in 
situations where the agency it- 
self lacks direct access. A 
journalist, so the argument 
goes, is a ble t o approach 
openly a prospect who would 
be out of bounds for a C.I.A. 
person. Leaders of these pro- 
fessions, however, protest the 
use of academics and the like 
as damaging to their creden- 
tials, destructive of their ap- 
propriate functions and im- 
moral insofar as it leads them 
into acts of duplicity. 

In response, the agency in 
1977 placed an internal ban on 
the practice, and the charters 
as drawn up also rule it out. 
However, the C.LA. director 
opposes any such measure in 
the charters, insisting that he 
) wants the leeway to use these 
j amateurs under special cir- 
i cumstances. In fact. Admiral 
Turner recently mentioned at 
a hearing of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee that he has 
granted waivers on that inter- 
nal ban; later, he corrected 
the record to say that these 
waivers had not actually been 1 
acted upon. C 


. □ 

The best judgment in Wash- 
ington is that the charters will 
not pass Congress in 1980. The 
Senate calendar is overloaded, 
the members of Congress are 
caught up in an election year 
— and the sentiment on the 
subject is running strongly to- 
ward less control over the 
C.I.A. rather than more. In 
fact, the most likely scenario 
is that described by Repre- 
sentative Aspin as the “piece- j 
meal” attack. There now ap- j 
pear to be enough votes on j 
Capitol Hill to amend or kill ; 
the Hughes-Ryan Amend- 
ment, thus removing some or 
all of the reporting obligations 
on the C.I.A. And the short bill 
proposed by Senator Moyni- 
han is given a good chance of 
passage by year's end. As a 
senior Senator, who asked that 
his name not be used, said the 
other day,. “The reality is that 
we've been had, if not be- 
trayed, by the Administration, 
and we seem to be back to 
Square One when it comes to 
any meaningful oversight by 
the Congress of secret C.I.A. 
operations;” 

Such comments, and the 
general talk of “unleashing” 
the C.I.A., suggest that Con- j 
gressional oversight is about \ 
to vanish. In fact, that is not I 
going to happen. What does ! 
seem quite certain, however, 
is that the degree of Congres- 
sional participation in the 
decision as to some of the most 
sensitive and, by definition, 
most important covert mis- 
sions will be severely limited. 
And for many, in Congress, 
who have lived through 
agency adventures of the past, 
the reduction _of oversight 
makes for a threatening fu- 
ture. B 
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'ARTICLE ’APPEARED 

ON PAGE. 




WASHINGTON STAR 
6 APRIL 1980 


Hugh Sidey - 



Each morning at that.ghastly hour 
of 5:30 when Jimmy Carter stirs him- 
self and once again takes the bridge 
of the ship of state, his first priority 
after certifying to his security detail 
that he is’functional is to determine 
what has happened to the world 
while he slept. • 

It is often the most critical few 
minutes of his day. In physical terms 
it is unspectacular. For the moment 
all of his aircraft carriers and the 
contents of Fort Knox are meaning- 
less. Carter is alone with a few 
sheets of paper, his mind and, a little 
bit later, the interpretive energies of 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, the president’s 
national security adviser. 

Everything in this process rides 
on information — words, sentences, 
images, ideas. Carter strains to un- 
derstand what lies in the hardened 
and weary. mind of Leonid Brezhnev 
and in those of his cronies. The deli- 
cate understandings between Iran’s 
President Abolhassan Bani-Sadr and 
Ayatollah Khomeini must be as- 
~ sessed. The moods, emotions,- health 
and political durability of 40 or 50 
other men and women-* will fill out 
the day’s global drama, and. Carter 
must probe the reports on them to 
guide his responses until nightfall. . . 

At the heart of this process is the 
CIA, an organization now* hobbled 
by misapplied rectitude and, by all 
reports, undergoing grave internal 
stress. One must assume that this has 
been evident in the morning read- 
ing of the president, and that is in 
part why he has complained he is 
not as well served as he thinks he 
should be. The other part of the com- 
plaint comes from the fact that the 
agency, cannot carry out covert re- 
sponses once- trouble has been de- 
tected without labyrinthine clear- 
ance procedures with Congress that 
run the high-risk of being blabbed, 
which, of course, kills them in em- 
bryo. Thus, at a time when our 
margins of power and maneuver are 
slimmer than ever, we need more 
and better intelligence activities; 
and find burselves with less that is 
often not as good as it used to be.i • 


For three years now the Congress- 
has been debating a new CIA charter 
designed to codify rules of behavior 
and control, an outgrowth of some 
past agency mistakes that took on- 
exaggerated dimensions in the post- 
Watergate period of catharsis. The 
laws hastily passed in that punitive, 
era were recognized as. imperfect* 
even- then. The -new charter was to 
supplant them. The first go was a 
harsh document of doS and don’ts. 
One would have thought it was for' 
the Department of Agriculture, not 
the business of spying. By now the • 
charter draft is down to 171 pages, 
having had a lot of the bureaucratic’ 
fat scared out of it by America’s obvi- | 
ous decline in the world and the | 
need to know and do things in se- } 
cret. Still it is a formidable docu,- 'I 
ment, and its very contemplation led* 
.New York’s- Sen. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan to suggest if that charter; 
was ever implemented, the CIA j 
would turn into a legislative refer-" ! 
. enceservice.lv ^ 1 

What is happening is that as the* r | 
real world presses in we are being j 
led back to the original concept of ; 
skeletailegislation that leaves the 
f \ CIA up to the president and his over- * 

* seers and a minimal number of con- 
“ feressional authbrities.Ht is recogni- 
i, tion again that intelligence activity 
j* is an ari TormV a : pedple, business of 
> high risk'that probably cannot be; 
l^p(U irytQ- ^civil : service manual^- 


Voices like that of Richard Helms, 
former CIA director, and Washing- 
ton’s Sen. Henry B. Jackson have 
been crying common sense in 'the 
legislative wilderness for a long 
time. Now they are gaining. 

Last week James R. Schlesinger, 
most recently secretary of energy 
but-before that a lot of things includ- 
ing CIA. director, went before the 
Senate’s Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence and added hismrotesL “I be- 
lieve,” he said, ”a detailed charter is 
an inherently bad idea.” Big Jim 
may not have been the city’s best ad- 
ministrator but he has a way with 
plain words. He went on to describe 
intelligence activities as events re-r 
quiring deep secrecy, discipline, 
high’ morale, creativity, risk and 
even the chance to fail without bit- 
ter and debilitating recrimination. 
He worried that a 171-page charter 
would infect the CIA with the classic 
bureaucratic disease in which ulti- 
mately most of. its energy would be 
devoted to. internal debate about 
constraints, blame-dodging and 
exercises of self-preservation. t *. . 

‘ V Schlesinger' got some hearty pats 
on the back from Rhode Island’s Sen. 
John Chaffee*, who allowed that- 
overzealous chartering might pro- 
duce an agency that would be free of 
mistakes, but it would do absolutely 
nothing. It gets down to people, in- 
sisted Sen. Jackson, meaning good 
people in intelligence {and in the 
White House) did not need-a catalog 
of laws, and bad people would not be 
deterred by ail the rules that could 
be written. .. . 

These men fight the- Washington 
hobgoblin which has grown so 
pervasive and insistent that*it now 
threatens to. engulf those delicate 
devices of nationalsurvival. The , 
legislative arm has become thorij 
oughly enamored with legions of 
aides and lawyers whose reason for! 
-being is to define,, codify and draft 
legislation. Their faith is not in peo- 
ple but law books. Their basic inter- 
est is in process, not results. : 

As the world darkens, their argu- 
ments fortunately seem to grow 
fainter. Heard louder and clearer 
around town last week was the cry 
of Sam Halpera, a’ former CIA* opera- 
tive who knows a lot about global 
alley-fighting: “Somewhere, some- 
how, somebody has to be -trusted.-’" - ■ 
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NEWSDAY (NY) 

24 March 1980 

CIA Charter Is Worse TlaapWoneat 


Both President Carter Mid the CIA op- 
pose laws requiring Congress or even the- 
president to be informed of the agency’s 
covert operations- Behind|that opposition 
lies- the concept of "deniahility.” .,- ^" ; : ' 
r ; : - This was first spelled oiit in 1948, when 
the National Security^ Council authorized 
the CIA to perform operations "so planned 
and conducted that any,;U.S. government 
, responsibility for them isnot evident to un- 
authorized persons-and.’if uncovered, the 
U.S.* government cam plausibly' disclaim 
any responsibility for them.” r ' r > 

That effectively put the CIA beyond 
: anyone’s control.:- ; “ j, ' A : ' 

Nearly"3Q.'vr . / V; , - 'the Senate Se- 
lect Committee omlnteHTIf nee concluded 
that both presidential supervision 1 and 
congressional oversight of the CIA were j 
nonexistent. '/.-?•• . .. . . V •.< f - i 

. The committee found that "no one in ' 
the executiv^least ofalljhe president— I 
’ was 'required to formally sign off on a de- 
cision to implement a covert action pro- 
gram.” The point was to insulate/ the 
president should any embarrassing pro- 
ject come to light ; . . - . ... 

A> In resppnsev i Congress passed the- so- 
' called Hughes-Ryam amendment,, which:: 
provides that certaim members of eight 
House arid Seriate committeesare supposed \ 
to be notified of covert CIA operations. A 
bill riowbeforeCongress wouldreduce that- 
to'the two intelligence/ committees., W.y- 
That might.be acceptable — provided 
those committees - were given adequate in-/: 
formation. ' ' Y" 

? But. the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has recently approved a loophole 
big enough to stage a;coup through: If the 
president decides that withholding infor- 
mation is essential to the vital interests of 
: the United States; or ^the safeguarding of 
j CIA personnel and methods, the agency 



wouldn’t have to reporta covert operation 
to anyone in Congress. 

You don’t need , much imagination to 
' see how easy it would be to apply that pro- 
vision to almost any .covert CLA.activity; 
t. And last week, CIA director Stansfield 
Turner asked the House Intelligence Com- 
mittee to delete provisions from a proposed 
-CIA charter: that would; require advance- 
congressional . notification. Further, -he . 
said, Carter has ordered that he not be told 
certain , details of spy /operations - : - . - . 
. We have long urged that formal 
^charters be adopted to govern the intellr-^ 
gence agencies. Bub- the- administration 
and Congress seem headed in. the wrong 
direction— toward less rather than more 
control. Unless that motion can be re-- 
versed, it would be better for the country 
to- muddle along without an intelligence 
charter than to adopt one that could let; 
the CIA get away with murder. Y a :v 
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V 'Vaswi&bttipost StaJf Writer . : 

:XJ-S. officials reacted caustically last 
night tcfeSreports; that two American 
ho^tageSbad appear^ on Iranian tel- 
evision "charging that; the ; U S. Em- 
bassy in Tehran had been a place- of 
‘•espionage.";' / .54 * - ; • . . 

^Noting that the State Department 
had heard only secondhand reports of 
statements attrbuted to-, the two 
Americans, spokesman. George Sher> 
man said the reported charges were 
‘’hardly credible" coming from * per- 
sons illegally held captive- and “sub- 
jected to the' mental anguish of pris- 
oners" for more than five months. ; ^ : 

,S her man noted that the statements 
attributed ■ to the two Americans 
tended to support the longstanding,, 
claims of the captors that the embassy 
was a “spy nest" L a -. vy ? $g[ * 

It w as unclear here v last night 

whether the midnight - television - ap- 
pearance of the two hostages discuss- 
ing ‘-pspionage^^activities was a Step* 
toward thp spy trials that were threat 
ened im the first weeks; after the em^j 
bassy takeover last November. Those 
threats in Tehran prompted the first 
White House statements Now 20 sug- 
gesting that the United States might 
take military action in the crisis. 

Administration officials have, ex- 
pressed bejief that the strong private 
and public* warnings to* Irarr^ at that 
tune dissuaded Tehran from - movin^ 
toward espionage tribunals. 

According to senior Stater Depart- ’ 
ment officials, no other; indications 
have been, received] in. recent days 
that Iran ; may be - returning ; tb' . a ! 
serious discussion ? of spy trials^ For ; 

; this reason* the ..officials were • reluc I 
§°y : conclusion at, this . 


es’ 



?3EV~v ~ ....... ^ . . , J 

j stage about? the : significance. oP the 
/televised statements.^ ■ }'-<■. ~:/a 

The Npv. 20 ;VViite» : House, warnings; 
^elicited; a declaration from the captors ) 
i the following/ day that fi ai2 the -hos^ 
stages will be. Wiled' at' once'? if the 
’.United States . took* military : action 
against Iran.. The- threat to kill the 
f hostages was repeated, yesterday, fol- 
lowing. new U.S.. hints about possible 
use of force- if the" hostages remain 
captive. The- new- threats by- the mili-> 

tants preceded- the. television, appear- 
ance of the two. Americans by several- 

hours.',- «• ■.■v.-i,,--.* 

■ • While acknowledging that the tele- 
vision appearance was an attempt to - 
“embarrass^ the United States, offi^" 
ciaLs . here declined to comment di- 
rectly on- the-reported-: allegations of 
spy. activities It is government policy 
not to. comment on .charges of- inteili- • 
gcnce^activitiesexceptunderextraor- 1 

[dinary circumstances.. ' :v ‘J 

vfe charges aired Jon-, the- Iranian 
broadcast appeared unsurprising to 

S 0n * ; -with f intellig^cS 
gathering techniques:;--.; . . , 

■ a ^:^srmy f^fransport 
IS known to be practiced by 
seyeral- countries as a method of ob- 
.tapwig: pictures of areas not open to 
^ * r ?“ foreigners: Last April, 

expelled two high-rank- 
emb * s sy defense attaches for 
i allegedly, photographing “sensitive 

military installations” from an em> 
bassy-owned plane..; ; 

< Tbe United States,-; following its 
standard practice, refused to confirm 
aI 2 e S a *ions that- its milA 
|f^- . at f a ? hes had. gathered informa- 
tion im this way. 

/ The other reported charge from an j 
Amenearr hostage aired In. the Teh- 
T ai ?. br <°? dcast was about radio-moni-j 


toring activity Involving computers at 
the U.S., Embassy compound. 

K ^Monitoring of local . radio broads 
easiest part of an extensive world- . 

; * wida^ U.S^ ^intelligence-gathering i 

wfw 0 "’ ? ften usin g highly soph is-/ 
ticated equipment. Other-nations also 1 
gather information this way sts a 
routine part of their diplomatic ac 

tlVlty. -V,. . j 
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: By Wiliam Branigin 

v . Washington. Post Porstgn Servica ' * . . 

TEHRAN, April 10— Iran's govern- 
ment-controlled! television showed two 
American hostages early Thursday 
who said the ;U.S.. Embassy here and 
some of its personnel were involved 
in “espionages" * / 7 ' ■ -*■ 

The two hostages described: secret 
communications monitoring activities 
and spoke of aerial photography by a 
specially equipped U.S. plane. The al- 
leged flights would have taken place 
during the shah's reign. -/;/•/ 
The name of the first hostage was 
not. clearly identifiable in the mid- 
night broadcast. The second' hostage 
shown reportedly identified himself/: 

as “Staff 'Sgt. SuW/TArmy Staff Sgt- 
Joseph Subic Jr.v 23; . of ' Bowling * 
reen, Ohio, was assigned to- the em- 
ssy defense attache’s staff last June, 
-^and has been identified as one of the 
hostages. : , f - 

, It was not immediately known when 
the pretaped television footage was 
filmed, but the timing of the broad- 
cast, following the severance of diplo- 
matic and remaining trade relations 
with Iran by the United States, raised 
the prospect that the militant Moslem 
captors and their supporters now 
would press for long-demanded hos- 
tage trials. ! : ' 7 > v :. / V .7 /*• 

Efforts to obtain a tape of the \ 
^broadcast from. Iranian telev ision off i- 

f - rials* and positively identify the* Amerr-7 
‘ cans were unsuccessful. ? 7 

The broadcast followed a warning 
7 Wednesday by the militants that they- 
would .“destroy" all their' hostages if 
7 the United States followed up its po^ 
litical and economic* sanctions with/ 
/“the slightest military intervention.’/ 
The. broadcast and that statement^ ' 
the harshest . threat against . the : Hos- 
tages by the captors since a U.S. naval!' 1 
/task force steamed into -the Persian d 
Gulf area late last year ^— seemed to ! 
undermine a pledge by Foreign Minis- f 
ter Sadegh Ghotbzadeh to allow more/; 
N sits to the hostages- by outsiders, in-- 
uding their families^ "" 

-r The militant students plater ruled * 





l¥1I 





out visits by members of their cap- 
tives’ families and said they would 
only admit persons they had . invited 
'* themselves. ♦// 7.777 77.77;.' 

7*. Amid the threat to 7 the . hostages: 

and the broadcast airing the alleged 
7 spy-7 activities,, the situation; on the 
Iranian-Iraqi border; continued to 
./deteriorate, with new clashes- report- 
; ed. Meanwhile, Ghotbzadeh warned 
'that Iran would help overthrow the 
: Baghcfad government “if Iraqi inter- 
7 vention continues.” * ' 7 : 7;.' 

7 ‘ In the midnight ‘ hostagerbroadc&st/" 
/ the- first 1 ; American shown was seated 
behind a desk in a room identified as 
the defense attache’s office in* the em- 
jbassy chancer y. R esponding to ques- 

; tions asked by one of the militants/ he 
denounced the deposed shah, Moham- 
mad Reza Pahlavi, and criticized Pres- 
ident Carter for allegedly putting the 
shah’s /.welfare above that ; of the 

• hostages. 77 . 7 7, ' - • 7 *. .7 ' 

According to a Persian-! an guage 
^ narration that often made the hos- 

• tages’ statements in English inaudible, 
the American* said, “Fve seen people 
tortured by SAVAK, and with holes in.; 
their heads. I’ve seen pictures of some/ 
members' of Congress in * the- nude 
with the shah’s sister and in shameful 

' activities.”/ .*. i ' /?/ 7 . : 7 - 

7 ' The narration-quoted him 'as calling 
’for the shah to be put on? trial as an 
intern ational criminaki > • . 1 ] 

^• 77 . Other/ statements ^ ofthe- hostages 
that were audible corresponded fairly 
accurately/ to the translation - in v - the 
;Persian-language narration.-.; ^ 

1 * . The blond hostage^ who appeared iq 
7 be about. 30 years old and wa^wearmg. 

a V-neck r sweater, said, according; to 
: the narration* that U.S. personnel 1 in 
. /Iran operated an aircraft identified as 
a C12 with ^cameras fixed under the 
l seats 6f the pilot and copilot for tak- 
ing pictures for espionage purposes.” ‘ 
7 / The second Am erican shown ap- 
peared tq.be in his early twenties and 
/was wearing camouflage fatigues, 7 a. 
./■red; T-shirt. and : round, ; wire-rimme5 




■■a'f 








glasses. He had short brown hair ahd7 
..Wore a sparse mustache. 

The first hostage was on too briefly - 
to evaluate.; his well-being, but the ; 
second hostage, who appeared niuch 7 
longer/seemed lucid and in good, 
condition. .... .. .7/17 

■■ Tm. standing in the- warehouse! of 
the embassy,” he said to the camera. 
He*. took up a section of carpet and,.in ■ 
audible English,, said, * This is a corn*, 
Tputer carpet.”'* 7 
/ “Under it; he removed sections of a 
. metaT grid floor that concealed six 
bundles of wire underneath it 7;' V 

“These computers used’to work dur- 
ing the7time of the shah,” the narra- 
tion quoted him as saying. In English 
he was heard to say, “We would moni- 
tor radio wavelengths to find out what 
/was going , on.” There was also an un- 
clear reference- to monitoring “com-/ 
/puter traffic.” //../. 

Intelligence sources have: said in;; 


the past that monitoring of communi- 
cations was a common embassy func- 
tion also performed by other coun- 
f tries. The sources said that Soviet em- 
1 bassies in - Tehran and Washington 
were known to carry out similar moni- 
toring. Before Iran’s February 1979, 
revolution, one intelligence source 
here said that the Soviets maintained 
about 40 full-time intelligence officers 
in Tehran. , ... 

According to the narration, the sec- 
ond. American explained that after the 
revolution, the embassy was wary of 
using .its monitoring facilities because 
they used up so much electricity that 
it was feared that the Iranian govern ! 
bient would become suspicious. 

: To resolve the problem, the hostage 
•was quoted assaying the- embassy or- 
dered extra electric generators that* 
Svere to have been delivered two 
weeks after the embassy takeover 
/Nov. 4. ' ; ‘ * •/ ;* ' ;* 

‘Tf this had been revealed, it would 
have been a major blow ‘to the U.S.* j 


colli 
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.■because very important espionage in* 
'formation was being obtained, through 
these means,” the Persian narration 
quoted the> hostage- as saying. ~ 

After removing- ceiling panels that 
revealed' more wires, the hostage 
■pointed to » junction box and said in 
•audible English, “This went ,to the Na- 
tional Security Agency." Pointing to 
another, he was: heard to say, “CIA.” 

The hostage said it had been sur- 
prising- that the generators , cleared 
Iranian .. customs- as; quickly as they 
did.' : . 

“Iif;brings;in the'question of tjrh© * 

, in customsj';whether it's a CIA. man 
or not,” the hostage saidlt 
■ Referring. to Ithe ostensible use of 
the buildings that housed the monitor- 
ing equipment^as a warehouse, the 
•young American said, ' "They built this 
buildlngt here and/ put these Supplies 
on top of - itrte . conceal; reaAiden, . 

: tity.”v * v ’ 

;• v ; He added' that embassy personnel 

"sold liquor from the embassy stock, 
apparently before- the revolution. 

“We had enough to last for seven 
years, for alL.the>people in. the em- 
b assy— that’s- about l2d people,” the 
hostage said^fjhere ; was - $2 million 
dollars 1 worth^rm, talking, about 
whisky, the* har<t^tuff— not the-beer 
; or. wine”:-; *’ £ 

At thfe beginning of the* broadcast, 
an Iranian speaker: had introduced 
* the program by , saying, .“These are 
. two spies and they are gping. to reveal 
some shocking things” ;-, 

Subic was one. of. four hostages who 
"read statements on Iranian television 
during the Christmas holidays*.; He 
has written numerous letters to U.S. 
newspapers urging the shah’s return 
to Iran te stand^triaL 
JV In response ta the announcement of 
U.S. sanctions against’ Iran, the mili- 
tants issued a> statement - Wednesday 
"saying, “Weu r wam? the* criminal U.S~ 
’ government expUcitly that if that gov- 
eminent carries* out the slightest mili-* 


.-RDP05T00644R000501 370001 -8 

tary intervention- against Iran we will 
destroy^, all the spy-, hostages- to* 

, gether. . ,, , ... 

At a news conference, however. For- 
eign Minister Ghotbzadeh adopted: a j 
much more moderate - tone, saying • 
that there would be no retaliation for j 
the sanctions because they “don’t, 
mean anything.” .. v , 

. Meanwhile, Iran’s tensions with 
neighboring Iraq escalated with Iran- 
ian news broadcasts reporting that an 
Iranian jet fighter and three- military, 
helicopters .fought, an air battle with 
Iraqi helicopters Wednesday above the. 
Iranian border town of Baveissi. No: 
planes were shot down, but.-15 Iranian 
Revolutionary Guards werer wounded 
in artillery barrages and - rocket at- 
tacks, the broadcasts said. : ; . 

"./ There was no independent'bo^irIria- , 
tion of the clashes and Iracg-restricted 
its: comment to accusing, the.revolu- 
: tion ary government in Tehran^ of . try- 
ing to subvert the Baghdad govern- 
ment;^:. 
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Spy Equipment Disguised 
As Furniture, Gl Says on TV 

By Raji Samghabadi V: 

' ; SpecialtoThe Washington Star 

TEHRAN/ Iran-— An American 
hostage said in an interview tele- 
vised in Iran ldsrnight that the U.S. 
Embassy was engaged in espionage 
and illegal activities before it was' 
seized by militants on Nov. 4. / ' 

Staff Sgt. Joseph Subic Jr. of the 
Defense Attache’s Office said the U.S. 
government was about to complete 
the. installation .of electronic esp.io- 
i nage equipment^ in' the embassy 
1 >. when it was seized. - 

“The. entire: range of equipment 
was flown, in- from the United 
States;” Subic said in the telecast. I 
“As you-might notice, the equip- 
ment, this amount of it-istoo-much 
' to air-freight. But that’s what they 
did.” V ' . 


The staff sergeant, who said he 
• has had a change of heart about the 
s ha h and the US. role in Iran; said 
most of the equipment is now in the 
U.S. Embassy courtyard, disguised as 
furniture, gathering dust. . 4 

“They could monitor ajl elec- 
tronic communications in Iran 
under the shah. They wanted to set 
up the same facilities all over 
again,” Subic told, his interviewer, 
one of the militants holding. the 
embassy. The' militant talked to 
Subic through an interpreter. "-4 
. (In Washington,^ State Depart- 
ment spokesman, when asked to- 
comment onSubic’s comments, said,; 


“What possible meaning can the so- 
called confession have under the. 
circumstances ?” .Th e spokesman de-. 
dined further comment; American 
sources said that Subic, 24, enlisted 
in the Army shortly after dropping 
out of Bowling Green (Ohio) High 
School in his junior year;) ■ 
Subic. said^thatjyhenjiecameto. 
Iran last June he supported the shah 
and-believedthat the ex-monarch 
was a good, well-meaning modern- 
izer. % — “A"'-’ •.. 


• “I came here and saw things for 
myself. I arrived after the'shah had 
left. But stiU-there was enough evi- 
dence of his.cri.mes,: torture and 
wrong policies.’’. - . - 


7 Subic added:; “i have written 
.several articles for the American 
press’, trying to tell the Americans 
the truth about Iran. Every. time, 
after receiving a clipping of the arti- 
cle I have done, I realized that the 
words have been turned around to 
show the students as absolutely bad. 

. . . My articles are also censored. 
They, don’t mean what I intended 
them to mean.” There was no elabo- 
ration on this.. - 

Subic said he respected President 
Carter but said Carter is making “a 
big mistake” regarding Iran. “His 
aides have convinced him to behave 
like this.” w ~ ~z~ ■ 

Subic accused Carter of putting 
his own re-election efforts ahead of 
the safety and freedom of the hos- 
tages: .“Carter is not concerned 
-about us. He is concerned about his 
electoral problems.” The soldier said, 
the hostages were still in Tehran be- 
cause they are not from the wealthy, 
^influential segments of American ; 
society. 

- “If we had money, or- we were 
Jews, we would have been back in 
the United States by now, ”-he said. 

He said the shah should be put on 
trial before “an international jury — 
similar to the one that tried Nazi war 
criminals at Nuremburg/’ - * ' 

The staff sergeant appeared to 
have; considerable knowledge of 
electronic espionageejquipment and 
practices. He said the Americans 
used a C-12 spy aircraft to take.intel- [ 

' ligence pictures!)! Iran and Paki- 

.stan.. ■ 

* “The airplane was in Mehrabad 
airport (to the west of Tehran ). The' 
Iranians did not know what it was.. 
The embassy finally got it out.” 

.. ! He said that about a month before 
the embassy was taken over he sent 
to the United States the spy plane’s 
camera, which he described as a 
."top-secret classified device.” 

' —Subic -said-the embassy intended 
to bring the plane back to Iran for 
further espionage, “If the embassy : 
had not been occupied, the airplane 
would have been here now.” _ 

Subic" claimed his boss, whom he 
said was a Col: Schaffer, had had i 
talks with a few; Iranian military | 
officers and CIA agents “from the ! 
second floor” to arrange for a coup | 


‘against the "Islamic regime; *11 heard ■; 
them talking about it,”.he said. ... -..-4 
He also claimed that Schaffer used. , 

- the embassy’s access. to -diplomatic ! 
:. mailing facilities to transfer money . ! 
to an ex-attache at : the Iranian. 
embassy in Washington.. . . V 
r ' ’“He knew and I knew it was illegal 
■ ;r t0 send money abroad; Blithe did it,”-, 

: ; •* : The staff sergeant saidhe has seen : 
documents proving that the shah 
“did everything the Americans told 
him to do.” ' ,. 4".; "4 4 - 7 

He also claimed he has seen pic-"' 
tures and documents concerning 
-• corruption in the imperial family. 
“What kills me is that the U.S. gov- 
ernment leaders are also involved." 

For instance, he said: “I saw pic- 
tures of the shah’s sister and U.S.. 
congressmen posing in the nude, - 
doing illegal or indecent things to-., 
gether. Sex objects, "sex magazines, 
everything lying around. Politi- i 
cians, government leaders,. are not 
supposed to, do these.things.” ... .... —"I 

A spokesman for the militants said . 

• Subic had seen “the immoral pic- 
tures at a place outside the 
; embassy.” The spokesman- said: “We 
| neither deal with such lewd subjects ! 
; nor take any interest in them.” I 
Subic said the militants gave the ! 
captives new, clean clothes, fresh, j 
good food, playing cards, magazines . 
.and “everything we want.” “They | 
-javen wash for us. . . . I 'think they ] 
jare our servants rather than our ! 

icaptors.” ; - — - -j 

| He said the hostages and the mili- 
! tants “have some differences but we ! 
get along all right” 

“Mail is a big problem,” Subic said. 
“I think someone in the U.S. govern- 
ment is holding it upl’Vr.. 

Reportedly, Subic has confided to 
a couple of his captors that he has a 
fiance awaiting him in England and ! 
does not plan to return to the United j 
States. 
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By RICHARD BURT 

SpedaJ toTt»N«» Yorlt Times 


; WASHINGTON, April 9 — United 
gtates intelligence has detected # armed 
Iranian- exile groups inside Iraq. Govere^ 
m ent officials sai(f today. 

^ ’liie officials said that the Iraqis haii 
permitted the exiles to form military 
groups committed to the overthrow of the 
Iranian revolutionary government of 
Ayatollah Ruhoilah Khomeini, 

Some officials said the anti-Khomeini 
Iranians might have been involved in re- 
cent skirmishes along the border. De- 
fense Department aides were unable to 
confirm reports of an Iraqi-Iranian heli- 
copter battle, but they said forces along 
the border had traded artillery fire near 
the Iranian town of Qasr-i-Shirin. 

Little is known here about the size and 
the makeup of the anti-Khomeini groups, 
other than their affiliation with support- ■ 
ers of Shah pur Bakhtiar, the last Iranian ! 
Prime Minister designated by Shah Mo- ! 
hammed Riza PahlevL Mr. Bakhtiar. left 
Iran at the time of the revolution in early 
1979 and now lives in Paris. 

U.S. Seeks Closer Iraqi Relations 

Officials said the pro-Bakhtiar groups 
were receiving no American support and 
were not in contact with Washington. 

But the United States is said to be keep- 
ing a close watch on the Iraqi-Iranian dis- 
pute. The officials said that, in the wake 
of the hostage crisis in Iran and the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan, the United 
States ^interested in exploring a new 
diplomatic opening with Iraq. 

Although Iraq has been hostile to Wash- 
ington and closely aligned with Moscow, 
officials said Iraq's dispute with Iran and 
a widening schism between Iraq and the 
Soviet Union had led senior aides to seek 
ways of improving American-Iraqi ties. 

/■ Officials said the effort was side- 
tracked this week when the Administra- 
tion, under Congressional pressure, was 
forced to defer a decision on supplying 
Iraq with naval gas-turbine engines. , 

The officials said Secretary of State 
Cyrus R. Vance had decided to approve 
the export of the engines, to be fitted on 
four Italian-built frigates. The $11.2 mil- 
lion engine deal attracted attention in 
January, when the Commerce Depart- 
ment announced that the engines, built by 
General Electric, could be sold to Iraq. 


The deal was attacked by Representa- 
tives Jonathan B. Bingham, Democrat of 
New York, and Millicent Fenwick, Re-, 
publican of New Jersey, on the ground 
that Iraq had supported Palestinian guer- 
rilla attacks against Israel. 

Officials said that Mr. Vance, with the 
backing of Zbigniew Brzezinski, Presi- j 
dent Carter's national security adviser, 
decided to allow the sale to go through as 
part of an effort to signal interest in build- 
ing a new relationship with Iraq. 

Mr. Vance's action coincided with an 
attack by Iraqi-backed Palestinians 
against an Israeli kibbutz in which three 
people were killed. Following the attack, 
Mrs. Fenwick is known to have told the 
State Department that the engine deal 
would violate a legislative prohibition 
against selling military equipment to 
countries that assist terrorists. 

A White House spokesman said today 
that the deal was again under review. 

The engine deal has also generated con- 
troversy within the Administration.. At 
the Pentagon, some aides are said to be i 
concerned about strengthening the Iraqi 
Navy in the Persian Gulf. Iraq now has 
small, Soviet-supplied patrol boats that 
are conf ined to coastal waters. j 

Officials said the 3,200-ton Italian frig- 
ates would enable Iraq to operate in the 
Strait of Hormuz, which is used by oil- 
tanker traffic between the Persian Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean. 

“I’m not sure we want the Iraqis to be 
able to sink oil tankers," a defense aide 
commented. 

State Department officials are said to 
be divided. Some believe that the United 
States should capitalize on Iraqi-Iranian 
tensions to build closer ties with Iraq; 
others fear that such a show of support 
could further alienate Iran I 
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m Iran 
Bay;Capuves B 

■ M&S,. Attacks 

• " fvi ' "• • l - • - • * 

; : ^By JOHNX3P?TCR ' 

; t ;V ' 4 ;; SpedaJ toTNi Hew Yort Tlm« 

.'CXEHERAN, Iran, April 9 — The mili- 
tants occupying the American Embassy 
threatened today to “destroy all the hos- 
tages immediately" if the United States 
began even “the smallest military action 
againstlm^." 

- The threat, a- renewal of one made 
shortly after the Americans were seized 
on Nov. 4, came after President Carter's 
announcement of political and economic 
sanctions against Iran. 

.... While his- announcement; made Mon- 
v day; did not mention military action, nei- 
ther did it rule it out, and the militants de- 
clared in 3 statement distributed this af- 
ternoon that the “criminal ruling circles 
. of the United States" would be responsi- 

- bl$ for any harm done to the hostages, 

^Hostages Seen in Telecast 

The statement was followed tonight by 
telecast showing what the announcer 
.(d'escri as. \ two^ American hostages 
FmWking-^ 'shocking revelations*" of how 
'the embassy had operated. A film, broad- 

■ cast : by.- the Iranian state television 

wwtiy before ir signed oft at midnight, 
p7»rported ter show two young military 
men assigned to the defense attache’s of- 
fice, one of whom said he was being well 
treated. ;_'.V , % 

. [In Washington, Carter Administra- 
tion officials, noting that the Govern- - 
• nient was keeping a close watch on the 
increasing dispute between Iran and ' 
neighboring Iraq, said intelligence had 
( detected armed Iranian exile groups in- 
j side Iraq committed to the overthrow of 
] theTeheran regime. Page A16.] 

4 This morning Foreign Minister Sadegh 
Ghotbzadeh indicated at a news confer- 
ence that Iran had no immediate plans 
for measures to counter the breaking of 
diplomatic relations and other sanctions 
ordered by Mr. Carter. The President's 
actions came after Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini put an end to attempts to trans- 
fer the hostages to Government custody 
by ordering that they remain in the hands 
the militants. : 

Mr. Ghotbzadeh said that while break- 
ig relations was a “nervous action" by 
^Washington, "we are keeping our cools.*' 
But he added that Iran might take such 
measures as cutting off oil to countries 
that supported the United States boycott, 
trade embargo or other measures. 

In tonight's telecast of purported ac- 


tivities at the embassy, the names used in 
the film clip were obscured by a loud Per- 
sian-language narration and translation 
of what the hostages said. 

One hostage, a dark-haired young man 
wearing glasses, camouflage trousers 
and a red shirt, was shown in what ap- 
peared to be a computer center inside a 
warehouse or supply depot on the em- 
bassy compound. He pulled up squares of 
carpeting and removed metal plates in 
the floor to reveal wires and electrical 
connections. ^ . 

Generators Brought In 

, According to the narration, he said that 
1 the equipment was used to monitor com- 
puters and to listen to radios. He added 
that the embassy had brought in large 
generators to run the equipment because 
it used so much electricity that it might 
arouse suspicions. 

“They came and'we were surprised 
they were cleared through customs so 
rapidly," the Persian translation quoted 
Wm as saying, ”1 don’t know whether 

there is a C.I.A. man in the customs.” - 
He said, according to the film clip, that 
if the computers had been revealed it 
would have been a major blow to the 
United States because they were being 
used to obtain very important espionage 
information. 

Opening a large locked structure 
resembling a vault, the young man was 
quoted as saying that embassy staff 
members were selling liquor from the 
embassy stores that he said contained 
i some $2 million worth of liquor. This was 
1 enough, he said, to last the 120-member 
staff for seven years. 

The Hard Stuff* 

"I’m talking about whisky— the hard 
■ stuff — not beer and wine,” the hostage 
! eouM be heard saying in English during a 
momentary pause in the Persian narra- 
tion. The building appeared to be a ware- 
house, and, according to the narration, he •; 
said that the computer building had been i 
constructed with the supply depot on top i 
so that its purpose would be disguised. I 

The other hostage had blond hair ‘ 
parted on one side and he wore a V-neck 
sweater. He sat at a desk, questioned by 
two militants, in an office with a sign on 
the door saying “Defense Attach^.” 

According to the narration, he said that 
the captors allowed the 50 Americans to 
engage in sports, fed them good food and 
washed their clothes. 

.He said he had a high opinion of the 
Shah when he first arrived in Iran in July 
but that it had dimmed after he traveled 
about the country and saw that there 
were no roads and schools except in 
major towns.. VK; -.—t , 

The hostage showed a picture of an air- 
craft that he said had cameras mounted 
under the pilot and copilot in order to take 
surveillance ; films for espionage pur- 
poses. 

The Persian translation overriding the 
[spoken English quoted the hostage ah 


saying that the captives had not been I 
freed because “we do not have any ! 
money, we are not important people and 
we are not Jewish." 

“The American ruling body has left 50 
Americans in here in order to put the 
Shah in the United States.*' 

Mr. Ghotbzadeh raised the possibility 
*at his news conference that families of 
the hostages might be able to pay visits to 
the embassy. This afternoon he discussed 
the matter with the militants at the em- 
bassy. 

Mr. Ghotbzadeh said he was in favor of 
.such a plan, but noted that it needed the 
approval of the Revolutionary Council 
and Ayatollah Khomeini.. .; :' 

Asked which countries were supporting 
Iran, Mr. Ghotbzadeh said: , 

“There are a number of them. Algeria' 
for one, and Syria is the other one. M 
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Hostages set up for spy trial? 

- Tehran, Iran 

Two of the American Embassy hostages were showii on Iranian televi- 
sion late April 9 in an apparent revival of an attempt by their captors to 
prove charges of espionage. : 

The hostages were shown separately, one in the defense attached s of- 
fice in the embassy and the other in what appeared to be a communica- 
tions monitoring room, Monitor correspondent Ned Temko reports from 
Iran. - - V " : v 

Both hostages were giving explanations of various aspects of embassy 
: operations. Due to a sometimes inconclusive Persian language narration, 
it was not immediately possible to determine the full extent of the areas 

covered.-.-^ V.v. V* . / • 

The identity of the hostages was also not immediately known. 

One of those shown, apparently a young manne, pointed to wires in 
what seemed to be a communications room and said the equipment 
could “monitor computer traffic in Iran.” 

He then pointed to several junction boxes. “This one goes to the Na- 
tional Security Agency,” he said. He was then briefly overridden by Per- 
sian language narrations . . : j 

Pointing to another box, he said/^his is CIA.” w , 

It was not immediately clear whether the hostages’ narrative had indi- 
cated specific instances of espionage or had implicated the interviewed 
pair or others of the 50 captives. 

It was also not clear when the film had been taken or why it was being 
shown. But Western diplomats expressed concern that it could be a pre- 
lude to intensified efforts by student militants to prove wrongdoing and 
perhaps even go through with past vows to stage trials. 


( ■ ^ 
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Tehran— The Iranian militants holding 
50 Americans hostage here threatened 
yesterday that the captives all will be 
killed if there is "the slightest military in- 
tervention” by the United States. 

The deadly warning overshadowed 
comments by Iranian Foreign Minister 
Sadegh Ghotbzadeh that he believed the 
militants favored improving living condi- 
tions for the hostages, perhaps through 
permitting members of their immediate 
families to visit them. *>• 

Mr. Ghotbzadeh said he personally fa- 
vors allowing more visits to the hostages, 
now expected to remain captives in the 
occupied U.S. Embassy at least until the 
still-to-be-elected Iranian Parliament is 
organized in June. However, Mr. Ghotbza- 
deh does not speak for the Muslims hold- 
ing the Americans captive. ' 

Like most political groups here, the 

captors issued a statement supporting 
Iran’s revolutionary regime in the intensi- 
fied confrontation with the United States 
resulting from the announced American 
trade boycott 

The embassy militants declared, ‘The 
Iranian people and all oppressed people of 
the world celebrate this severance of rela- 
tions. ... It makes this brave people more 
determined in paving the straight line of 
Islam, which is confrontation with the 
criminal United States” 

Yesterday, an article in the Idamic 
Republic newspaper, the organ of Iran’s 
leading political party, called for expul- 
sion of about 20 American journalists who - 
have been permitted to report from Teh- 
ran. However, Iranian officials said they 
were going "to keep their cool,’ r and there 
was no plan for kicking out what is— other 


than Americans married to Iranians— the 
last remaining group of U.S. citizens in the 
country. •; ■ - ' ; ' ■ ' * 

The Islamic Republic article de- 


■ clared: "Now that the political relations of 


Iran and the United states are cut; there Is 
no reason anymore for- the American spy 
corresponaents to walk Ireeiy Ta~~ESe 
^streets of Tehran ana ao spying lor the 
7?IA.” e 


But Mr. Ghotbzadeh, who has become 
almost a nightly feature on American 
television, showed no inclination during a 
press conference here yesterday to say 
goodbye to the American television net- 
works, who are constantly interviewing 
_ him. : *:Y ' * ‘ ■■ 


by the revolutionary Iranian masses since" 
the first days of the revolution.” - 

An Iranian radio station said the news 
of the breaking of diplomatic ’relations 
"swept through the people like a spring 
breeze, boosting morale. ... We were tired 
of American wheat, rice, meat, eggs and 
: worthless goods.” - • . ^ / 


And an official of Iran’s ministry of na- 
tional guidance protested what he de- 
scribed as a false, unsubstantiated report 
by Agence France-Presse, the semi-offi- 
rial French news agency, that the remain- 
ing Americans here would be arrested. 

Iranians, meanwhile, were assured by 
their government yesterday that the break 
in 'diplomatic-relations should not mean 
any severing of telephone or postal com- 
munications between the two countries. 

An official of Iran’s central bank said it 
was expected that a new arrangement 
could be made through a third party to en- 
able Iranian parents to continue sending 
money to young Iranians still studying at 
, colleges in the United States. 

The Iranian media yesterday echoed 
this country’s revolutionary leaders in de- 
claring their contempt for the U.S. retalia- 
tory actions. 

Ettelaat , one of the main newspapers, 
editorialized that the previous diplomatic 
relations "were based on plunder and op- 
pression and had been practically severed 
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More Evidence ? iv 
Cited of Soviet? ;JL 
Nerve Gas Use 'S ’ 

Associated Press h. 

There is mounting evidence that the 
Soviets are using incapacitating gas 
against anti-Marxist rebels in Afghani- 
stan, Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
said yesterday. : i - 

Brown also said there are some re- 
ports that the Soviets may be using 
lethal gas in efforts to subdue Afghan 
resistance. He did not indicate the na- 
ture of the evidence or the sources of 
thereports. ' • •• • » , 

* Such reports have been received by 
U.S. intelligence as far back as Janu- 
ary, although officials have said there 
has been no conclusive evidence. 

U.S. intelligence sources have said 
Afghan refugees, questioned sepa- 
rately, have described effeets corre- 
sponding to what American specialists 
say are known effects of a nerve 
agent called Soman. 

Brown spoke of the possible Soviet 
use of gas in ’ a speech prepared for 
the Los Angeles World Affairs Coun- 
cil, where he listed what he called 
“some of the harsh facts of • life about 
Afghanistan today.” 

Brown’s prepared speech obviously 
was designed^ to buttress the Carter 
administration’s position that the So- 
viet invasion- of Afghanistan could 
foreshadow Soviet designs on the oil- 
producing Bersiam Gulf area^ 

.. He warned that if the Persian Gulf 
area fell under Soviet control, “our ah 
lies would be in the shadow of eco- 
nomic vassalage to the* Soviets, and 
our own vital security interests corre- 
spondingly crippled.” 

• A similar theme was struck in a sep- 
arate speech prepared by Deputy De- 
fense Secretary" W. Graham Claytor 
Jr. for a conference of the Advertising 
Council here: .-•> : ‘ r 

Claytor said that “the reality of Af- 
ghanistan, I : believe, has gradually 
slipped from public attention.” \ 

Both Brown and Claytor voiced sup- 
port for President Carter's demand 
that'U.S. athletes boycott the Moscow 
Olympics. . ; ■ ‘ : ; V* f >•; 
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i&CX AMPgSSOH | 

; Animal Farm-— The Russian^b'ear 
that rampaged through Afghanistan^ 
being transformed by Soviet propa- 
gandists' into Mischa, the cu(ldl£;date 
cub that is the symbol of the Sumtper 
Olympics. It fools those of childlike 
gullibility. ■ 

The Kremlin has more skilifuib?hti- 
lized another animal from childhood 
fable— the wolf in sheep’s clothing— to 
manipulate a worldwide networirjctfin- 
terlocking front groups that lend "re- 
spectability to Soviet policy betels 
abroad, according to secret CIA fpes. 

The front organizations include such 
high-sounding groups as the Interna- 
tional Institute for Peace, World' feace 
Council, World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth, and even, with particular 
irony, the Christian Peace COhf&rbnice 
and the International Federation of 
; Resistance Fighters. * • .f -[ 

V 'These organizations prof essTjbn- 
communist goals/r one CIA fbpprt 
states, “and fof that reason are, uhder 
certain -circumstances, more opera- 
tionally usefui to the Soviet Union 
than groups of communist sympathiz- 
ers.” >\ -v s 

The CIA estimates that the Kremlin 
funds 13 of these international organi- 
zations to the tune of $63 million a 
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Since Afghanistan closed- its borders to 
Western reporters, news from inside the 
country has been sparse. London Sunday 
. Times. -reporter Barrie' Penrose managed 
. to. get 'into the country and filed this first- 
hand report. .. . •. 

London Sunday Tim« 

KABUL, Afghanistan— The Moslem insur- 
gents are tasting blood. ■ 

The burned-out tanks, wrecked helicopters, 
and other destroyed Soviet equipment are 
proof that heavy weapons are ’reaching rebel 
hideouts in the mountains. * -‘v- • f; 

This- is reflected in Soviet reactions/ the 
apparently systematic torturing of Afghan 
political. -prisoners; the desperate need to 
have “ self-confessed ’ 9 CtA spies to show to 
the people: and the virtual closure ot me 
country's borders to Western' correspondents/ 

I entered Afghanistan as a tourist, by buy- 
ing a ticket to Kabul from Afghan Tours in 
Piccadilly. In the Afghan capital, I bought a 
second ticket, enabling me to join some pil- 
grims traveling by bus to Mazari-Sharif- in 
the north to* celebrate: Nawroz, the Islamic', 
' New .Year. ^ 

AT LEAST 20- vast .military camps dot the 
300-kilometer run to Mazar. With their guns 
pointing uniformly at Kabul were close-, 
parked assortments of. Soviet weaponry: 
tanks, armored personnel carriers, field artil- 
lery, and rows of amphibious vehicles each 
capable of carrying 12 men. . 

Positioned between these camps, at inter- 
vals of never less than a kilometer, are 
smaller emplacements. A cluster of tanks 
guard 1 a bridge, or a .solitary soldier peers ' 
from behind a -machine * gun nest built of 
stones. ' I . '/ - *'-'’, 

. Significantly .^for the military mind, and a 
comfort ■' ’’ pilgrims on our bus. ; Soviet fire 
power points mainly toward the hills and the. 
caves which honeycomb the peaks beyond./ 
The Russian soldier has teamed that, despite 
. what his commander told him last Decern- * 
ber./he is not welcome in Afghanistan . and 
that, if retribution comes, it" will certainly 
come fro m above. ^ ’ -*•/ • 

THE WHOLE HIGHWAY from Kabul to- 
Mazariand the nearby Soviet border cross- 
ing-point at Tirmiz is clearly,, well protected 
from attack. In between frequent stops for 
prayers, the bus picks its way through a 
string of convoys, often more than 100 vehi- j 
des strong.-.- y * r . * V * VisSsSw 


One convoy, driving toward Kabul, con-: 
tains thousands of shiny metal beds, one of - 
the most popular Soviet export lines to Af- . 
ghanistan and a sure/sign '.that- -the Russians 
will, soon change their tents for more perma- 
nent barracks. 

| Not far from Mazar are three large Soviet 
supply depots and two impressive contingents, 
of tanks, each set well back on the side of,. 

. the road. Some move about like black crabs,; 
and their guns point in every direction. .. ... 

Their , presence in such strength outside - a 
city, even , during the festival of Nawroz, is 
plain enough for any pilgrim. Indeed, there 
had been talk on the bus of a Kabul-style 
insurrection on Nawroz [March 21]. It is ex- 
plained that the religious festival provides a.| 
' - chance for a get-together^of underground 
supporters of the Islamic opposition parties, J 

. EVffrf MORE menacing are the armed! 
Civilian supporters of Babrak Karmai, the! 
Soviet-backed Afghan leader. They and units* 

. from the Afghan army, guard the city gates. | 
Some o? them, students with earnest faces, 

■7 search the pilgrims and their bundles with a 
certain relish, occasionally flicking the safety 
catch of their semi-automatic rifles. 

' For once, I too am searched* and my pass/ 
port and tourist visa, are studied carefully. 
After stating my wish to see the Mazar 
shrine of Hazarate Ali, son.- in - l a w of the 
Prophet Mohammed, I am allowed into the 
. city. > v/, ^ ■; •. 

■ Mazar itself dominated by the magnificent 
' blue mosque with its thousands of pilgrims, 

< is tightly under the control of tanks, armored 
:• personnel carriers, large numbers of .Afghan 
^ troops, and well-armed' civilians. 

; FROM' MAZAR TO Aq Chah and Shibar- 
i. glian, the road, runs parallel with the Soviet 
/ border. Here are more burned out Soviet 
; trucks, and gasoline tankers. Just beyond Shi- 
barghan are the stone graves of two govern- 
ment functionaries killed, the driver says, in 
recent fighting betwen party members and 
- insurgents. The red party flags above their 
/ graves -were left,- says the driver, out of re- 
V spect for the dead, and he spits upon the 
stones. ■ :• 

•: Pushing on toward . Mazar, our coach 
i. squeezes past several fast-moving lines of j 
tanks which. . with the spring thaw, can : 
spread far afield in the search for rebels and 
1 their, hideaways. 


.The oppressive reality of this Soviet muscl 
■ is. lightened temporarily by the sight of no 
one, but two burned out helicopters and th« 
^charred remains* of 'a gas truck. With thei 
smiles, ,£he L pilgrims display, their sympa 
^thies. •'••’r ‘ • * _* .’/•/ "* : . 

FROM AFGHANS IN the north* I learn o 
^fighting J&Jiours before in several area 
; around Baghian and Kunduz. At Jari, a mass 
grave contains the bodies of some 40 people 
killed either in very recent fighting or t in 
reprisals by the Russians^ 

On, the road to ; Kun^uz, there are burned 
out houses, and schools, clearly destroyed 
from the air-. . - 

Close to Kunduz.’ there is a funeral proces- 
sion with severajjiundred mourners. A vil- 
lage elder says the victims died fighting the 
Shorvees [Soviets]. He points, at the hilltop 
which runs parallel' v/ith the road 500 meters 
away. There are four tanks and a personnel 
carrier, their guns pointing’ in our direction. 

IN KUNDUZ- ITSELF, occupied- in force by 
the Russians, people generally dismiss 
claims heard in ' Mazar that some 300 Rus- 
sians had died in fighting 48 hours before. 

A school teacher says skirmishes have tak- 
en olace outside the town but no more than 
30 Russians have died. He says that more 
than 1,000 orisoners have been freed from a 
jail near Kunduz. In return, the insurgents 
and. innocent villagers have suffered reprisal 
raids by Soviet bombers, leaving many dead 
and wounded. 

Although a steady trickle of deserters from 
the Afghan array are joining the resistance 
movement, says the teacher, they remain 
lamentably short of weapons capable of com- 
batting Soviet airpower. 

RETURNING. TO - KABUL in our mixed 
convoy of buses, taxis, and lines of Soviet 
tanks and other armored vehicles, we hear 
distant automatic rifle fire at times quite 
heavy. It is noticed that we are not Afghans 
and a* Soviet NC0 is placed next to me in my 
taxi. . 

. v He speaks irritably about the Afghanis. In 
Moscow, he and his compatriots were- told 
that they were going to fight a conventional 
war with, American and British troops* aided 
by the Chinese- and Pakistanis, invading Af- 
ghanistan* from the east. In reality they have 
I f° un d nothing but sullen, unwelcoming inhab- 
I . itants who take pot-shots at them from the 
i ,, hills. . . 
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A ‘CIA Confession’ in Kabul 

With his blond hair, his trendy aviator glasses and his 
sweater, the young man looked as though he had just walked off 
an American college campus. But when Robert Lee appeared on 
Soviet and Afghan television last week, he made a startling — if 
wholly unconvincing— confession: he said he was a spy for the 
Central Intelligence Agency sent to aid Afghan guerrillas in 
their fight against the Soviet-installed government. 

Since the Soviet invasion last December, Moscow’s puppet 
regime in Afghanistan has been anxious to establish foreign 
complicity in the rebel cause — especially if the foreign devil was 
an American. Lee provided a convenient propaganda tool. A 
former chemistry student at the University of California, Lee 
happened to be in Afghanistan during the guerrilla uprising in 
February. He was arrested and imprisoned in a Kabul jail. 
There, according to former prisoners, Lee was subjected to 
physical and psychological mistreatment designed to extract his 
“confession.” 

“Lee is very confused,” said David Wilkie, a 21 -year-old 
Australian student who had been in an adjoining cell. “He has 


bronchial pneumonia brought on by the intense damp cold and 
he also has jaundice. Without medical treatment, he could die.” ; 
Wilkie said Lee was questioned incessantly by Afghan and j 
Soviet officers and offered asylum and a new life in East j 
Germany in exchange for his televised performance. As Wilkie 
recalled: “I remember hearing him say repeatedly, ‘I want to 
make a new beginning for myself, I want to go to East 
Germany.’ He was in such a bad state, he began saying anything 
to please his guards.” * ^ 

‘Crying Like Babies’: According to the released prisoners, 
Afghan jailers systematically tortured inmates to extract infor- ■ 
mation about the resistance movement. Several mentioned j 
electric-shock treatment; others recounted how an 8-year-old j 
boy and a 90-year-old man were severely burned with lighted 
. cigarettes. “At night we could all hear other prisoners, Afghans 
and Pakistanis mostly, screaming while they were being beaten 
and questioned,” said Wilkie. “There was banging and thump- 
ing and some were crying like babies.” Given the prospect of 
undergoing such torture, Wilkie said, “I wasn’t surprised that 
Lee agreed to do what they wanted.” But Lee’s captors have not ; 
done what he wanted. Despite his “confession,” the young 
American is still imprisoned in his damp Kabul cell. 
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'ARTICLE 'APPEARED BOSTON SUNDAY GLOBE 

ON SAG E. JS-Z- 6 APRIL 198° 



' Associated Press v ^*7 

; NEW DELHI Afghanistan’s ruling 
Revolutionary Council has^ approved' a 
treaty permitting ;theT Soviet UnidKv’tov 
temporarily maintain “a limited contin- 
gent” of troops in the country, Radio- Ra> 
bul reported. £ * • 77-77. 

; The broadcast;, monitored Kere^ Fate 
I- Friday, also quoted Afghanistan’s Presi- 
dent Babrak Karmal as saying his govem- 
ment would not take part in any talks to 
ease, the Afghan crisis until external I 
threats to‘ the country, ceased. 

^i^H“Nothing ' will ;get,off .the ground; un- 
less and until all interferences, interven- 
tions, armed; raids> training, supply;pf 
arms andotfier’forms of subversive ac- 
tivities against the^Afghan revolutionary 
government are completely; .s topped;? -Tie. 
said. 

r The state rad&;did;not give thejltim- 
ber of Soviet troops in Afghanistan. West- 
ern; intelligenc^soufces^ have estimate d* 
the^urrent strength at 85,000 . t : : ~; n - 
“The terms of the (Soviet-Afghan) 
treaty have been approved' by the presid- 
ium of the Revolutionary Council at*:its 
recent meeting," said the.broadcast, moni- 
tored here by the United News of India; 
v,;^ A report from Moscow said the treaty, 
signed during a recent^visit by Afghan 
leaders, was ratified by the Soviet Parlia- 
,,ment Friday. . 


, China’s official Xinhua news agency 
denounced the signing of the Soviet-Af- 
ghan treaty, saying the pact "demon- 
strates that the Soviet occupation troops 
intend to hang on in Afghanistan." J * 

M- Russian troops movedfinto Kabul 
-shortly before Christmas last year, then 
’■staged a lightning coup which toppled Af- 
ghan President Hafizullah Amin and- re- 
placed him with Karmal, another Marxist. 
Amin was killed in the takeover.' The 
. troops stayed on to help; fight Moslem 
. guerrillas who have been battling three 
successive pro-Soviet governments, since 
LApri U978^j ; - - • 

';ip\ Both Karmal and the Kremlin have ac- 
Icused. the United States,.China and,other 
"countries of arming ahditraTrimg the Mos- ’■ 

: lem guerrillas. ' 

V- 1 - Meanwhile, guerrillas claimed yester- 
day to liave struck on the outskirts of the 
, Afghan 1 capital of. Kabul Clast week, at- 
tacking police barracks in a crowded ba- : 
zaar 1 inaccessible to the regime's Soviet- 
imade tanks. ..... 

SS^According to ’af report reaching here, 
r six persons died in the fighting, among 
the first since Soviet and government 
troops crushed an anti^Russian uprising 
iniCabul six. weeks ago. The report; pro- 
I vided by a source who* has proved reliable 
in the past* said the dead included three 
policemen, two government soldiers and 
one guerrilla. No independent confirma- 
tion of the report was possible 


.7 Also, yesterday Reuters reported a del-^ 
egation congressmen from the United^ 
States arrived in Somalia after President" 
Mohammed Siad Barre said he had agreed’ 
in principle to offer the United States air 
and'naval facilities. - 3| 

US officials said the delegation, head-; 
ed by House Armed Services Committee 
chairman Melvin Price, would discuss 
’President Jiinmy Carter’s strategy in the 
Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf following \ 
the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan j 
and increased American access to regional ‘ 
" facilities.7 A ; A ... .. . .* 

Western diplomats in Somalia said US 
military technicians- have examined the 
former Soviet base at Berbera which is 
strategically situated on the Gulf of Aden. ! 

Berbera was used as a. submarine,! 
maintenance and communications base by ; 
the Soviet Navy until Somalia broke its* 
friendship treaty with Moscow in Novein-; 
ber 1977. v ^ ^ / 
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ARTICLE APPEARED 
OU PAG E £-f 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
5 April 1980 


World brief s - 


U.S. uses gas, say Russ 

MOSCOW— The Soviet radio said Fri- 
day that the United States is supplying 
Afghan rebels with chemical weapons 
that “affect eyesight and human behave 
ioir V and can cause death. Radio Mos- 
cow's English-language service said the 
;U.S. Central Intelligence Agency is pro- 
viding grenades 1 with a toxic agent to 

^’ “bands ' of? ^mercenaries.” ;.U:^ officials l 
r have charged: the Soviet Union has usedr 
;;; toxic agents . against rebels* :in, Afghani- • 
stan. The Soviets have- denied the 
t charges. ' -;\ • -v • 
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CINCINNATI ' ENQUIRER 
18 MARCH 1980 



TO THE EDITOR: The Enquirer editorial** The New York Times has reported that 
calling for military aid to Afghan “rebels’.’?- V several of the rebel leaders are men so 
(Feb. 28) seriously distorts the issues' at * \ unconcerned about their country's future 
hand. * . ‘ that they have been U.S. citizens for years. 

. . 7 * J ; : Another leader, Sayed Ahmad Gaiiani, who 

• In the first place, the "rebels/ far from-* claims to be a saint, has for years been the 
desiring freedom for their countrymen, | manager of Kabul's Peugeot dealership, 
seek to overthrow popular, far-reaching^ Their concern is not for freedom, but in- 
reforms made in the last two years. The stead the restoration of a regime under 

Enquirer reported (Feb. 14) that a major which the per capita income was $120 a 

reason for anti-government terrorism has year, the infant-mortality rate over 25%, 

been the extension .of women’s rights, in- 5% of the people owned 50% of the land, 

eluding the right to marry, without paren- and 95% of the population was unable to 

tal consent, to adopt Western dress andito read or write. They have financed their 

attend public meetings. Other stories have terrorism by selling narcotics, scarcely an 

.listed a major land reform, a widespread . activity of genuine religious leaders, 
literacy campaign, the abolition of usury 4 . 1 

and the extension of voting rights as fac-r Given the well-documented history of 
tors prompting the “revolt” -CIA ... J‘destabilization“ of governments 

■ which do not prove properly receptive to 

Secondly* the proposal is unnecessary u.S. policies (Guatemala, Chile, Guyana 

since, as The Enquirer reported in Janu- Jamaica, Ethiopia; Grenada, etc.), it is 

ary, the terrorists have been supporting understandable, if unfortunate, that the 

themselves on the sale of opium which, as Afghan government felt comoelled to pro- 

heroin, has reached U.S. and" European tect its sovereignty by invoking its mutual- 

drug markets. Furthermore, again accord- aid treaty with the Soviet Union. If the 

ing to The Enquirer (Feb.* 16), the United United States truly wishes to see the end of 

States is already supplying weapons to the Soviet military assistance to Afghanistan, 

rebels. Counterspy magazine has shown the proper course is to end administration 

the existence of a Pakistan-based Central support of terrorism, not increase it. 

Intelligence Agency (CIA) task force for 

5 over a yeaF, far pre-dating Soviet military ' Enquirer readers should think about 
aid to the Afghan government. whether they want theirjtax dollars spent 

* : : in the support of drug peddlers whose goal 

is to restore tyranny in Afghanistan. 


, JONATHAN WEISBERGER j : - • 
.£ ;'PO’ Box 2063. ,, . .. 
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SEC PAGE AIRWAYS 
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article appeared 

ON PAGE JD /g_ 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
9 April 1980 


Page Airways... 





■ . 

Page AirwAjri'- iBCit. an* aircraft seri? 
icin g : and ealee <»mpa©y,;agreed :;ye^ i 
terday to ..eeitW:; a- ' £y ear-old \*sutt 
brought by: the Seemitie^/and " Ex^- 
ch angeConimiswdn v aBeging question^, 
able payments to foreign officials. ! >A- A 
. Page eaiddt agreed/to- a-consent^ de-; 
cree_en»tered iai.IES.- District, j Court in 
rts headquarters; city of Roche sfcer,;N.Y, t ; 
because the agency claimed* that f o con- , 
tinue litigation migbt jeopardizs nation*' 
*l fftctneityi- :v 
The 

197% 'accuaed*Page . executives' 1 of de--. 
f rauding ; coi^pany. j shareholders hy 
failing to disclose. some $2.5 million of 
corporate; funds^:' allegedly j used to 
m ake secret payments to foreign offlw 

Among. those who- allegedly got ^>ay>-: 
merit* from, Page, was former Uganda; 
dictator Id! Amin* who before he war 
overthrown got' ar Cadillac convertible 
froith,the:corapany r the SEC said , 
The 'payments 1 were; made 1 between 
1971 and. 197% when Page \Ya& the. ex- 
clusive sales ageht for Grumman Corp.’s 
executive ; SEC 

suit-said;! ■!• ^ \ ' ' 

Besides Amin, others, allegedly get- 
tin g^ayments td facUitate pl'ane sal es 



r/ i *r s 'l 

Wr* *-. -< 

>V. 1 

\ 

! A ,\yere tft^ president of Gabon, a goverh^V 
: £ ment .minister in Malaysia, the Ivory . 
A C oast Republic’s ambassador to the r t 
^United . States, md^^severafc agents in. 

£ jteeHVHddle EaskAV : ? -v 'V-' 5 
■:} .>in.!;#^-tiewe: releis«v»^»d^y,- the 
SEC’ said that in reaching the settle- 
: ;S meht “the. commissmn and Page con- 
sidered concerns raised by another 
‘ ' agency of the!-U.S^ government regard- 

V.;; ing maitte ra!bf .national interest.?*;;. 

, The Wall Street.Journal eLaiaied ! in 
yesterday’s- ; edit! on:,. that .:•! tfie- / SEC 
droppedrthe charged at the request .or-'; 
i the Central Intemgence Agency 
;TheSE&s^ 

e c u tiv-er ATamea PV Wilmon t and five 
other executives^ Charges against all 
six w-ere dropped, aSipart of the settle- 
; 5 ment» .. ’ • r 

;:;!!;! vThe company Av-ff* enjoined pecnja^-^ 
4 : nehtly under terms - of the settlement ^ 
f front, further violations of the federal; £ 
^securities laws. The- company 1 -!also';, 
agreed to conduct anoint era al investi- 
gation of the SEC charges and report; 
the findings to Page’s board of direc^ 

, ... tors. -\ •■%/-. ’ ' V 

; ;The . company retained Judith TT 
^ Vowig&M the Cornell; University. ; 
* School bf Xlaw to oversee! the internal 
^ invest^atfoo. The compaoy’ agreed to 
disclose; any n ew f in din gs to -the SEC 
andthe;^dreholders. 

4- Vi r-.-J ■ a.+.. i«* ■ 
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article afp^arso 

ON PAG E >4 


THE BALTIMORE SUM 
9 April 1980 





SEC allegedly bows to CIA 


? % Washington <AP>— The Securities and Exchange Commission, al- 
: legedly bowing to a request from the Central Intelligence' Agency, yes* 

? terday settled two-year-old foreign bribery .charges against Page Air- 

>" *' __ ’ '■ .. .. 11 *1 . - .. '7-. ’.’5 -I. 

wavs* ■ Z.? : .... '■ . r 

Sources indicated the CIA intervened in the case^ which involved ac- 
cusations that the Rochester tN.Y.) company made $7.5 million in illegal 
? payments between 1972 and 1977 to officials in several foreign countries, 

? including Uganda, Saudi Arabia and Morocco. 

;V Page subcontracted part of its Uganda work to Southern Air Trans- 
port, a Miami airline with past ties, to the CIA; The SEC, in announcing 
the unusual settlement, would say only: “The commission and Page con- ; 
, sidered concerns raised by another agency of the U.S. government re- 
■ garding matters of national interest-’^,;: v A7 J-.Ar. . v :; .' 
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article appeared 
OB PAGE__fiL— — 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
8 April 1980 


SECSeenDroppim 
Against Page Airways at (A As 



itesiM 


f< U ' • ; By Jebhy Landaver f 

i v * tffa// Reporter of Tilts Wall Strbkt Jocbkal 

WASHINGTON —The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is negotiating an ;unr 
usual settlement of foreign bribery charges* 
brought in I978..against Page Airways Inc^ 
In effect, the SEC is dropping the charges at; 
the request of ^theV Central Intelligence;; 
Agency.^ *•*# - 

T * ' Announcement otethe' settlement is ;ex< 
pected soon, in papers scheduled to^be filed?; 
with, a federal, district judge in Rochester*; 
N.Y., . Page's: headquarters. And, unless a: 
last-minute hitch develops, this will bejthe^ 

; first" time* the SEC has officially acknowv 
ledged. that it can’t prosecute a foreign pay- 
off, case without disclosing national security*; 
secrets.;-;;: .. 

Page hinted at the probable settlement in* 
an annual report filed with the SEC last 
week* but without mentioning the CIA’s bw 
^vblvementr X final* agreement: hasn’t been 
reached, the company said, emphasizing its 
intention to fight the charges in court unless 
a settlement is reached. A >'■ 

Neither Pagenorit^ Washington' lawyer,; 
Judah Best, would discuss possible reasons 
for the CIA’s interests disposing of the 
case as quickly and quietly as possibles 
“The facts contained in the company’s anr 
nual. report are true and accurate,” Mr. 
Best said. “Beyond that I have nothing to- 
say> Burton Wland*. an SEC branch chief* 
likewise wouldn’t comment nor would the 
OTA. 

Link to Foreign Officials 

Still, it seems apparent that the CIA 
doesn't want to risk unraveling an overseas 
intelligence-gathering. :• mission in which. 
Page participated^ whether wittingly or un- 
wittingly, by paying hefty sales commissions- 
to foreign officials deemed friendly to the; 
U.S.. •: •• 

According to the SECs two-year-old com- 
plaint Page and six top executives violated 
securites laws by channeling more than S7.& 
million of “corrupt illegal, improper or un-i 
accountable” payments to promote business 
abroad from 1972 to 1977. The asserted re- 
cipients included the president of Gabon, a - 
government minister in Malaysia, the Ivory 
Coast’s ambassador to the U.S. and agents 
who helped the company win business in 


Saudis- Arabia* andr; Morocco. The agents 
weren’t identified: ; 

. Page and the six - accused executives) 
have denied* anyt violation- of law. The 
i charges against the six will probably be dis- 
missed.- 

: i Significantly- ^ tdoi^Page’^ operated -in- 
Uganda- during? the ^tumultuous regime oh 
former dictator -Idi Amin, :at a time when 
the U.S. and the SovietrUnion were jousting) 
for influence there-The SECcompiaint says 
Page’once gave Mr^ Amin a Cadillac con* 
vetible, and, whether by coincidence or de-j 
sign* Page* subcontracted part of its Uganda; 
business* to Southern Air Transport, a Mi- 
ami; Fla:-based airline with, past: ties to the: 
ClA^ 

Clandestine; Mlssionif^^^^ •• a 

In fact; the CIA'! owned' Southern Air] 
Transport from 1960 to 1973, along with a se- 
cret stable of other, airline ‘ ‘proprietaries” 
that were kept on call for. clandestine, paH 
■ amditaiy^missions abroad, And as the Sen 
: ;ate Intelligence Committee reported in 1976,‘| 
the sale- of a CIA ’’asset”: doesn’t necessar- 
ily mean dissolution of ;all ties to the U.S. 
government: “In a‘ very real sense,; it's) 
nearly impossible to evaluate whether a link 
still'exists between the agency and a former 
asset related to a proprietary,” the Senate 
panel noted. 

Two years after the CIA sold Southern 
Air Transport to private interests. Page Air- 
ways hired Southern Air to provide ground 
services and flight crews for government- 
owned Uganda Airlines. One Southern Air 
pilot, Vernon Phillips, says Soviet military 
advisers were training the fledgling Uganda 
air force at the same time, and at the same, 
airport on Lake Victoria. But Mr. Phillips^ 
says he’s sure Page’s presence in Uganda; 
was strictly commercial; “it wasn’t a CIA^j 
operation,” he says. v ; 

Yet Mr. Best, Page’s lawyer, appareni 
has reason tn believe: that the U.S.goyem_-3 
ment knew about the foreign- activities: that] 
are thevsubject; v of * the SEC’s bribery^ 
charges: Last year, according to court rec- 
ords, he issued subpoenas to the CIA and to 
the State Department demanding, access to 
all government documents indicating knowM 
edge of Page’s business payments in eight 
foreign countries. Instead of responding to, 
the subpoenas, government officials initi^ 
ated settlement talks.. 


W 


This issue - government knowledge or! 
;even encouragement of; allegedly" improper* 
■corporatepayments to foreign offtdals;—has 
beea ; , raised before, in a criminal context. 
The JusticeDepartment didn’t prosecute top 
.executives of Lockheed Corp. partly because 
defense^ lawyers::, claimed ^ government 
■“awareness”^o( the payments, that* were 
;deemedillegali;Also. indictments of two.exi, 
ecutiviesof International Telephoned- Tele- 
graph Corp. were dropped because the gov- 
ernment feared, disclosure of national secu* 
;rity secrets::^;;* *' 
w But until the Page case; the SEC’ hasn’t 
had to confront the national security issue Ur 
pubUc:- “I don’t; know of any*; instance in 
which the agency has stated that it was ex- 
ercbing prosecutorial discretion because of. 
National security ? considerationV^^ 
drew Rothmaiv an SEC spokesman J 


if 

>. 
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THOMAS POWERS® ' ; 
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COUNTERCOUP: The Struggle for the 
Control of Iran. By Kermit Roosevelt. 
McGra w-H ill. Withdrawnrfrom public* 
cationdzj- 




• V?— 



McGraw-Hill, threatened with a libel 
suit in England by British Petroleum, 
abruptly canceled the book's official 
publication and . recalled the copies 
which had already gone out.The entire 
edition- of 7,500— less the few hundred 
beyond McGraw-Hill’s reach— was then 
pulped, for a loss of about $1.50 a copy. 
Second thoughts -. are -not-t often. so 
dramatic. Roosevelt,; it" appeared, had 
run, afoul of Britain’s; Official Secrets- 
the coup which saved hf* tfe^for I '22£J i *‘ or j sin al manuscript when he 

time^bacfcin August 1953-^The coup * *5*“* * « m } h * c ™** Secret 

wasn’fS’hisT idea. He feltghimself. a- i” 1 * l S . en “ Service .-The- S.I.S. pro- 
prisonermhis own palace. wasafraid to v - ? ei ? r . nte lgenceAgen- 

sp«aletiis mind evenoacdoore; shrank in ,1 r ha ' R .°.°? ev ? 1 '' 

royaEiciraioIocuiion fromithe frank S" all references to- Bnmh in- 
urjjnlgttihis win sisteft* Princess ; 'd*' published veraon of h,s 

Ashra^ihit the time hadSSe to act. ° '*'*? 

The ?# h had put the Shall in power in ' 


is Imperial Majesty Mo- 
hammed Riza’Shah Pah- 
levi, AryamehS i Shah- 
anshah of Iran;2did not 
cuLaifigure as imposing as/His titles in 

♦U*. ll? i It! " ■ - A 


1941, 'when he was just 21, .but had since 
written him off as hopelessly; irresolute. 
A British diplomat proposed, a- “pen- 
m theory” to explain the Shah’s er- 
soaring and plunging. In one. mood 
ru.-a-ifelth.as dazzling as- - the;- gorgeous 
rn.edaTs.on his royal chest; he. even told a 
Frencfi ^interviewer, years 1 . later, that 
God;“personalIy, told him.what to do. 
Butthe Shah’s sense of destiny was only 
wind-jhe might go to bed a king and 
wake up in self-doubt and despondency, 
certain all was lost. He was far from be- 
ing the ideal sort of man to seize power 
ftp 1 *? A Popular demagogue, but there 
was no one else in 1953 when the British 
andlthe.. Americans decided that. Mo 


left - a considerable gap in the story.- 
Roosevelt solved the problem by sim- 
ply substituting A.I.O.C.— the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company — for S.I.S. As the 
successor to the A.I.O.C., British 
Petroleum protested. Hence the book’s 
withdrawal, so McGraw-Hill could 
print a new version amending the 
record. - - : 

According to a source at McGraw- 
Hill, Roosevelt went back to the C.I.A., 
and the C.I.A. went back to the S.I.S., 
and it was agreed all around that the 
best way out of the mess was to publish 
the first version of -the manuscript;' 
which correctly ascribed a role to the 


the cold war. One heard that Roosevelt 
had pulled off the coup pretty much on 
his own, with a handful of C.I.A. of- 
ficers and a suitcase full of money. This 
is still the way Roosevelt describes the 
operation in Countercoup , ignoring, for 
the most part, the long debate over Iran 
in the White House and State Depart- 
ment, and passing lightly over the con- 
fused political events in Teheran which 
precipitated the coup. The little he has 
to say on these matters comes down to 
sketching in the cast of characters. His 
associates are also scanted; he not only 
changes the names, and in some cases 
the physical descriptions, : of other 
C.I.A. officers but also reduces them to 
little more than walk-ons. More surpris- 
ingly, Roosevelt completely omits the 
parts played by Frank' Wisncr, then 
Roosevelt’s boss as deputy director for 
plans, and by- Wisner’s chief of opera- 
tions, Richard'Helms.The U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Iran, Loy Henderson, is 
described by Roosevelt as being prissily 
nervous, and the British are left shad- 
owy in the background. They proposed 
the project (apparently to Roosevelt 
himself) in London in November 1952,' 
and thereafter were content with a 
secondary role in charge of radio com- 
munications maintained through a base 
.on Cyprus. 

The story Roosevelt tells', stripped of 
just about all its institutional trappings, 
has a lighthearted air, as if two or three 
Yellows, not long out of school, had 
..adroitly pulled the whole thing off with 
a word here, a few dollars there, a little 
v bucking up at the crucial moment. This 
version of events is not so much untrue 


hammed Mossadegh was slipping into ' ® n ! sh -; T h,s encouraged by- a 

the-Russian orbit, and hadtarofa^ printed ; . vcr f lu / , ^ i events is norso muen untrue 

Offcourseithis is not quite 'the ^ way ‘ l 5 * 000 ^ 0 ^ and scheduled publication lUsmcompl lete^offhand and unre- 
KermitjRooseveh Embassy the sort of story an old man 

Countercoup. Restoring the Shah to occupied byi Iranian militants last might ^set down for the pleasure of his 
powertis probably the happi«t memory N° vem ber, Roosevelt asked McGraw- ; grandchildren. : 

of Roosevelt’s life, and - he As : the Hll !, t0 ho ! d U P distribution once again; - = ^° os ® v * ,t d .f es not make a point ot it, 
, iife ».,uic — * - - -- but the C.I.A. s coup was very much the 


friendliest of historians. Bur there is no: 

, new copies of Countercoup — apparently ; / doin S °* ; President Eisenhower and 
identical to the firct ovrpnt Fn* eh., no™ John Foster Dulles, who dismkwl 


disguising, the tremulous man- at the 
heart. .of- Roosevelt’s short, interesting, 
but problematic account, of the events 
which -have been rankling, the Iranian 
/*■ 'mal. pride ever since. 


put 500 copies of Roosevelt’s book 
A—- reached reviewers and bookstores 
last -September when; his publisher 


John Foster Dulles, who dismissed 
Mossadegh’s claims as an Iranian na- 
tionalist, and chose to conclude that 
. hostages of recent history as the fifty . secret ^ uss ‘ an influence was the source 
Americans being held in Teheran. A £ Iran’s squabble over oil’ with Britain, 


identical to the first except for the nam- 
ing of the S.I.S. — are now sitting in a 
McGraw-Hill warehouse, as much .the ' 


. . . .which, in fact, had balked at negotiating 

- -The G.I.A. s role in the 1953 coup has a new and more equitable oil conces- 
been an open- secret since the late 1950s, * sion. Eventually Iran nationalized the 
one- of the two public “successes,” A.I.O.C., the British were expelled, and 
along with the Guatemalan coup of Mossadegh went to Truman and Dean 


the author of The ***w.. s -im u . 5 vjuuiciucuau coup oi iviossaaegn went to iruman and Dean 

Hetas^drSrrf/ki/fw^^ haWtuaHy cited by the partisans of . Acheson for support and understand- 
Helms and thC'CIA (Alfred A* Knopf)-. . covert political infervi*ntirm ac a m inn t« me- * . pt. tm . 
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analysts, concluded that he deserved 
both. ■ • 

All that changed with Administra- 
tinns. Roosevelt had already begun to 
V the coup in the last months of 

ian’s term, and he got an O.K. to 

go ahead from the Dulles brothers in 
June 1953. In July he slipped secretly in- 
to Iran by car from Iraq, set up head- 
quarters in a private house in Teheran 
(other sources say the basement of the 
U.S. military mission), and proceeded 
to line up Iranian support for a switch 
from Mossadegh to Gen. Fazlollah 
Zahedi, who had been interned dining 
the war by the British on suspicion of 
pro-Nazi sympathies.. The charges ap- 
pear to have been; only, a convenient 
pretext for the British; but 'all the same,''; 
Roosevelt and Zahedi.conversed in Ger- 
man, since Roosevelt had “practically 
no Farsi.” (On the evidence of his book, . 
the only Farsi he did have was “Zin- 
dabad Shah” — “Long, live the Shah.”) : 

Roosevelt’s plan for. the coup was 
very far from later heavy-handed 
C.I.A. efforts involving paramilitary 
operations, military; rebellions, emigre 1 
armies and the like. He proposed that 
the Shah simply dismiss Mossadegh, 

, which he had a clear constitutional right 
( ( v but which 1 was risky because 
v ,adegh was more popular than the- 
monarchy. The Shah required a great 
deal of coaxing; the pendulum seems to 
have been at the self-doubting end of its - 
arc. Roosevelt’s description of their 
meetings richly suggests the flattery and 
appeals to self-esteem he must have- 
resorted to at the time. The royal figure 
he describes is virtually carved in mar- 
ble; it is only between the lines, and: 
from other sources, that we can see the 
wavering man of flesh and blood. But', 
finally the Shah was convinced that a *' 
loyal military unit, led by the chief of hisi 


f 

V 


imperial bodyguard, Col. Nematollah 
Nassiry (later head of Savak), could suc- 
cessfully deliver the royal firman 
dismissing Mossadegh and appointing 
Zahedi in his place. . 

The attempt was- made on Satur- 
day, August' 15, 1953, and it failed. 
Mossadegh had learned of the- plan 
through a spy in the Shah’s camp — ap- 
parently a double agent trusted by the 
C.I.A. — and Colonel Nassiry was con- 
fronted by a 'hostile military unit when 
he arrived at Mossadegh’s official resi- 
dence.. The undaunted Colonel bluffed 
his - way through; the troops, delivered 
the firman to a house servant, and even 
demanded a receipt before surrendering 
_ to arrest by his opponents. The follow- 
ing - morning;. ^Sunday, . August 16, 

• Mossadegh announced on theradio that 
he was taking -> full control of the 
.Government,- in- effect deposing the 
Shah. 

V v!- At this point; Zahedi was still, in 
.hiding, the Shah instantly fled the coun- 
try. (Roosevelt disingenuously calls it a 
strategic retreat) and the C.I. A.’s coup 
appeared to have collapsed. But three 
days later, a mob of Iranians, hired with 
.C.I.A. funds (Roosevelt says the figure 
was roughly '.575,000, but another 
source claims it was much higher), 
.marched on Mossadegh’s residence and 
was backed up at the critical moment by 
•a military unit. General Zahedi emerged 
- from hiding, having been helped into his 
: uniform by a C.LA. officer, Howard 
(“Rocky”) Stone,- who buttoned his 
tunic. Mossadegh fled over a wall at the 
end of his gardens and the Shah pre-. 
pared to return from his two days of ex- 
ile in Rome.- The night of the coup, Gen- 
: eral Zahedi’s son, Ardeshir (who later 
•.became something -vof.; a Washington 
^celebrity as; the Shah’s ambassador), 

■ went up to Stone at a victory party and 


said, “We’re r in We’re in.... 

What do we do now?’-’ The Shah him- 
self, after his return, told Roosevelt, “I 
owe my throne to God, my people, my 
army— and to you!” 

On his way home, Roosevelt stopped 
off in London and described these 
events to Winston Churchill, who was in 
bed recovering from a stroke; the P.M. 
dozed off periodically during the story, 
but complimented Roosevelt handsome- 
ly at the end. In Washington that Sep- 
tember, Roosevelt repeated his- story 
for Eisenhower and the Dulles brothers. 
“John Foster Dulles was leaning back in 
his chair. Despite his posture, he was 
. anything ;-but|,yeepy. His eyes were 
gleaming; he r seemed to be purring like a 
giant cat.” iLater, Eisenhower secretly 
awarded Roosevelt the National Securi- 
ty Medal •• 

The story Roosevelt tells in Counter- 
coup seems to be pretty much the story 
he told the ; 6ld adventurer Churchill, a 
matter of-ifCOnfusion, intrigue,; near 
misses, nail-biting, sudden triumph — a 
salty politicaistring puller’s yarn, rich in 
circumstantial detail, but so thin in con- 
text as to reduce the coup to a kind of in- 
ternational high jinks. This can be ex- 
plained. partly- by Roosevelt’s, tempera- 
ment, which still retains much of the un- 
dergraduate’s enthusiasm for the exotic, 
the thrilling arid the faraway. He is at his 
most appealing describing an opium fac- 
tory which he visited in .1944 as an of- 
ficer in the O.S.S. At the center of a 
subterranean chamber was a huge mill- 
stone turned; by a camel. Roosevelt 
could not imagine how the camel had . 
been coaxed and squeezed down the nar- 
row winding stone passage to the grind- 
ing room." A- kind of golly-gee-whiz air 
attaches to this passage, appropriate to a 
traveler’s tale; but jarring when it carries 
over into the later account of political 
interventions?.*^ •>; r-r-ifc: 
r _ At first look the motives' for the coup 
seem to have; been transparent. Before, 
the coup* British oil interests were ex- 
pelled fromlran. After the coup, a cori- 
sortium-.of/Bntish and. American oil. 
companies was invited back in, with the 
.British getting 55 percent and the; 
Americans dividing up the remaining 45 
. percent among; them. It is hard for an 
outsider to imagine that oil could ha ve 
been far 'from, the minds of the coup’s 
planners, but according to Richard Cot- 
tarn, an academic authority on Iran at 
the University of Pittsburgh, oil had lit-- 
tie to do with" it. The early 1950s were! 

- Vt U-fl 

CONTINUED. 
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•years of glut in the petroleum market, j • serving British view of nationalists ; Roosevelt has . argued,., in Counter- i 

and one of Mossadegh’s greatest prob- | whose most radical claim was of a right ! C0U P and newspaper interviews, that his 1 

lems- was to find a replacement for the to be treated as sovereign equals. I success in Iran fatally; dazzled Eisen- 

//' 'pelled A.I.O.C. So longas they didn’t Stranger still is the fact that the United I hower and the Dulles brothers. A sec- 

^ id y need the oil, the majors were in- States, the world’s oldest Republic with i ond “success” in Guatemala the follow-' 
—ciined to remain aloof in solidarity with a written constitution, should have j > n S year, from which that country has 
the British. For one things they did not thrown its support to a monarch with never recovered, led inevitably to later 

want to encourage thes*other Middle archaic aspirations to absolute power. failures in Syria in- 1957, Indonesia in 

Eastern oil states to/rnake similar This strange infatuation can only be ex- !958 and Cuba in 1961, because the :-; 
demands. ‘ plained by a kind of schoolboy’s awe of Dulles brothers had grown fond of the/ 

, .'. Unlike Roosevelt, Cottam speaks imperial pomp and circumstance, 'and quick and dirty approach without re- 

Farsi and has followed- events in Iran the air of bubbling confidence in gard to the real strength of local allies.^- - 

closely since an interestin' Third World Roosevelt’s book suggests he has still Covert political manipulation of the sort, 

nationalism first took him>to-.Teheran as not found the time, nor the occasion to that • worked in Iran' offered policy " 

a., graduate student thirty- vyears ago. question seriously whether we supported ! makers the one thing they couldn’t resist: 

“Theexplanation is anti-Communism,” the right side in Iran twenty-five years | — their wa y* !f foreignleaders balkedat'.- 

he said in an interview. /‘Roosevelt and ago for the right reasons. Iran was back- I the. ; American.,. view .; of .matters, ... the-^ 

Loy Henderson both saw^Communists ward, foreign and far away, and that, C» I. A* could simply -brush them aside/:! 

everywhere, and found it- impossible to for Roosevelt, was reason enough to jet- When political measures failed to do thee 

believe there might be* liberal nation- tison that loyalty to democratic prin- trick, a military approach was tried in- 

alists in Iran just as there- are in the ciples he would have insisted on (one stead.. By superficially logical steps the ; 

West. I’ve read all the documents, and hopes) as a matter of course for his own handful of men working for* Roosevelt* 

when they’re eventually declassified you country. This carelessness made him in ‘ n Teheran grew into the. exile' army oF. 

won’t/find any conspiracy, to get Iran’s effect, though probably not in manner, Cubans that failed at. the Bay of Pigs."* 

oiliVFhe basic motive wastfear of Com- both arrogant and cavalier. ’ Roosevelt probably exaggerates his op--/ 

munism.It’s the old story./t: - . position to the habit .of intervention; hell 

' "According to Cottamvand other ex- But Countercoup is not a book about was still around for Operation WAKE- 
perts- on Iran, the Tudeh /Party was policy; why we did what we did does not. FUL in Syria, by then Wisner’s assistant I 
small, -.well-organized and^controlled by detain Roosevelt for long. It is- a book deputy director, of plans, with two I 

Moscow, but it didCnot ' support about clandestine technique, a kind of legendary. C.I.A. adventurers as j 

'ossadegh or any othereleader of the guide for covert political manipulation. associates. Miles Copeland and Tracy ! 

national front,”- whichr/was a loose Other C.I.A. people say Roosevelt has Barnes. But the ghastly failure of I 

/cojdjdon of mostly educated, middle- misrepresented events in a number of WAKEFUL, which ended with the ar- I 

class Iranians in favor of modernization ways, slighting the role of key figures, rest (and in many cases the execution) of ! 

and hostile to the Shah’s embryonic (in misrepresenting the positions held by the C.I.A.’s local allies, must have con- 

1 ? 5 ?i ambid . ons to restore Iran to its 2°- some C.I.A. employees and minimizing Firmed Roosevelt’s feeling that the . in- 
dent/ imperial glory. Roosevelt often both the initial failure of August 15-16 - gredients of a successful coup had to be 

cites* the role of the Tudeh Party as and the importance of luck in the sue- at least 90 percent of native origin, 

proofof Mossadegh’s tiesto Russia, but cess of August 19. One C.I. A. officer in- Someday an Iranian historian, writ-, 

inrdfact the two were'- hostile- and volved in the coup has been privately cir- ing in Farsi, vyill explain what happened | 

; Mossadegh actually ordered the army to culating a seven-page critique of: in 1953, giving due weight to the conflict 

chase the Tudeh off the streets the day Roosevelt’s version of events. The exact °f Islamic conservatism with the forces 

before he was overthrown. Cottam does truth about what happened is of course of Westernization . which-* somehow 

- • notisentimentalize the-;Tudeh or at- difficult for an outsider to pin down, opened a side door to the Shah, and 

tempt’ to minimize its * conspiratorial but even so it is clear that this was a allowed him to rule . for twenty-five 

nat 3^- and hostility to Western interests. political, not a military undertaking. It- ir yearsi‘ : The revolution ’seems^to have'. 

A y«r after the coup, a secret ring of shares nothing with. the. crude military .‘returned. Iran /to square one. The 

some400 Iranian Army officers (many approach of the United States to the Bay Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, with his 

‘ American-trained) was' discovered to be of Pigs, or ‘of Russia in Afghani- brooding,' evasive eyes', and President 

under'-Tudeh control. But Tudeh and stan. It can be argued that Ropsevelt Abolhassan Bani-Sadr, in his European 

the national front were poles apart, and backed the wrong horse, inthe long-run^ suits, suggest an Iranian national 

.^*?M ears a Soviet takeover in Iran but at least it was an Iranian horse. The-.- - schizophrenia beside which . the Shah 

through.Mossadegh were purely chimer- Americans served an important role as '.was an aberration and an irrelevance, j 

icaT r ^ ^' : . . catalyst in the coup, but, we did not cany-.; . Roosevelt put his thumb on the scale the ! 

. , Roosevelt presumably rejects this in- it out ourselves, and we were never in a .. last time the balance teetered' in equi- 

terpretation of events, but he offers only position thereafter to back up our allies librium, and one imagines that the! 

e mdst casual and factually unadorned with the sanction of arms, as Russia has /--Washington hard-liners who want to! 

argesof Soviet-Tudeh-Mossadegh col- done in East Germany, Hungary and ! .- “unleash” the C.I.A. would like to try ! 

"-lusion to support his own view. The odd Czechoslovakia. Whatever it was that ■ again. But we ought to have learned I 

v thing vhere is that the United -States, Roosevelt really did, he did it with aj . there is no such thing as fixity in political | 

without significant interests in Iran light touch, which was for the most part 1 .arrangements. : .I 

before, the coup, should, have adopted unnoticed at the time: - . j 

the myopic, condescending and self- 
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Memory, on the other hand, is long, i 
No one likes to see his country prodded : 
and pulled by outsiders who can barely I 
speak the language. .The- extraordinary 
hatred many Iranians feel for the United 
-.States was certainly not intended or an- 
ticipated by Roosevelt and his associ- 
ates, but it was their doing all thesame. 

By its nature a coup makes a handful of ' 

"Triends, and a great many enemies. The ! 
kShah was an Iranian, and he ruled with 
;^an Iranian Army and an Iranian secret | 

.• police. It was not the dithyrambs of Nix- 
| on and Carter that kept, hinv in power 
^ But the coup indelibly marked the Shah I 
- as a creature of the United States, and ! 
i committed Washington- to his success 
f long after his: real- power had eroded. H 
&?■: C.I.A. .peopie -would argue that the 
-• case of Iran/ proves the importance of 

secrecy. The trouble with the argument 
... is .that, it obscures the- heart - of the' 

: American failure in Iran, which was not 
gabbiness on the part of Roosevelt and 
/ Allen Dulles, proud of their “success, ” j 
but a deeper misreading of Iran itself.- 
Recent events suggest we have not 
. figured it out yet. It is this blinkered vi- 
sion that, is, the disturbing .quality 

of Roosevelt’s book, something it shares 
with a number of other C.I.A. memoirs.' 

As a C.I.A. officer, Roosevelt was given 
broad operational freedom, but he was 
not encouraged to brood on the wisdom 
of what he was asked to do. That was 
“policy,” and.it was jealously guarded 
by the White. -House. The result, at 
Roosevelt’s level, was a progressive in- 
tellectual numbness, the good soldier’s 
devotion to the task at hand, 'He was 
more adroit than some of his successors, 
but like them. he has little appetite for 

the broader . question of whether what 

wedid was reallya good idea. • Q 
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ON pag e /JT 5 April 1980 

News Council upholds 
Exxon’s complain! 

■ - i 'L [ 


Exxon Corporation’s grievance 1 com- 
plaint against a segment of NBC Nightly 
News (October 16, : 1979) titled “Dirty 
Oil and Dirty Air” was found warranted 
by the National News Council. 

The segment focused on an Exxon 
marketing decision which cut sulphur 
fuel shipments to Florida Power Sc Light 
and how the decision had affected air 
quality in Florida. 

The complaint contended the segment 
was permeated by “factual error, the 
selective use of information, lack of 
perspective and the building of effect 
through innuendo.” NBC, according to 
the final Council action statement, in- 
sisted in part that “at no time did the 
NBC News report suggest that Exxon’s 
decisions were made in an irresponsible 
manner.” 

After viewing the segment, the Coun- 
cil said it had “received a different im- 
oression” and concluded: 

‘Perhaps that suggestion was uninten- 
al. But news broadcasters (or for that 
. utter news writers) who seek to com- 

press complex stories are not relieved of 
the obligation to be reasonably fair just 
because time and space limitations make 
their task harder.” 

The Exxon-NBC vote was 7 concur- 
ring, 4 dissenting, 1 abstaining with dis- 
sent filed by Lawson with Huston con- 
curring. 

The News Council, in its Freedom of 
the Press discussions, stated it is “deep- 
ly disturbed by the official disclosure 
that the Central Intelligence Agency has 
repudiated its commitment to prohibit 
use of journalists affiliated with Ameri- 
can news organizations in any of its es- 
pionage or intelligence activities.” 

The statement cited a policy directive 
issued in November 30, 1977, by the cur- 
rent CIA director. Admiral Stansfield 
Turner, that the CIA would not enter 
into any relationship with journalists 
“for the purpose of conducting any intel- 
ligence activities” and forbade the 
agency from using “the name or facilities 
of any U.S. news media organization to 
provide cover” for its agents or actions. 


The Council further noted that in tes- 
timony before the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence, Admiral Turner dis- 
closed authorization since 1977 of a 
“very limited” number of waivers 
breaching the general ban that sup- 
posedly rules out employment of jour- 
nalists among others. The Council add- 
ed: “Admiral Turner has declined to 
specify publicly how many, if any, of 
these waivers have directly affected the 
press and the CIA has asserted in a sub- 
sequent ‘clarification’ of his testimony 
that none of the waivers was actually 
used. But the Carter Administration has 
joined the CIA in resisting inclusion in a 
new Congressional charter for the intelli- 
gence agency of a statutory ban embody- 
ing the prohibition now theoretically in 
effect by administrative order.’’ 

The News Council concluded it has 
always recognized the country’s need for 
an effective Central Intelligence Agency. 
“But that need must not be met through 
practices that make inescapable a de- 
struction of public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the press as an independent 
instrument of public information free 
from government manipulation. 

“A revival of the possibility that the 
CIA is using journalists as gatherers of 
intelligence or purveyors of propaganda 
would not only expose all reporters in 
many parts of the world to personal peril 
but also would undermine the credibility 
of news in ways subversive of democ- 
racy. The CIA was right to recognize 
that danger in its policy directive, but it 
has shown itself a slack guardian in a 
field where no slightest deviation from 
strict separation of journalism and intel- 
ligence functions is thinkable. The 
Council urges Congress to write an un- 
equivocal prohibition into the law estab- 
lishing a projected charter for the CIA.” 

The vote on the formal CIA statement 
was: Concurring — Ghiglione, Huston, 
Lawson, McKay, Otwell and Pulitzer. 
Dissenting— -Brady, Miller, Rusher. Ab- 
staining — Cooney, Isaacs, and Roberts. 

Miller, in Filing a dissent, stated: “I do 
not want to encourage the CIA to recruit 
reporters or encourage reporters to be 
recruited by the CIA. But I am opposed 
to extending any invitation to any legisla- 
tive body to encourage any legislation 
affecting the press.” 


The National News Council fiscal 
year has a shortfall of about $40,000 
in its $320,000 budget, and executive 
director William B. Arthur said efforts 
are continuing to overcome the situation. 

The problem, in part, is due to the 
end of the Twentieth Century Fund’s 
final 3-year grant of SI 00,000 annually. 
Overall since the founding of the Council 
the Twentieth Century Fund has granted 
$600,000 to its establishment and opera- 
tion. The Council was created by a 
Twentieth Century Fund Task Force. 
Another major funder is the John and 
Mary R. Markle Foundation. 

Arthur said the Council projects that 
eventually 40 percent of its funding will 
come from the media. Presently more 
than 30 media organizations contribute. 

Following the March sessions, Ned 
Schnurman, an associate director for 
the Council since its founding in 1973, 
announced his resignation to pursue 
interests in various aspects of public 
broadcasting and television. He will 
serve as creative director for a public 
television program on the press and the 
public. No replacement has been named 
as yet. & 
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SAN MATEO TIMES (CA> 
3 April 1980 



By KAREN PETTERSON 
Times Staff Writer 

The staff of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has requested a 
Teview by the Select Committee on 
Intelligence of alleged CIA activities 
in Guyana, specifically those sur- 
rounding the visit of the late Leo 
Ryan. 

In a letter sent Wednesday to For- 
eign Affairs Committee Chairman 
Clement Zablocki. committee staf- 
fers who had investigated the 1978 

i 

slaying of Ryan in Guyana and the 
murder-suicides of 900 Peoples Tem- 
ple followers recommended a review 
of the findings and allegations of 
recent hearings before the subcom- 
mittee on international operations. 

George R. Berdes, Thomas R. 
Sweeton and Ivo Spaiatin, who con- 
ducted the staff investigation of the 
Jonestown tragedy and issued a re- 
port in May of last year, said in their 
letter that, while the recent hearings 
produced “no substantive informa- I 
tion not already considered in the 
committee investigation report,” 
they requested the further scrutiny of 
CIA activities “in view of the persist- 
ence of the allegations/’ 

While recognizing the “speculative 
and unsubstantiated*’ nature of the 
charges against the U.S. intelligence 
agency, the letter continues, the Se- 
lect Committee should investigate 
those charges. 

Specifically, the letter recommends 


review of the following contentions: 

• That the CIA conducted varied 
range of “activities” in Guyana. 

© That a CIA agent witnessed 
Ry j n ’ u >sa ns i r. it ion. 

\ That the CIA-m^y have violated 
the Hughes-Ryan Act by failing to 
report covert operations. 

•That the CIA made a conscious 
decision to allow the tragic events of 
Nov. 18, 1978, to occur in order to 
avoid disclosure of CIA covert activi- 
ties in Guyana. 

• That this alleged reporting fail- 
ure was conscious and calculated be- 
cause Ryan was the co-author of the 
Hughes-Ryan Act. 

© That the CIA was used to prom- 
ote and protect American commer- 
cial interests in Guyana. 

Charges of alleged CIA activities 
in the South American country have 
been made since the tragedy oc- 
curred and were reinforced by testi- 
mony at the subcommittee hearings 
in February.' The hearings were de- 
signed specifically to determine 
whether or not recommendations 
made by the staff investigators re- 
garding changes within the State 
Department and other government 
agencies had been carried out. 

"The committee staffs letter said 
that the hearings “reinforced the im- 
portance of the implementing the 
recommendations” included in the 
report and the letter noted that 
“little had actually been accom- 
plished” to that end. 

Copies of the letter were sent to 
Dante Fascell, chairman of the sub- 
committee, and to Rep. Bill Royer, 
R- Red weed. City, who originally 
called for the investigative hearings. 

Royer said yesterday he supported 


the recommended investigation by 
the House Seicct Committee on In- 
telligence, but he said the Foreign 
Affairs staff “doesn’t go far enough 
with examining State Department 
activities before, during and after 
Ryan’s visit to Guyana.” 

Royer is still pushing for further 
investigation into the activities of 
four State Department officials sur- 
rounding Ryan’s ill-fated trip. 

He has requested testimony from 
U.S. Ambassador John Burke. U.S. 
Consular officials Douglas C. Ellice 
Jr. and Richard McCoy, and Richard 
Dwyer, deputy chief of the mission at 
the U.S. embassy in Guyana. 

During the hearings, only Matthew 
Nimetz, deputy secretary of state for 
security assistance, and Barbara 
Watson, who heads the consular af- 
fairs division, testified as to State 
Department performance. 

In addition to requesting further 
review of CIA activities, the commit- 
tee staffs letter states that transcripts 
of interviews made immediately fol- 
lowing the tragedy had been classi- 
fied for security reasons. The letter 
recommends that the classifications 
be removed Jan. I, 19S5. with the 
agreement of the witnesses. 

As for allegations that Peoples 
Temple member Sharon Amos had 
been ordered to kill Ryan on the 
plane flight to the temple outpost at 
Jonestown, the letter contends that 
such allegations would properly fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Justice i 
Department’s investigation into any 
conspiracy plot to kilf Ryan. 

Rover has also called for hearings 
by the House Judiciary' Committee to 
explain the nature of that investiga- 
tion and to reveal its findings. No 
such hearings have yet been set. 


\ 
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\ Russian Troops- Reported to Quell 

K ■ ■ ■ ' • . - ' * , >■' -> '■ j 

Rebel Activities in Northeast . 


By MICHAEL T. KAUFMAN f- ; • 

Spadal to Tbetitrm Yor* Tim** 

NEW ; DELHI, March 29^ — Soviet 
troops and, equipment have virtually 
wiped out rebel activity in Afghanistan’s 
Kunar Valley and in the northeastern 
Province of Badakshan, according to 
travelers.. . 

The travelers said that after the tat- 
tered and demoralized Afghan Army 
failed in repeated attempts to clear these 
areas of active guerrilla bands, Soviet 
commanders in Kabul ordered full-scale 
assaults using Soviet armor and rocket- 
firing Ml -24 helicopters. 

“These offensives last month proved 
that the Russians can go anywhere in the 
country if they go in full force, 1 * a trav- 
eler remarked. Another commented that 
overt resistance to the Soviet occupation 
died away in the capital after mass ar- 
rests last month in retaliation for a pro- 
: test closing of shops. * • . 

The distribution of clandestine anti- 
Soviet leaflets, called night letters, has 
stopped. The last one turned up two 
weeks ago.. ■ *■ - ; r 

. Despite the quiet in Kabul, there were 
ample signs that the Government of Bja- 
brak Karma} and its Soviet protectors 
were still facing serious challenges on 
many fronts.* - .4 ' 

Small Raids Throughout Nation # 

One traveler said that “mosquito-like 
raids** were being carried on daily in 
many parts of the country. Bridges are 
being expertly demolished, he said. Gov- 
ernment convoys are being attacked. And 
5 -afghani coins, somewhat larger. than an . 
American quarter and worth about * 2 
cents, have disappeared^ One explana- 
tion is that the coins are just the right size 
to fit into sections of pipe, sealing them to 
'make grenades., - r-<T\ 

The travelers agreed that from, what 
they had heard about the situation in mili- 
tary and civilian hospitals, various esti- 


mates that about 1,500 Soviets soldiers 
have been killed since December seemed ‘ 
conservative. J - . - ' . 

A curfew, is in effect in Kabul from 
10:30 P.M. to4 :30 A.M. During the nights, 
checkpoints are manned by Soviet troops 
and tanks, though lately it is reported 
that well-dressed young men, presumed 
to be Afghan party functionaries, are in j 
the streets with weapons. 

In addition, neighborhood • vigilante 
groups called Committees for Protection 
of the Revolution were established and 
armed three weeks ago, but they seem to 
have been disbanded. An Indian resident 
was shot and killed by such vigilantes 
some days ago. - ■ >•-. ' * 

r 1 Lack of Skilled Employees 4 <• 

; The travelers, both Western and Asian, 
say that the thorniest problem facing the 
Afghan regime and the Soviet residents is 
a lack of skilled and loyal people to take 
over administration of Government serv- 
ices and the war. 

One traveler said that of the 90,000 sol- 
diers the Afghans reported were in the 
army, only 35,000 were still in the ranks. 
Of these he added, fewer than half could 
be considered loyal. Desertions and de- 
fections have taken a heavy toll and the 
officer corps has been further pared by 
successive purges. Young men from uni- 
versities are reportedly being sent to the 
Soviet Union for hurried military train- 
ing. But it is unlikely, the source said, 
that there will be enough trained Afghans 
to take over vital roles at any near date. 
He said that President Karmal had a 
Soviet driver, a Soviet bodyguard and a 
Soviet cook.. 4 V : s 

Soviet citizens in civilian dress, virtu- 
ally all described as having a Slavic ap- 
pearance, are reported to be working 
openly in most ministries. Russians are 
said to be running both The Kabul Times, 
an English-language paper, and the tele- 
vision station. Most other foreigners, 
those who worked for international agen- 
cies or for the former Afghan Govern- 
ment, have left. U- 


‘American Speaks of C.I.A. 5 

One American, Robert E. Lee, _w as^ 
shown on te levision Wedn esda y nightTHgi 
was arrestef Ee 6 r^andTaccorciing..t o 

the Afghan press, was cha rg ed with ( 
“military espionag e. tr ~On televasion he ; 
denounced tne Central - Intelligence 
Agency in a voice that was described as 
“strained.** Mr. Lee has been described 
by people in Kabul as a wanderer who 
was trying to find employment as an Eng- 
lish teacher. Another American, Charles 
Brockenler, a carpet dealer, was freed 
yesterday after more than a month in 
confinement. V 

In this period, the Kabul authorities 
have reported releasing 1,500 of the peo- 
ple seized in round-ups Feb. 21-22 in re- 
sponse to the shop closings. Many of those 
arrested were Hazaras, .an ethnic and 
religious minority. They have Oriental 

features and are Shiite Muslims. 

Along with a buildup of Soviet person- 
nel, according to travelers* reports, there 
has also been a flow of arms and equip- 
ment. One man said he had seen all sorts 
of surface-to-air missiles, ranging from 3 
feet in length to about 34 feet, mounted in 
tubes on trucks. An average of 20 Soviet 
transport planes arrive daily at the Kabul 
airport and at B a gram, 140 miles away. 
Heavy constuction equipment, appar- 
ently brought by road from the Soviet 
Union, is being used to build what ap- 
pears to some travelers to be a Soviet 
command post at the historic Bala Hissar 
Fort. . ,■ . ... . 


■j 
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American reportedly praises Afghan regi mes ! 


Associated Press 

NEW DELHI — Robert Lee, an American arrested 
during anti-Soviet riots in Kabul last month, has 
turned .up on Afghanistan government television 
praising the pro-Soviet regime and denouncing “cap- 
italist bandits" of the West, a traveler from Afghani- 
stan reported yesterday. , 

Afghan media earlier had charged that Lee, of 
Monterey Park, Calif., was arrested as a CIA agent 
The account of his television appearance last 
: Wednesday said no mention was made of any CIA 
connection. Instead, he was quoted as saying he had 
entered Afghanistan in order to witness first hand the 


“glorious revolution" being carried out by the-pn^Sq* 
viet government of President Babrak Karma!- 

The informant from Kabul, who asked not to be 
identified, said Lee told his viewers that the people of 
Afghanistan were united and that they should “rise 
up against the filthy imperialist (Western) bandits, 
just as their grandfathers did against the British 
nearly a century ago;" 

He quoted Lee as. praising “class struggle” and as 
blaming anti-Soviet activity in Afghanistan on merce- 
naries and bandits armed and working for China, the 
United States and other Western countries. 
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— By UniTwl Pre»* International. . ' ' U1 • 

Alihan President Babrak Karmal charged ln an interview Published 

merciless than that of Pol Pot in Cambodia. ... . £ , ; - 

Karmal, who came to power when the ■* 

Soviets invaded Afghanistan last Christ- - 
mas and Amin was killed, denied Western 
intelligence reports that the Soviets have 
80,000 troops in his country. “There are 
hot more than 15,000, he told the West 
German news magazine Der Spiegel in am 
interview conducted m Kabul. - - 

He said the Soviets moved into Af- j 
ghanistan to defend the- country against 
American-inspired plots. ^ 

Echoing the Moscow and Kabul line, 

Karmal charged Amin was a dA- agent 
who worked with China and reactionary 
Arab states to undermine the April 1978 j 
revolution that:' brought the Kremihv . 
backed regime of Nur Mohammed Taraki 
to power. U.S. officials have* denied the. 
charges repeatedly^- ' . . 

Karmal said that_15 days after Amin 

rittctorl *Taralrt 




returned .to Afghanistan from Eastern, 
Europe to work against Amin.J)uring the 
brief months of Amiri’s rule, Karmal said, : 
“more than ! million, 1.5'million, people [ 
were mercilessly destroyed t through mass j 

murder.’- > • ■ I 

Karmal said more and more Afghans j 
are supporting his. rule. “In -moral and 
military : terms, we get stronger every 
day,” Karmal said. ? . 

- -He dismissed the February ^anti-Soviet 
Tiots in Kabul as organized by the Israeli 
. secret service, Mossad, which Karmal 
claimed assembled and armed a few 
thousand protesters to create an im- j 
pression of internal resistance to the ; 


Soviet presence. - 

He also denied reports that the Soviets 
had used nerve gas in their fight to 
contain the Afghan rebels. : .AS 


I 
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Moscow shrugs at grain embargo 0)yrnpic 
boycott, demands US recognize its ©quality 

' By David K. Willis " 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Montto^^ 

In a rare disclosure of senior Soviet attitudes toward Afghani- 

balanced sources say. and demands that the US acknowledge 

rsri'ssisr.s 

■'mS«gh«ns kill each other anyway (» 
litical assassinations in recent years!, so bette 

their course.” V,' . w .- ks in -Moscow and Washington 

have occurred Dec. 27 last year during a So- j 
viet assault on the Darulaman Palace during I 
the coup that installed Babrak Karmal in 
power) wasLt.-Gen. Viktor Paputin. the No. 2 

man in the Soviet Interior Ministry (MVD) . 

Rumors said General Paputin was sum- 
marily recalled to Moscow but committed sui- 
cide on the plane rather than face censure 
here. But the Soviet sources told me General 
Paputin committed suicide in his own Mos- 
cow apartment, while his wife was in another 
room, thinking he was planning a visit to their 
dacha.' ‘ • 

Pravda Jan., 3 published a .very small j 
death notice on its back page giving the gen- j 
eral’s date of death as Dec. 28. As a nonvoting I 
member of the Communist Party Central 
Committee, General Paputin rated a much 
larger notice signed by more prominent offi- 
cials than those in 'the party and the MVD ( 
the internal political police and security orga- 
nization) who actually did sigh. 

Sources agreed General Paputin was m 


disgrace over the Amin episode. He has since 
S replaced by Leonid Brezhnev's son-im 
law Yuri Churbanov, a fast-rising man of 44 
who is also a lieutenant general. He is mar- 
ried to Mr. Brezhnev’s daughter Galina. • 

On the shift in the world strategic balance. 

sources said in effect: 

“At the end of World War H Truman or- 
dered the Soviets out of Persia m 48 hoursand 
we went. After all, you had the atom bornb-In , 
the 1950s you were stronger than us mitita y . 
In 1962 you made us back down in Cuba. But 
we told ourselves it would never happen 

ag ^Today we are equal to you in military 
strength. We have reestablished the station 
under the tsars: We rank as an equal mde- 
pendent power, and no one can threaten us.. 
No one can order us around, tell us whatto do 
“We don’t really want Afghan territory. It s 
hard to administer and expensive for us to 
have troops there. But we don’t want you to 

have it either. That’s the important point. _ 

The sources soviet intelligence had 
reported that forine'r President Amm was 
looking around for American aid in Afghani 
stan because he disliked the Kremlin so 


1 


much. The sources said the final meeting be- 
tween Nur Muhammad Taraki and Mr. 

Brezhnev in Moscow in September last year 
had been unhappy: Mr. Taraki - 

Brezhnev to send in troops against Mr. Amin, 
but Mr. Brezhnev refused. - _ 

• When Mr. Taraki (who had ousted Presi- 
dent Daoud in a coup in April 1978) returned 
to Kabul, Mr. Amin had him shot, explaining . 
. later he had acted in self-defense. Mr. Amin 
andthe Soviets were at daggers drawn. - 

Soviet sources said that Soviet intelligence 
also indicated Mr. Amin was planning a mas- 
sive strike against his enemies Dec. 29 - a 
. point previously made by the Soviet press. :-. 

“We have told the Americans that Afghan 
• governments, including Taraki. asked us 12 
or 14 times to send in troops. No goverment 
can survive there without troops” — a revea - 
ing statement, meaning no communist-lean- 
ing government can survive withouttxoops. 

As for US measures including the embargo 
of 17 million tons of grain and a threatened 
"boycott of the Moscow Olympics, the sources 

. Sai “ You are simply forcing us to be more self- 
sufficient. Russia is usually in a mess mter- 
] nally and we need an outside enemy to stimu- 


li 
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late us, someone we can blame for all our ills. , j 

; , "Now we can blame the Americans for any j 
meat shortages next year, and grain short- : 
ages this year. We are much more serious 
about our agriculture now. We spend much 
more money on it and improvements are on 
the way. ■ # ■ ' v 

“The Olympics? They’re not so important. 

So you won’t come and play games with us? 

You won’t shake our hands and compete with ■ 
us? Then to hell with you. You are doing small i 
things, nasty things. If you go on, you’ll push 
our people into slashing your tires in Moscow , 
and soon, and things will get worse.” J 

| The two public attacks on alleged US Em - ; 

1 bassv spying came in Izves tia. The first ■ 
talked of a radio intercept device planted in a 
plastic treestump several years ago, and 
named two former embassy officers. The sec - j 
ond repeated two-year-old information aSou t 
> an tennae and boxes on the roof of the em- 
bassy. alleging they tried to intercept Soviet j 
conversations from official cars and phone s. 

The timing, of the articles suggested the 
worsening of detente is leading to a harsher , 

, tone on both sides. j 
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ESB SOVIET INTENTIONS ' ! : 


TlieC.IA.’s 



DALE | VAN ATTA 


r-vr-TB he concept of a monolithic American intelligence 
( | \ community which moves with one voice and makes 

1 | irrefutable conclusions based on vast technological 

; and human resources has been eroding ever since 
the Iranian revolution caught them by surprise in the winter 
of 1978-79. The mixed reviews they have received over their 
predictions and advice regarding the Afghanistan invasion 
has further challenged any notions of infallibility. 

Ignored in most of the commentary on “intelligence 
failures,*’ however, is a basic issue that has caused a deep 
schism among key analysts for more than a decade— -the in- 
tentions! of the Soviet Union. Only the analysts,; reviewing 
covert information from ingenious listening [devices and 
spies, are expected to give their final estimation jto the Presi- 
dent. But it turns out that they don’t know any more than the 
rest of us — or at least have the same disagreements over such 
issues as the usefulness of the SALT II treaty and Russia’s 
next step after taking Afghanistan. \ ~ 

No document has shown this schism more clearly than an 
internal [Central Intelligence Agency paper coded “Top Se- 
cret Umbra” and entitled: “Understanding Soviet Strategic 
Policy, Objectives.” The relatively dry but erudite account 
of splits in the community over this issue was authored by a 
C.I.A. analyst, Fritz Ermarth, and disseminatedj to about 100 
top policy makers on December 8, 1975, in the National In - 

telligence Daily , a supersecret newspaper. The unprecedent- 
ed decision to publish such an analysis immediately after the 
. appearance of the “National Intelligence Estimate,” which 
represented the community’s consensus on the! subject that 
year, was explained by the editors as an attempt to air “the 
spectrum of arguments that specialists in the intelligence 
community had to deal with in reaching the estimate’s key 
judgments.” | 

— wy - nsiders agree that Ermarth’s analysis still holdsfup 
% and reflects even more accurately the ‘ ‘groupings” of 

Q analysts over the Afghanistan situation today than it 

a did for those on the SALT II debate at the time. Er- 

marth, who is now a high-level strategic adviser on the Na- 
tional Security Council, began: 7 } 

' ~ The subject of Soviet strategic policy and objectives is 
■ very elusive. Pertinent evidence is voluminous; but it almost 
never speaks for itself. Interpretation of the evidence always 
/ involves our preconceptions about the Soviet Union as a na- 
tion, international politics, the meaning of military power 
and the condition of our own country. 


980 . 

_ • . . . . ? 

V Because of their sometimes limited access to secret Russian 
documents, Ermarth observes, U.S. analysts “do not have 
complete and explicit intelligence” bn Soviet military doc- 
trine. “Although we differ on important details, analysts in- 
side and outside the U.S. intelligence community tend to 
agree on the broad outlines. . . . Soviet doctrine clearly pos- 
tulates that war-waging forces are desirable for both deter- 
rence and conflict, emphasizes counter-force capabilities and 
targeting, and stresses the value of preemption as well as the 
need to have a survivable retaliatory capability,” • 

Where the analysts divide, however, is on the questions of 
the sway of the military in the Politburo and the importance 
Soviet leaders attach to military doctrine. Continues Er- 
marth: f 

Where we differ most is on how important doctrine actu-" 
ally is for Soviet policy or how well it reflects the actual 
thinking of Soviet leaders. V'' ... 

Some of us believe that it is quite literally prescriptive for 
and descriptive of Soviet behavior. They point out that the 
, Soviets have serious deployment or R&D [research and 
development] programs in all areas required by their war- 
fighting strategic doctrine. Whatever the obstacles, the ’ 
Soviets keep plugging away at the requirements of doctrine, 
perhaps only falling back temporarily when technological 
problems are severe, as in the ABM [anti-ballistic missile) 
area.. . : - . . ' -••/£* * • .* 

Others tend to regard Soviet doctrine as much less pre- 
scriptive for actual military policy. They.see in it a good deal . 
— of pretense and exhortation really intended to support troop 

morale, ideological prejudices, and parochial service inter- * 
ests. They point to the quasi-religious themes of “victory” 
and “superiority” in the literature as examples. 

They believe that Soviet political and military leaders are 
free to ignore doctrine when they make practical decisions, 
as these leaders have habitually ignored or manipulated the 
ideas of Marx or Lenin. In this view, Soviet decision-makers 
admit to themselves that attaining the requirements of doc- 
trine is vastly more difficult than pontificating on them. 

As for assessing the role strategic power may play in any 
Soviet foreign policy move, that too is difficult, according to 
Ermarth, because “again we have to start with ambiguous 
, evidence and divergent interpretations.” But he is able to 
narrow down the divisions into two rough groupings: 

Some of us believe that the Soviet acquisition of overall 
strategic equality has given the USSR a new platform from 
which to exploit opportunities and to press its global in- 
terests, even to the point of accepting strategic confronta- 
tion with the U.S. They believe that the political role of stra- 

tegic power impels the USSR to increase that power which 

will, in turn, give the USSR even greater sway in the world. 

Others take the view that at present levels the two sides’ 
strategic forces tend to cancel each other out and that, * 
always cautious, Soviet behavior in potential confrontation 

areas will be governed primarily by local risks and oppor- 
tunities. Those of this opinion believe it to be not only objec- 
tively true, but also to be shared by the leaders of the USSR. 


COUTl*’ 3 *® 
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Citing present levels of strategic power,* Ermarth asserts 
that the Russians are rushing toward nuclear superiority and 
the potential for a knockout first strike against the United 
States, to be achieved by the early 1980s. In fact, the 
ultrasecret 1975 National Intelligence Estimate on Russia 
concluded:* “Our best estimate of Soviet, offensive force 
development over the next ten years, [even] assuming a 
SALT II agreement, is that deployment of new systems will 
continue at about the pace now demonstrated, that ICBM ac- j 
curacy will continue to improve, and that force survivability . 
and flexibility also wiU improve. Soviet ICBM forces will • 
probably pose a major threat to U.S. Minuteman silos in the 
early 1980$, assuming that the Soviets can perfect techniques 
for precisely timed two-RV [re-entry vehicle] attacks on a 
single target. This is somewhat earlier than forecast last 
year.” : 

Ermarth writes that “the Soviets can set practical strategic 
policy objectives for themselves only in terms of their expec- 
tations about U.Si behavior.” Intelligence estimates on this 1 
subject reflect “judgments [which] are ambivalent because, 
as some of us believe, the Soviet view is itself highly am- 
bivalent..’.’ '-Indeed, Ermarth writes, on the matter of Soviet 
perceptions of the United States, analysts again separate into 
different schools of thought: ’ 5S 

As we attempt to assess the net Soviet appreciation of the 
* “ U.S. as a strategic competitor, some tend to emphasize the 
actual or latent strength of U.S. capabilities, others the 
presumed weakness of U.S. resolve to be a vigorous com- 
petitor All agree that there is a large measure of explicit 
uncertainty in the Soviet view, at least about the near and 
middle term, whatever may be their ideological confidence 
about the long run. ... 

* This uncertainty must be accounted fofcin Soviet foreign 
and arms policy, especially as regards- detente and the 
strategic arms limitations talks. Here again differences in 
emphasis and interpretation arise among, us. * 

At the end of the spectrum are those who tend to see 
Soviet arms limitations and detente policy as intended main- 
ly to anesthetize the resolve of the U.S. to compete with the 
USSR during a critical period of shift in the global power 
balance.'.?;?- - 

At the .other end are those of us who recognize the 
politically-compethive nature of Soviet' policy, including 
detente and. strategic arms limitations 1 but who see these 
policies as a more genuine, lasting; and— effectively if not 
intentionally-^-benign effort to dampen the more dangerous 
and costly forms of East -West engagement* namely interna-. v 
tional confrontation and arms competition, and to channel _ - 
competition in other directions. 7-l^T- 
Although differences exist between these perspectives, 
they are of degree — not kind. Both acknowledge that Soviet - 
policy is a combination of competitiveness and restraint. 

Ermarth^concludes with a rundown" 'Of- what different 
analysts perceive are the Russians* strategic or overall mili- 
tary objectives. The gravity of such dissonance within the in- 
telligence community on this bedrock issue is dramatized in 
the computer war games each agency “plays” throughout 
the year. Once a year, all of them group for a gigantic exer- 
cise called the “Arsenal Exchange,” a war between the “Blue 
Team” and the “Red Team.” Bureaucratic derisions are 
made at the outset— who goes first, which set of intelligence 
statistics will be used and which assumptions can be made 
about how the teams will act. The games have shown that the 


final outcome is determined not by the number of weapons 
aijd troop movements but by miscalculations in basic as- 
sumptions of Soviet Union (Red Team) or U.S. (Blue Team) 
intentions. For this reason, I quote Ermarth’s conclusion. 

On the question of [Sovietl strategic policy objectives, per 
se, there are in principle three distinguishable perspectives 
current in the intelligence community. 

The first holds that, without any particular deadline in 0 
mind, the Soviets seek clear superiority over the U.S. with 
confidence and determination and may-see some serious 
prospect of achieving it in the next decade. They rest their 
hopes on a combination of radical new technology and the j 

subsidence of U.S. competitiveness. -CA. 

The Soviets look to more familiar strategic technology 
not so much to overturn the balance in their favor as to pro- 
vide politically useful margins of advantage while more fun- 
damental long-term technological and political transforma- 
tions are in the making. ■ 

The second view holds that the Soviets entertain no 
realistic hope of acquiring clear strategic superiority over the 
U S. and even see the chance for advantage as dubious. 

Their main aim is quite simply to prevent the great technical 
and industrial might of the U.S. from placing them once 
again in an inferior position. Their arms and arms control 
policies are chosen to this end. 

The third perspective is at once a compromise between the 
first two and slightly off on another axis. The key concepts 
in this view of Soviet policy are uncertainty and hedging. 

The Soviets do not know what future U.S. behavior will 
be or what their own capabilities relative to the U.S. will be. 

Nor do they know what dramatic new technology .will actu- 
ally appear on either side. Therefore, they do not set practi- 
cal policy objectives in terms of a single desired future 

strategic balance. . 

Rather, their objective is to choose policies that best 
hedge against uncertainty: they frame their policies to offer 
some chance of attaining a derisive preponderance over the 
U.S., a greater chance of something less dramatic but still 

advantageous, and a virtual guarantee of establishing and j 

retaining at least overall equality. . . j 

Hedging means that they cannot place all their eggs m the ; 
one basket of arms programs or in the other of diplomacy. It 
: is this hedging that creates the appearance of either tensioA 
or duplicity in Soviet behavior. But in essence it is only ra- 
: tional behavior on the part of a very suspicious and very ; 
competitive actor in an uncertain world. ■ ^ j 

In this view, the Soviets are driven in arming themselves j 
- * and in negotiating by their considerable fears and their con- 
siderable^mbitions. Since they are Soviets, it is very hard to 
divest them of either. * ! 

Ermarth’s talc of nationalization within the U.S. intelli- 
gence community suggests that Capitol Hill leaders,-scholars 
and other informed Americans might come up with their own 
correct readings of Soviet intentions without access to any 
top-secret information. Your guess is as good as theirs. .. □ 


Dale Van Atta , a reporter specializing in the intelligence 
community, works with Jack Anderson. 
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1 Swieti US enibassy spy center 

&^ M0S€OW'^r The Soviet government newspaper Iz- 
v vestia charged yesterday that the US embassy in Moscow ; 
- - is packed with electronic- equipment designed to spy on 
•Russiandefense installations. Izvestia said Soviet coun- 
7 : tersple? have-penetrated the top-secret areas- of the em-. 
; bassy ; compound ' and- -seized logbooks “indicative of 
^tracking airdefense installations, satellites* akcraft and 
antiaircraft rocket complexes.” . • 
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Natioa nara-i ~ 

Up Petroleum. Exports, 

Fill Own Energy Needs 


By DAN FISHED 
Time&Steff Writer 
MOSCOW- After more than a 

jSsfgsa?B5sr; 

SJS energy needs while.amtinu- 
tog to increase oil shipmente abroad 
No official figures are available, but 

Son barrels a day exported in 

^loreover.Sovietcomitoents.to 

BJ-stfesss^R- 

rhlfactenzed this country’s energy 
«Sbecameanetoaexpor-- 

terinl953. • . V • ’ • 


. ; nrT >oased itimunaijr — - 

> Persian Gulf area. *eappa«^ 
change in Soviet oil export pohey^so 

Sderlines Western concerns that the 
SeS. despite 



term.’.’.it do^ no future Ira- 


V. * ’ *rn- . \ ; 

. The picture appears to confirm at 
ipast in part a controversial CIA esti 
mate three years ago. That study pre- 
XctedAhat the Soviet Union would 
face severe energy conrtraints m the 
-1 none that would' prevent it* iroin 

even turn it into a net oil importer by 

.■“aSlftoe rest of fteCIApr^c- 

tion proves to he overdrawn; the ced- 
ing on Soviet oil exports clearly pre- 
sents the Kremlin with some toUob 
choices— with important po^hoalra- 
mSons-in its relations with both 
Sm and Western Europe, and 

with the oil-producing .countries, of . 

tl, CrSW servdd^ Soviet; 
foSU Scyin the Past by increas-. 
inX Western Europe’s stake in. a re- 
laxation of East-West tensionsjhde 
simultaneously g en ® rat f,"f H f .° huv 

exchange that can be used to buy 
Western technology . . to stun^ate. the 

Soviet economy. 


SSggs rsaS 

110 ^h?t IsThi CTWgi oU both 
“The u.o.o.n- ^ sa j e3 

SSSmirom'the potiucal. 

"lS8SE&Jrt1& 

in an obscure Soviet kreignP 0 

Peuoleim tic-. 
Srt£ g cSSw“an<l“'e«mlKre»( 
(Sereuiet*- Bloc economic el-. 

ertide Proposed 

ershib” of . energy and other raw. 
Serial development P 10 ^,^ 
SE the OPEC partner woddguar- 
__t PP fuel supplies m return tor 
Comecon technology and labor Te- 
hees. One Western source here 
characterized the article as a Kremlin 

Awlether the wish list win turn into 

t ^cStSlsVSKlSe 

gasssfisasasasA 

it is'; very concerned about the near 

term energy outlook. * 


Two years ago the Soviet leader- 
ship took the unusual step of oepart- , 
ing- from its 1976-1980 5-year plan j 
and- going into a crash program to ; 
boost primary energy production. 
'Such- moves are wppoaed to be . 

unnecessary under the tightly con- 
trolled, centrally planned Soviet • 

fSfcst year. President Leonid 1 

!»-*ssis) 

of aTiifh-level group to work out en- 

‘'1teSS.lsoiLteo.rsy fro-; 

The'Soviet Union is the worlds lar ; 
e«t toil producer. It surpassed the ; 
United Stetes in the early 1970s and , 

itSSTJSSI^S*.**: 

I ”T* s SfiiS?o«iprod ;ss 

*22h the surface, however, ar 


a lerics of problems, all c. which 
seem to be coming rapidly to a head. 

The Soviet Union appears to be U 

or Very near, the limit of its . ability r to 
con t; n ue to produce more oil. In 1979 

“had the smallest increase m Pro- 

i„.i: nn any year since Vd^b, ana 
promptly towered its 1930 production 

g °FVuires for the first tWo months of 
J&S show that oU proouction 
dropped below the peak reached last 
■ rW/mbT. Part of the drop is proba- 
Kh)" ‘seasonal, but Western experts 
' 'here anTit s doubtful that Moscow 
'®b?5hk % Achieve e^itolowv-| 

«Sw telMted enonnousye- 

f« m older oB-proW 

- areas -into its important - Western j 
ciherian fields since late 1977, but it 

OSSSwmnW.WWJ?* - \ 

drill more wells in known fieWs an 
approach that may boort production 
in the short term but will reduce the 
amoimt oftoll that can be recovered 
over the life of those fields and divert 

resources that should go into looking 

f °That pSnt was underscore to the 
pessimistic CIA report ofl977. and 

goutinued 
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made 'the same point.. If present j 
methods continue, the expert, Alex- , 
Ander Krylov, wrote, "oil production 
in our country will peak in a relative- 
ly short time and then start to fall 

Off.’* , . ^ : . • 

The Soviet Union is believed to 
have large, untapped oil reserves in 
Eastern Siberia and offshore, but it 
will take years, enormous investment ; 
and probably imported Western tech- i 
■ nology to bring those fields into pro- J 
duction. . 

The strained Soviet .economy has . , 
trouble developing new fields quickly j 
even in established producing re- 
gions. Of 10 new Western Sibenari 
fields developed since January, 1976. 

- none had roads and only two had 
-electrical power connections by 

mid- 1978. - ' . _ ' 

The CLA estimates that the. Soviet 

• Union now has proved petroleum re-.-- 
serves of 30 billion to 35 billion bar-- ■ 
rels,- slightly more than U.S. reserves 
of 28 billion barrels. Soviet reserves, 
the CIA reported last August; are 
being rapidly depleted in all produc- 
ing regions, while the» discovery ; of 
new reserves.is lagging." - 

>, Exploratory drilling, beset by - 

- equipment deficiencies; is reported to 

have expanded only sluggishly. And 

to make matters worse, most new i 
fields found in recent years contain- 1 
low-grade “heavy” oil, a viscous pe- 
troleum that in some Soviet fields ts 
more like tar than oiL ' 

Oil has been a key factor in fueling 
, Soviet economic growth for a genera-/ 
tion. Crude oil output has quadrupled 
since 1960 and increased by more 
than 65% since 1970. It is by far this 
country’s largest single energy 
. source, accounting for about 43 /o oi 

• Soviet energy supplies. 

If the economy is to continue to 
grow in the face of leveling or declin- 
ing oil production, there must be 
changes. 

As in the United - States,' the 
•. government has had a lot to say late- 
ly about the need to conserve energy. 

A year ago, Moscow authorities spon- 
sored a much-publicized exercise in , 
-• whichTresidents were asked to turn 
out unnecessary lights and otherwise 
reduce electricity- consumption for 
one evening. The. resulting energy 
savings were trumpeted in the official 
press a few days later,;/^ . • >c| 

' More recently, the minister of pow- 

der arid electrification,- Pyotr 

■' Neporozhni, argued in an articlefor. 

•*' the government newspaper Izvesua 

- .for a Soviet version of daylight saving 
time. Instead of changing clocks. 

' however, 'Neporozhni would change 

- work schedules,- bringing workers m 
■ as much as two hours earlier than 

- normal during the summer -months. 
That way; he said, even the evening 

! shift would complete its workday be- 
fore nightfall and tte country would 
save electricity. - * - 


Despite those and other sugges- 
tions, however, there is no sign that 
the Soviets have put real teeth into, 
their conservation program. Factories 
are still believed to be paying a frac- 
tion of the price for electricity that 
homeowners and apartment dwellers 
pay, in effect encouraging waste by 
the largest consumers. 

Meanwhile, substitution of other 
fuels for oil is proving to be more dif- 
ficult than the economic planners had 
thought , „. . 

Ultimately, Soviet officials told a. 
delegation of British energy experts 
last fall, Moscow plans to stop burn- 
ing oil in power and central heating 
plants by shifting those facilities to 
coal and nuclear fuel An estimated 2 
million barrels of oil a day are burned 
to generate electricity. ... . • 

However, the Soviet coal industry 
is one of the least healthy in the en- 
tire-economy. It has ‘ Consistently 
failed to meet its production targets 
over the last several years, and pro- 
duction last year was actually lower 
than in 1977 and 1978. 

The old Soviet coal fields are.being 
worked out, and the new fields are far 
from the big energy-consuming re- 
gions— in Siberia and northern Cen- 
tral Asia. The Kremlin talks about 
building power plants 8t these new 
mines and trasmitting the electricity 
to the European part of the country, 

- but the technology for such a scheme 
has yet to be proved. •• 

Another idea, which would involve - 
moving coal through slurry pipelines 
to generating plants in the industrial 
regions, is 6tiU -in the trial stage. 
There is a shortage of railroad cars, so 
that is not a near-term answer, eith- 
er. In short, a Western .expert said, 
“coal isn’t going to make it” as an oil 
substitute for the 1930s. 

Despite the Kremlin’s ambitious 
plans, the nuclear program is far be- 
hind schedule. Nuclear power ac- 
counts for only about 1% of Soviet 
energy production, and even if the 
Soviets, succeed with plans to quintu- 
ple their nuclear capacity during the 
1980s, it would not take much pres- 
sureoffoil , _ 

And the sources of the Soviet 
Union’s untapped wealth, of hydro- 
electric power lie in eastern Siberia— 
400 far from the industrial and popu- 
lation-centers of the country to in- < 
crease the amount of available energy 
•there. The technology of electricity 
• transmission-, does not permit the 
-power to be sent such long distances. * 
ik The brightest spot in the Soviet en» 
j-ergy picture is provided by natural' 
; ' gas.v Production rose 9% .last year 
’over the year before. The Soviet 
l Union now produces' about 75% as 
.much natural gas as the United States ; 
; and it is closing the gap, thanks to 
- fields; in northern Russia that some' 
"think are the world’s largest, A* - 


Still, even though gas production ] 
has been better than expected, it has j 
■ not made up for shortfalls in oil and I 
coal. The three fuels together account j 
3for about 93% of total Soviet energy, : 

; : and Western experts now project that | 

> combined output of the three this ' j 
year will leave the Soviets short of j 
their 1980 fuels target, as set in the 5- j 
I year plan drawn up In 1976, .by the - 
i equivalent of 1 million barrels of oil a [ 

• day. ■ ' • «* *4* 

-V: Circumstances thus force Moscow ]; 
.’to a painful reassessment of its ener?.< 

1 gy export policies. For the short term, > 
at least, the Kremlin’s answer ap-y 
pears to be a gradual cutback of oil/ 
exports to Western Europe, , while 
.limiting the East Bloc allies to small; 
annui increases. * 

.. . . “We are- pushing .them ; (for more 
toil in 1980) but. they haven’t agreed 
yet,’’ a Western European diplomat, 
i said the other day. “They told us they; 

| had reduced some deliveries to Westr 
,ern countries because they are very ; 
tight due to technical problems. 

'if Another diplomat,, whose govem- 
. merit has long been- a customer lor .1 
, Soviet otl, sali “They’re not, very'J 
‘keen on selling more oil now.’ >. 

That opinion was heard repeatedly; 
in a survey of seven Soviet oil clients 
in the West; Based on unofficial fig- 
ures from 1 those sources,' it appears 
that Soviet oil exports to West Eu-. 
rope may have dropped as much as 
100,000 barrels a day last year, and a 
- further drop seems to be in store for 
>1980a/M 

: Reports to East Europe' meanwhile, 
are believed to have increased only , 
, slightly; A : slightly >■ larger increase •• 
.has reportedly been promised for j 
; 1980, but it is still not expected to sat- i 
. isfy the East Bloc’s growing oil appe- j 
Jtite. A -r ■- v.i'-a?.;-— t-'\ -I 
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Soviet oil exports to East Europe 
nearly doubled in the 1970s, to about 
1.5 million barrels a day. But the 
bloc’s oil appetite grew even faster, 
and as a result Soviet oil today ac- 
counts for about 63% total East Eu- 
ropean oil consumption, compared 
with 66 in 1970. 

A British energy expert who visited 
Moscow last summer said that the So- 
viet Union apparently planned to 
freeze its total oil exports at about 3.2 
million barrels a day for the next sev- 
eral years.-. 

Then, last . August, the Kremlin 
pledged to- increase deliveries of all 
types of fuel to East Europe by 20% 
in the 1981-1985 period compared to 
the years 1976-1980. Western sources 
here have been puzzling over that 
commitment, but they are convinced 
that even if Moscow lives up to it, lit- 
tle, if any of the increase will be in oil. 

If the CIA is right and Soviet oil 
production begins to fall, Moscow will 
be unable to maintain oil exports even 
at current levels, it is believed. Soviet 
officials stilL deny that any failoff in 
oil ' production is coming. They say 
that at worst there may brsomeTer- - 
eling in output. . • • , . - 

Income from increasing natural - gas- 


exports, plus rising oil prices, make it 
easier for Moscow ..to facethe foreign 
j exchange - consequences of reducing i 
j oil exports to West Europe. . . . 

The Soviets send oil to their Co'me- 
con partners in exchange for consu- 
mer and manufactured goods. The oil 
pricing formula is not made public, 
but Western specialists estimate it to 
be 20% to 30% below world prices. 
Still,' the price continues to. rise and, 
as . a result. Eastern Europe is being 
1 stripped of its production to pay for 
Sovietoil. 

At the', same time* restrictions on 
Soviet oil exports mean that the East 
Bloc has to buy more oil on the world 
market for scarce hard currency. It is 
putting East -Bloc economies- in a vi- i 
cious squeeze that promises 'lower I 
living standards in ..those countries j 
and, possibly, increased political dis- j 
content j- 

“Given the possibilities of alar- ! 
mingly low GNP (gross national pro- j 
duct, an overall indicator of a nation’s 
economic health) growth in the 
U.S.S.R. and conceivable economic j 
and political disorder in'-Eastera Eu- I 
rope, the Soviets may consider pur- j 
' suifbFTffl aggressive ‘policy in the i 
Middle East,” the Western intel- ; 
ligence report'said. — r 
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THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
3 April 1980 


Charier for CIA 
3s Criticized 
By Schlesinger 

By Allan Frank 

Washington Star Staff Writer 

Former CIA Director James R. 
Schlesinger yesterday urged the Sen- 
ate to abandon its effort to write a 
charter governing the intelligence: 
community and instead embrace a' 
system of “rewards” for espionage, 
officials who take risks in the “back 
alleys of the world ” '* 

Schlesinger told a subcommittee; 
of the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence that the problem with 
American intelligence agencies is j 
that the operatives no longer feel 
confident about promoting high-risk 
espionage that could reap great re- 
turns. 

He urged the Congress to pass a 
joint resolution praising the intelli- 
gence agencies, noting and absolv- 
ing their mistakes and spurring 
intelligence officers to greater 
heights. ... L . . 

Schlesinger, who also has served 
as secretary of defense, claimed that 
bureaucratic controls protecting 
military officers from possible con- 
gressional inquiries into cost overr- 
runs had probably doubled the cost 
of military equipment. 

Using that" analogy, he continued: 
“In the case of the intelligence estab- 
lishment, we do' not give those who 
are prepared to run risks sufficient 
protection. That’s why intelligence 
analysis all too often comes out as 
mushy. ‘On the one hand; on the 
other hand ... It is possible that all 
things will occur.’ 

“Or, in the case of (covert) opera- 
tions, the- tendency- in recent years 
increasingly has been to cut off the 
high risk operations even if they 
may be highly rewarding,” Schles- 
ingersaid.. -r’.' 

Prompted by Sen. Daniel P. Moyni- 
han, D-N.Y., who claimed that the 


proposed bill amounts to a “tax j 
code” that.. would induce bureau- , 
cratic paralysis to tne intelligence 
agencies, Schlesinger harped on the 
effect the proposed charter would 
have on incoming intelligence offi- 
cers. 

“We’ll have a whole new genera- 
tion of recruits at the CIA who will 
practice themselves in this code, 
Schlesinger said. “They will devote 
endless discussions to how to skirt 
the code and where to avoid risk and 
less and less on what they should be 
doing or might be doing in the back 
alleys of the world.” 

Although he was director of the 
CIA for only six months in 1973, 
Schlesinger ’s experience in the 
intelligence community is broader 
than almost anyone’s as a result of 
his service at defense, as chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
s and as secretary of energy. . 

Arguing that the United States is 
engaging in “self-abuse” that only 

benefits- its enemies, Schlesinger 
said the revelations of CIA activites 
during the last five years have 
' “done incalculable damage . . . spe- 
cial operations and counterintelli- 
■ gene have been severely damaged. 
Our actions have been viewed with 
amazement by foreign Intelligence 
agencies.” 

He also charged that: “The United 
States could not have done what the 
Canadians did in removing Ameri- 
cans from Iran. It is precluded. I do 
not want to go into the details in un- 
classified session.” 

Schlesinger said such an opera- 
tion to help another country would 
be prohibited under the proposed 
law and a 1978 executive order from 
President Carter, which sometimes 
is regarded as a precursor of a com- 
. prehensive intelligence charter. 

His broadside on the inadequacies 
of the proposed charter to guide the 
country’s intelligence agencies ran 
afoul of Sen. Walter D. Huddleston, 
D-Ky., the Charters and Guidelines 
Subcommittee chairman conducting 
the hearings and a co-sponsor of the 
172-page bill. 

Huddleston said “I happen to ! 
know it is not so" of Schlesinger’s ! 
assertion that the United States j 
would be unable to undertake an j 
Irai>resque-type operation... ...... I 


Outside the committee room/ j 
George Carver, a former CIA official j 
and now a colleague of Schlesinger’s 
at the Georgetown University Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International 
Studies, elaborated by claiming that 
the United States would be prohib- 
ited from issuing false passports to 
foreigners using aliases. 

Committee staff members immedi-. 
ately pointed out to reporters provi- 
sions of the proposed charter that 
would permit such operations. j 

One provision allows the presi- 
dent to use the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (which issues 
passports) for intelligence opera- 
tions and another authorizes the 
president to carry out and conceal 
operations “notwithstanding any 
other provision of law.” ; 

Schlesinger’s testimony was the ! 
latest skirmish in a long-running ; 
battle before the Senate and House ; 
intelligence committees about j 
whether the charter is needed and 
whether it would unduly restrict 
intelligence agency activities. 

Only one of the other four wit- 
nesses yesterday, E. Drexel Godfrey 
Jr., a Rutgers University professor ; 
who once was a CIA official, argued j 
strongly for the proposed charter. j 
Godfrey said the charter to j 
strengthen and reorganize the intel- 
ligence community was necessary j 
because “past operational scandals j 
and misadventures not only put in 1 
question the ethical fitness of some j 
elements of the intelligence com-; 
munity, but in so doing, undercut | 
the credibility of the analytic and| 
warning functions.” ! 

He said that “the wistfully roman- ! 
tic notion” that the Iranian and Af- ! 
ghan crises could have been pre- \ 
vented “had CIA operatives been j 
fully deployed” is “nonsense.”^ ; ■ | 
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Imence: Gh,arier~4 



c&rjyes-fe r d ay, saying at. would barU.S. 
TOper'a^ons? such as tha-. Canadians; used 




Amaicans out of Tehran ear-,--! f 


^Hiss^confeentiohi-was quickly* contra-'. - 
-di€te< 5 ^oy Sen,;': Wa 1 1 e rrD;v Hudd 1 e 5 to n A 
■jiCf^KSisJ^co-authoiv oi the .proposal and;’, 
<<j>adrrria:n- of a Senate Intelligence sub--_ 
Wmp>U,tee conducting *-“* 
^v^aappenJ to - know 
il fit jSles tori' said; 'hut 
^>g^W^rgue* : lh el matter, -‘further.* in 
.^uhliglhecause or the- sensitivity ‘-of 
jiJre*sub>ect^.*ir A.- y Wri ;■ AgA- 

^dU^ 3 lnger^vvHo.- \vasJ CIAlUirector 
whir's ntjmo n ths ; tin de r Pres i den b Nixon r . 
’saidAdm' charter f-wouich “enshrine in ! 

provisions- that*, would 'keep' the-; v 
!£/u its t at es • fr o na; aping for the Can Ap/ 
-rfaian^what their 'Tehran embassy:- did i 
* !k>$* m erica ns^-whcf* • m ail aged 

<Tvoidicapture,by Iranian- militants/.*- 
. f AJfle said such action — by the CIA or-- 
dthers — also ..would / have. C.been pre- 
Hfided by President Carter’s. 1973 ex- 
ecutive order on national intelligence. 
v"'jSchlesinger would * not elaborate, 
but arj associate at yesterday's hear- 
ing, George Carver, indicated to re- 
■JfOT'teigsr' later that" he apparently was- , 
<!relerring to the executive order’s vari-. 
Tfds waitings against actions violating- : 
Cth'ervJLaws — including those against 
passp'o^bfalsificatiom > _.r ' . : : 

he ^Americans were evacuated us- 
fag uhohy ■_ Canadian -passports, and 
Carver said, “We could not issue an 
-Ame f lean ' p ass p o rt'to' : p eo p l e we know 
afb using aliases "and are not AmerA 
hafts.’. 



-V 


^Huddleston would- not comment fur- 
.th'er after the 1 hearing- except to say 
•}£ei fetft^ure- ’the United States ' could' ; 
Kajve conducted such, an operation if it - ' 
tfad needed to do so. ■ \ \ 
jAiVnd Intelligence Committee staff 
Members ■ quickly, s ho sved .reporters. ; 


James Schlesinger, on crutches because A 


of broken leg, 


appears- 


at hearing 


'charter provisions which say secret 
operations may be authorized by the- 
president and carried out _ "notwith- : ) 
standing any other provision of law.” 


( 

\ 
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Says Specifying Its Powers Would 
'Grossly Curtail' Intelligence 
Operations and Hurt U.S.. 


By CHARLES MOHR 

S peciAi to 7> Sr** Ycrt Times 

WASHINGTON, April 2 — Tte debate 
ever whether to change or even to specify 
the rules under which the nation’s intelli- 
gence services operate became more 
spirited today as a former Director of 
Central Intelligence and . a Senator 
clashed over how good the good old days 
of the agency bad been. .. 

James R. Schlesinger, who was chief of 
the C.I.A. for six months in 1973, said in 
his testimony that "incalculable dam- 
age" had already been done by disclo- 
sures of illegalities and improprieties by 
the intelligence agencies. He added: h 
"Substituting a detailed charter- will 
restrict future flexibility, severly handi- 
cap liaison relationships and agent re- 
cruitment and grossly curtail sped al 
operations capabilities. I believe a de- 
tailed charter is an inherently bad idea 
that would permanently damage the in- 
telligence capability of. the United 
States." 

Mr. Schlesinger also asserted that the 
proposed law and an existing Presiden- 
tial executive order, would have pre- 
vented the United States from undertak- 
ing operations like the one in which 
Canada assisted six Americans in escap- 
ing from Iran earlier this year. 

Huddleston Disputes Schlesinger ■- 
Senator Walter D. Huddleston, Demo- 
crat of Kentucky, chief sponsor of a so- 
called legislative charter for the intelli- 
gence agencies, disputed Mr. Schlesing- 
eris assertion about the Iran rescue, say- 
ing, "I happen to know it is not so." 

' Senator Huddles con, presiding over a 
hearing of the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence, said that he would also 
like to dispel the idea that the C.I Jl had 
been a perfect organization before Con- 
gressional committees brought to light a 
series of scandals in the mid*i970’s.. 

Saying that “people tend to forget his- 
tory," Senator Huddleston asserted that 
the agency had sometimes miscalculat- 
ed,, had engaged in ill-advised and ill- 
fated special operations such as the Bay 
of Pigs invasion, and - had tried, without 
success, to use organized crime to 
achieve the assassination of Cuba’s lead- 
r. Fidel Castro. — v 


The question whether present or pro- 
posed restrictions would have prevented 
the United States from helping foreign 
nationals in the same way .Canadian dip- 
lomats assist ed the six Americans in Iran 
was raised by Mr. Schlesinger. 

Question of False Passports 

Outside the bearing room, he and a col- 
league, George Carver, who once headed 
the Vietnam task force at the Central In- 
telligence Agency, said that they believed 
President Carter’s 1373 executive order 
governing the operations of intelligence 
agencies would have prevented Ameri- 
can officials from issuing United States 
passports to foreigners, who were using 
aliases. Canada apparently issued pass- 
ports to the six Americans. . - ; * • k ... . . ... 

A section of the order 2 -ays intelligence 
activities must be in accordance with ap- 
plicable law, and there is a law prohibit- 
ing issuing of false, forged or mutilated 
passports. But legal and intelligence ex- 
perts have said that the President would 
have been free to amend or waive his 
order and to tell the public about it only 
after the operation was completed Sena- 
tor Huddleston today cited several sec- 
tions of his bill that be 3aid would have 
covered such a problem, including au- 
thoriza tion to conceal agency acti vities. . 

Most of the hearing today was devoted j 
to whether it was appropriate or feasible ! 
for the United States to write detailed 
legislation governing the mission and 
behavior of its intelligence agencies. Mr. 
Schlesinger’s answer was a strong no. 

Another witness, E. Drexel Godfrey, a 
former C.IjA director of current intelli- 
gence, firmly challenged this view and 
said that he hoped that the committee 
would place limits cn the agency. 

4 Wistfully R o man tk Notion’ 

Mr. Godfrey, now director of the mas- 
ters of public administration program at 
Rutgers University, said in a statement 
- "There are unmistakable signs that the 
Iranian and Afghanistan crises have en- 
couraged a counter pressure against the. 
safeguards of the new version:'- For two 
reasons, I find this counter pressure dis- 
tressing.-First, it is, I think, based on the 
wistfully romantic notion that had C.IJW 
operatives been fully deployed, when 
these crises situations erupted, somehow 
the agency might have successfully re- 
solved them. This, of course, is nonsense. 

"Secondly, the pressure to soften safe- 
guards tends to obscure the original rea- 
sons for undertaking the delicate 'busi- 
ness of putting together a charter in the 
first place.’* 

Past scandals, he added, "rot only put 
in question the ethical fitness of some ele- 
ments of the Intelligence community" 
bat also tended to discredit the "analytic 
and warning functions’ * of intelligence. 


Moynihan 7 ears Bureaucracy ■ . \ 

New York’s Democratic Senator, Dan-) 
lei Patrick Moynihan, on the other hand, j 
derisively calling the Huddleston bill a- 
"tax code" that would contribute to bu-j 
reaucratic caution In the C.IA. Thai 
avoidance of risk,. .Senator Moynihan j 
said, "is what we don’t want in the intellw j 
gence services. " . 

Mr. Schlesinger said that such legisla- 
tion would create "a whole new genera- 
tion of sea lawyers" who would concert- ; 
trate more on legalities and less on "what 
they might and should be doing in the 
back alleys of the world." He said that a 
written charter remained "a Procrus- 
tean bed by which all future intelligence 
actions would be measured, stretched 
and foreshortened." • > 

He- also opposed suggestions' that the j 
C.I. A. be forbidden from employing jour- 1 
nalists, clergymen or professors or irorn-j 
using their institutions as cover, saying, j 
"No American should be denied the right , 
to serve the United States in this sphere j 
simply because of membership in a j 
particular group." j 
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National 


t 


Experts urge more accurate and 
independent intelligence gathering. 

.' Witnesses told the Senate Selects 
Committee on Intelligence that the 
‘ proposed CIA charter must protect" 

; individual rights to privacy. Butthey 
•: doubted the legislation’s ability to-_ 
guarantee, for example, that the. 
United States would have accurate 
information on Soviet military; 
strength. Georgetown University; 

; prof. Roy Godson said, “In the Middle 
■East in recent years,, the U.S. has suf- 
fered a number of major surprises 
Which never should have been sur- 
prises.’" He said costly clandestine 
services for more than 30 years did. 
not tell the United States enough^ 
about the Iranian revolution, the 
Afghan coup of. 1978 or Soviet inten-~j 
tions in Afghanistan last year. j 

EXCERPTED 
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EXPERTS TO REDRAFT 
CJ A ‘CHARTER ’ BILL 

Senate Intelligence Panel Seeking 
a Shorter and Simpler-Version 


By CHARLES MOHR 

Special toTheNe^ York Tim« v 

WASHINGTON; April I — The spon. 
sors of a legislative ‘•charter” for the na- • 
tion’s intelligence services have ordered 
staff experts to rewrite, shorten and sim- 
plify the proposed bill before the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence begins 
to consider it later this month. " 

One aim, a Senate source said, was to 
cut the proposed National Intelligence 
Act of 1980 from its present length of 171 
pages to perhaps 40 pages. 

This might help deal with what another 
source described as “a perception prob- 
lem” among some members of Congress 
that the proposed charter was too com- 
plex and cumbersome to be passed in a 
legislative year shortened by national 
political conventions and a Presidential 
election. 

The argument that the ‘ bill in its 
present form is nearly incomprehensible 
is open to debate, but that argument has 
been used by those who prefer to pass a 
shorter bill that would “unleash” the 
Centra! Intelligence Agency from some 

of its current restrictions* 

Similar to MoynJban Bill 

The proposed charter bill was intro- 
duced earlier this year by Senators Wal- 
ter D. Huddleston, Democrat of Ken- 
tucky, and Charles McC. Mathias Jr., Re- 
publican of Maryland. 

The bill contains most of the measures 
proposed in a shorter bill by Senator Dan- 
iel Patrick Moynihan, Democrat of New 
York, including a substantial exemption 
from the Freedom of Information Act for 
the C.I.A. and criminal sanctions for re- 
vealing the identity of intelligence 
agents.. ^ J •••• 


^However, the Huddleston bill also con- j 
tains a legal requirement that the Presi- ; 
t dent give the two intelligence committees ; 

of Congress prior notice of covert intelli- ! 
i gence operations and attempts to set I 
I forth legal standards for investigating or 
; surreptitiously gathering information 
! from Americans and aliens.' 

Spokesmen for the American Civil; 
Liberties Union and other liberal groups i 
have complained that the standards and ' 
procedures regulating such intrusive acts | 
by Federal agencies are excessively 
broad and vague. . • --- ■ 

Protections for Civil Liberties 

Staff experts now engaged in redraft- 
ing the legislation may attempt to write 
into the new version of the bill greater 
j protections for civil liberties. One source 
; said the new version would attempt to 
deal with “some of the complaints” made 
by advocates of tighter restrictions on the 
Government’s ability to investigate and 
to sureptitiously seek information. 

The Senate Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence is expected to begin to formally 
consider various competing intelligence 
legislation proposals about the middle of 
this month, after Congress comes back 
from its Easter recess. The House Per- 
manent Select Commitee on Intelligence, 
which has also been holding hearings, is 
expected to act later. 1 

In a hearing of the Senate committee 
today, spokesmen for two news organiza- 
tions protested against a proposal in both 
the Huddleston and Moynihan bills to ex- 
empt the C.I.A. from the Freedom of In- 
formation Act, except for personal data 
sought by individuals. 

Joseph Sterne, editorial page editor of 
The Baltimore Sun who is a member of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, told the committee that the group fa- 
vored a provision in the Huddleston bill 
that would prohibit C.I.A. agents from 
using news jobs or institutions as a 
“cover.” 

Robert Lewis, a reporter for the New* 

' house Newspapers who is chairman of the 
[Freedom of Information Committee of 
j the Society jof Professional Journalists, 

| Sigma Delta Chi, added, “It is imperative 
for the survival of an independent press 
to maintain an arm’s-length relationship 
between government and the press.” 
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2 APRIL 1980 


CIA exemption 
on data opposed 

Washington (AP) -Freeing the Central 
Intelligence Agency from most demands, 
of the Freedom of Information Act would , 
create “a curtain of secrecy that is simply 
unnecessary” a spokesman for American 
newspaper editors told Congress yester- 
day. 

. The Freedom of Information Act sec- 
tion in a proposed national intelligence 
charter, “by creating a new and sweeping 
exemption [for the CIAj, would prohibit le- 
gitimate historical and journalistic re-; 
search,” Joseph R. L. Sterne, The Sun’s 
editorial page editor, told-a Senate Inteili- 
gence Committee hearing on a charter to 
establish rules for American foreign intel- 
ligence operations. # 

The Baltimore editor also said the pro- 
posed exemption is not needed because the 
CIA already has authority to withhold any 
information its officials feel would harm 
the national interest if released. 

Mr. Sterne was speaking on behalf of 
Charles W. Bailey, editor of The Minna* 
cpolis Tribune and chairman of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors* 
Freedom of Information Committee. 
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By George Lardner Jr. > 

Washington PostOtatf Writer 

// The Senate Intelligence Committee 
was urged yesterday to fashion legis- 
lation that would': curtail the CIA's 
censorship powers aver its former em- 
ployes. V -S • 

7 The request came from the freedom 
of information committee of the Soci- 
ety of Professional Journalists (Sigma 
Delta Chi), which expressed alarm 
over the scope of the secrecy agree- 
ments that all Central Intelligence 
Agency personnel are required^, to 
.'.sign. /.: \ /; / 

. The Supreme Court held 1 in Febru- 
ary that the government has broad 
powers to enforce such agreements 
against former employes and can cen- 
sor their wriitngs even - when they do 
; not involve the disclosure of classified 
information. * rl } ;- r 

_ ■ Testifying at a hearing on proposed 
charter legislation for the CIA and 
other U.S. intelligence agencies, Rob- 
ert Lewis, chairman , of the society's 
.freedom of information committee, 
said. the CIA has a legitimate interest 
“in preventing' former employes from 
disclosing, intentionally or otherwise, 
sensitive information that could dam- 
age this country's national security." 

He added, however, that “we are 
disturbed by 'the reach of the con- 
tract" that the CIA uses, requiring, 
pre-publication review of any informa- 
tion involving the agency that the gov- 
ernment has not made public, before. • 

In effect, Lewis protested, ; CIA “eni- v 
ployes are forced to, sign away their; 

First ■ : Amendment"/ rights f.v.9^ 

speech and free press for the^ rest 
their 1 lives." , 

7 Voicing fear? thdt this could block 4 
any effective criticism ■ of the agency 
by CIA veterans, Lewis suggested that 
the Senate Committee consider a ban 
only on writings, ‘‘that irreparably 
barm the national security." Another 



approach, he. suggested, would be.to' : 
set a time limit— perhaps five years 
after leaving the CIA — during which 
former personnel would have to sub- 
mit their manuscripts for clearance. 

Other ; witnesses at the hearing— 
which drew only one committee mem- 
ber, Sen. Walter D. Huddleston (D- 
Ky.)— assailed provisions of the pro- 
posed charter that would give the CIA 
a sweeping exemption from the Free- 
dom of Information Act (FOIA) and 
that would allow extensive surveil- 
lance of Americans both here and 
abroad. 

Katherine A. Meyer, director of the 
Freedom of Information Clearing- 
house, said the CIA “cannot point to a 
single instance where release of infor- 
mation under the FOIA has endan- 
. gered our national security." 

Speaking for the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors' freedom of in- 
formation committee, Joseph R. L. 
Sterne, editor of the Baltimore Sun, 
said the CIA proposal would “pull 
down a curtain of secrecy that is sim- 
ply unnecessary."' 

Sterne also urged the committee to 
add to the proposed charter a provi- 
sion that would prohibit the CIA 
“from recruiting, or seeking to re- 
cruit, journalists employed by Amer- 
ican news organizations." 


The bill, introduced by Huddleston; 
would prevent CIA agents from posr 
ing as journalists, but would not pre- 
■ vent the agency from paying joura**- 
- isfcs to work for the. CIA. . 

‘ Reed Irvine, chairman of Accuracy 
in Media Inc., which describes itself 
as “the citizens' media watchdog or- 
ganization," said that curbing the use 
of journalists by U.S. intelligence 
agencies would be unwise, especially 
since there is nothing to prohibit their 
enlistment by the Soviet KGB or 
other foreign intelligence services. 

“It is safe to say that any of the 
world’s great intelligence agencies 
have made and continue to make good 
use of journalistic sources and jour* 

• nalists in their operations/’ . Irvine 
said. 
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t Frustration f I 


i' i / . • •. . • ,.r,- 

•£ A s legislation advances in Congress to bring the;/’; 
4 A Central Intelligence Agency and the 'Federal;,! 
^•Bureau of Investigation under statutory control,' itfl: 
Oh'as become evident that various proposals -would R 
seriously undermine the Freedom of Information. , 
‘‘Act- . • / • .*£>V:5 : L 

The act requires the CIA to' release ‘ information 
/unless it is classified material and unless its release ,v 
■“would cause “identifiable^ damage” ■ .to* national- 0 : 
'[security, Under that law, the CIA has been required^. 
Ho reveal domestic spying,' ’drug' experiments -'onl/i 
[.human beings and the monitoring of domestic politic 
Lea! groups. The proposed CIA Charter ~(S 2234) rr 
t. would allow the CIA "to keep, secret all such infor- . 
rmation by exempting the CIA from disclosing ‘‘ahy v tb 
/•information concerning the organization or funbfion.iL 
[/•of the agency.” ■ : x- ; gmF V4? 

t jThe present law also requires the FBI to release avf 
[broad range of information unless disclosure .would y 
pyinterfere" with a pending investigation, disclose aU 
Confidential source or constitute an "unwarranted” k 
; invasion of personal privacy. Under the information ./. 

1 act, the bureau has had to reveal its surveillance of - ; 
iP,r. Martin Luther King, information about ' the T: 


Rosenberg spy case and 

ag 


the bureau’s counter./ 

intelligence activities 
(Organizations. ' : v 
4 One bill now under study would let the FBI keep 
secret, its records for 10 years after the end of an 
investigation or prosecution.* Another would permit 
the FBI -to destroy all criminal-investigation records 
10 -.years, after . the ■ end of an.- investigation!’ or- 
prosecution. \ These two , bills ”’ combined "/would 
virtually, exempt the FBI from disclosure under Thd 
information act. ' ■ R. " 

•.No one doubts that the two intelligence agencies 
must have sufficient power, to accomplish their 
assigned functions, and that power must include, the 
authority to maintain essential secrecy. But the CIA 
and the FBI now have broad exemptions from clisf 
closure.. -Some modification of present law may be 
necessary, but there is no . evidence to ..show that 
these agencies should be given, virtual exemption 
'from the Freedom of Information Act/ 

'•Congress should proceed cautiously, and , not 
permit the frustrations ever the crises in Iran and 
Afghanistan to outweigh a judicious judgment of 
current legislation^ /" □ 
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■•*»*> v/ashlngtoa Post Staff* Wtttsr. -r ’ second! Wulf SaldA. '?'*' \j- r •* 


- A U.S; District Court' judge; yester-'' 
day cleared th e . way for the.? federal; J 
government to.' try to. seize all profits ;, 
earned . by former. CIA agent* Philip ; = 
Agee ‘ from publication ioTttwo- books/ 
tvhicif -the * govenunent says " violated 
;Agee’s : secrecy; : agreement A Iwith'. the ... 
agency... - r. +£: * •*v*y ! '"*-^n/* :; 

; Judge-, Gerhard/. Gesell! upheld -the 
Justice Department’s*' movei to 'get at - 
.Agee through a^Freedonr of Infbrma-T 
tion lawsuit that Agee himself .flletd 'in 
federal court here last' October. The " 
government had contended that by fil- 7* 
ing that suit?* Agee had' put.' himself 
within -reach .of -U.S/ courts for the . 

first time since he- left this country 11 


'‘They’re [the government]' not go- 
ing to get rich off this case,” Wulf 
said. He added" that Agee' "would ‘now 
not withdraw his Freedom of Informa- 
tion- *A.ct -request-.*^ In- that request,, 
Agee is" seeking all. government rec- 
ords about- him held by; the CIA, the 
FBI, the^’ State- Department and other 
government agencies. Wulf said ear* 
Her that Agee-wan ts the documents to 
-prepare his- kufco'biography.:\^ ■ 

Agee's lawyers had argued that it 
was against : the public' interest to al- 
low the government to use a Freedom 
of Information -Act request- as a- vehi- 
cle*. tp' press other claims against the 
person Who' filed the request. 


i 

i 

i 


j 


, years ago. ^ - ' *.' * ■ '• -• .; - ... ' 

. Agee * s 1 a wy ers ' tried * u ns uccessf ully -.A 
;to convince Gesell to allow them to . 
abandon that- suit and thus, leave the ; 
government without a wayjo go after, 
for the profits' from the books, 
.“Dirty Work:- The Cl A. in* We stern Eu- 
rope” and; “Dirty Work IT: The CIA in . 
-Africa A IT ‘ ‘ * 


. Gesell noted however, that khe goy : 
ernment'. had 'I argued"*, that I Agee 
wanted the courts ‘help with* his docu- 
ment request against the government 
agencies “so". that he can further flout, 
his continuing legal responsibility un- 
der the’ secrecy agreement.”. The* gov- 
ernment’s move to stop Agee from, 
further disclosures, without CIA ap : .| 


. Agee’s efforts to avoid, the. -govern- . . proval serves the public interest, Ge- 
.- merit's, action .came* at. about the same. - sell ^aid. ^ 

■brae the -Supreme Court ruled , that .'Agee’s efforts to block! the,., govern- 
the government ' could . collect, the . ment’s move* became. caught up in. a 
same kind of;profits, fronrformer CIA" "procedural error when "his "lawyers 
officer Frank, Snepp, who.. had sighed . failed .to”. file appropriate- notice, .with 
a secrecy^ agreement similar, to. Agee’s/!.!? Gesell.- that they wanted to- oppose the 
■The government alleged .that ;Snepp/:' government's move . to intervene in- 
published his book, “Decent Interval”*'* the Freedom of Information' Act case! 
without* first ■ submitting- the manu' -? As a result?’ Gesell" went' ahead, on 
script to the CIA, for pre-publication Feb. 21, to grant the government’s re-* 
/screening-,* : as /'required under the . quest, and Agee. followed with his ac- 
; '.agreemenk ‘"**v • 'lotion to abandon' the lawsuit/ Agee had * 


: Gesell said yesterday . that Agee’s -also asked Gesell to vacate the Feb. 21 
“change of. heart resulting, from the .. order, but Gesell refused 'the request 
Snepp decision, came too late.’’ Gesell . ? .yesterday. „. . 
said ‘that/ Ageer* could: , withdraw his 7 Gesell ' 'said '.’ yesterday that, it 
lawsuit, but the- ' government ‘ could \ A' would” be unfair to allow* Agee foj 
still go ahead , with- its claim for ; his. abandon;. his .Freedom of Information 
profits from the two books. _ / * / : ? !?Act request and thus “frustrate”* the : 

Agee’s lawyer, /MelviirL. Widffsaid -!? government’s right to intervene in the j 
In a telephone-- interview yesterday v" case, which has been under way either | 
that there were “no profits” from the . ?/ in the agencies or at the judicial level j 
two books. Agee" was the editor of the *' r ‘ for more than 26 months. . ^ . 


f 
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. U.S, Wins Round in Battle to Bar | 
’Agee From Publishing CIA Data 


By Xenn e th R. W alker 

if ' Washington Star Staff Writer 

■ The government yesterday won a* 
significant battle in its fight to pre- 
vent former CIA agent Philip Agee 
from further publication of agency 
. secrets and to recover any profits 
earned by earlier books. 

The victory came in U.S. District 
Judge Gerhard A. Gesell’s ruling 
; that the government has a right to 
file a counterclaim against Agee in 
connection with the former spy’s - 
Freedom of Information Act suit — 
even if Agee withdraws his suit. 

The United States had previously 
been thwarted in its attempts to 
press its case because Agee now lives 
. in West Germany and because the 
CIA may not initiate lawsuits in its . 

. own name. 

However, just before a Feb. 19 Su- 
preme Court ruling upholding the • 
government's right to confiscate 
proceeds of a book by another for-' 

’ iner agent-turned-author, Frank W. 
Snepp III, the government filed a mo- 
tion to intervene in the Agee free- 
dom of information suit to achieve 
the same end. 

The government counterclaim 
says Agee violated the so-called 
“secrecy agreement” all CIA employ- 
ees must sign. The agreement pro- 
vides for prior CIA review of any 
publication of agency-related ma- 
terial. 

The government has asked the 
.‘ court to bar Agee from any future 
. publications without first gaining 
: CIA agreement. 

The government had also sought 
in the motion to stop distribution of 
an Agee book on CIA activities in 
Africa. After the publication of that 
book last month* the government 
amended that claim to request con- 
flation of all proceeds. 



Gesell first granted the govern- 
ment’s right to intervene on Feb. 21, 
following a clerical mistake that pre- 
vented the filing of briefs by Agee’s 
New York lawyer, Melvin Wuif. 

The judge wrote yesterday that 
Wulf’s opposing briefs were not in- 
cluded in the case file by court per- 
sonnel because of a federal rule re- 
quiring that papers be signed by 
local counsel. 

Last month, Wulf filed a motion 
for reconsideration of the interven- 
tion motion, and, alternatively, to 
allow Agee to withdraw his freedom 
of information suit seeking all 
records about him held by the State 
and Justice departments, the CIA 
and the National Security Agency. 

It was Wulf’s reconsideration mo- 
tion that Geseil rejected yesterday. 
However, the judge ruled that Agee 
did have the right to withdraw the 
freedom of information suit, “ . . . 
but the case will proceed in all other 
respects.” 
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\ '19 \ ij hold 11 P Snepp s man user Ip ts for a very 

time indeed, censoring whatever it 
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By 


Eliot Fremoiit-Sinith' 

The story so far: On February 19, 
without consideration of full briefs or al- 
lowing oral arguments, the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in United States 
v. Snepp . The unsigned six- -to- three de- 
cision wrote new law; the dissent, signed 
by Justice Stevens with Brennan and 
Marshall joining, termed the decision, 
‘'unprecedented/’ “uninhibited” (in its 
disregard of the First Amendment and the 
principle of no prior restraint), and 
“drastic,” and “draconian” in its remedy. 
Writers, publishers, and legal experts 
across the country have agreed. 

In narrow terms, the decision holds 
that former CIA 'agent Frank W. Snepp 
III, in publishing without prior clearance 
his account of the end of the Vietnam War, 
Decent Interval (Random House, 1977), 
violated his employment contract with the 
CIA, which calls for such clearance even if 
(as the government conceded) no classi- 
fied information is involved. Further, the 
decision holds that Snepp had and has (in 
regard to all future work) a fiduciary re- 
sponsibility, that he was -“unjustly en- 
riched” by the proceeds of Decent In- 
terval. and that therefore he must forfeit 


All of this was detailed in last week’s 
Making Bool;, including the CIA tactic (in 
the second Marchetti case) of deleting 
more material than was strictly necessary 
from Marchetti and Marks’s The CIA end 
j the Cult of intelligence (Knopf, 1974) 
'’with the view that at a later date, possi- 
bly at trial, GIA could withdraw on the 
softer items” — this from a hitherto un- 
published CLA internal journal.* 


chooses to consider possibly harmful to its* 
activities, intelligence in general, national 
security /and “the appearance of confiden- 
tiality.” One cannot know about the novel, 
but surely Snepp’s own version of his free I 
speech travail more than dabbles in these 
murky waters. Onqe cleared, of course, the 
1 ; manuscripts cannot be substantively al- 
| tered — i.e., edited — without further 
1 clearances. 

Robert. Bernstein,- the civil libertarian J 
head, of Random House, has suggested 1 
that for the sake of expedition a CIA ! 
screener mightsit in on all editorial con- j 
Terences, rendering instant decisions as to ; 
what 'change is okay with the national 
interest and what is riot. Bernstein’s Vug- ’ 
gestion shows frustration and despair: The j 
fact is. most publishers, probably includ- i 
ing Random, would countenance no such ' 
Perhaps too ironically (caroming off sitting-in. They would instead say to hell 
snock), I wrote as well oi the ‘‘chilling ; with books by the likes of Snepp: too much : 
effects” of the Snepp decision and my tying up of money, talent, and time, too 
belief that the Supreme Court majority ! much trouble, too' costly a prospect cf! 
knows exactly wnat it s doing — and that ; possible litigation — these are the “chillin" « 
it’s not petty vengeance for The Brethren effects.” And they can kill. j 

or momentary' ardor for re-unleashing the And that's without even addressing the j 
CIA, but a determined effort to strike at possibility that Random House itself could 1 
the political heart of the First .Amend- be held liable for its profit on Decent 
meat, the freedom of intormed analysis Interval. Given the basic Supreme Court 
and criticism of important government decision; it should not be beyond the gev- 
practice and policy. But that’s not all; the ernment’s talents to show that Random 


entered into a conspiracy with Snepp in 
the publication cf an unlawful book. ! 

At. the moment, Snepp is into Random j 
for $12,000 on a personal loan for living; 


to the 


government all earnings from that 


book. Thus the court majority treated 
United States v. Snepp as a simple 
breach-oi'-con tract case, though it wrote 
new law for remedy . (in contract law, 
assessment of penalty has traditionally 
required a separate hearing). 

In broader terms, but no less plain, the 
decision radically expands on previous 
findings (particularly on lower court find- 
ings in the two Marchecti cases), holding 
that privileged information need not be 
“classified,” but may extend to any in- 
formation that may be “harmful” to “na- 
tional security” including that which 
could be harmful to “the appearance of 
confidentiality. ” Moreover, an actual con- 
tract may not be required to establish a 
trust- relationship on government employ- 
ees with access to such information: Any 
government employee, past or present 
(high officials of course excepted), may be 
under the same injunction that now ap- 
plies to Frank Snepp, and subject to simi- 
lar penalties. : • 


ramifications of this and other court cl s- ‘ 
cisions and legal actions ripple out in all 
directions. We are in a time of enormous 
threat and (alas, it follows) debilitating, 
unseemly, and even mischievous con- 
fusion. 

For Frank Snepp, the immediate conse- 
quences of the court’s decision is financial 
impoverishment. Barring an unlikely re- 
hearing — the ACLU is considering such : 
petition, but glumly — Snepp must turn j 
over to the government his entire earnings iingering frowns "from "the 


from Decent Interval, about $120,000 so 



Meantime, two completed manuscripts— 
a novel and an account of his book battle 
with the CIA, must remain unseen by his 
^agent, Lynn Nesbit (whose firm also repre- 
sents Henry' Kissinger — the ironies run 
deep), arid publisher, Random House, un- 
til the manuscripts have been cleared by 
the CIA. 

Nor is the agency under great com- 
punction to minimalize this prior re- 
straint. The CLA is supposed to ac- 
complish its screening within 30 days of 
submission, but if legal wrangling is in- 
volved (as it was with the Marchet- 
ti/Marks book), the limit becomes mean- 


expenses, which he hoped to pay back out j 
of earnings from the manuscripts Random j 
cannot see. Maybe it will work out this! 
way. Or maybe CIA snippers will render j 
the manuscripts unpublishable. In the lat- j 
ter case, "Bernstein can perhaps be ex- \ 
peeled to write off the. loan, though with! 

finance depart- j 
rnent ot past and future owners (RC.A is in j 
the process of selling the Random complex j 
to Newhouse Publications). But that 
wouldn’t leave Snepp with much to show 
tor his post-government profession, which j 
is writing. And it wouldn’t leave the edi- 
tors of Random or any other publisher 
with the sense of tremendous company 
eagerness to land substantial and knowl- 
edgeable critiques of government policy. 

The Snepp decision went far beyond 
the relief even the government requested 


(such is the radicalism of the Supreme 
Court majority), but the Justice Depart- 
!-men l, re cognizes £ * j* oqd thing w h e n ii sees * 
H-Tov .ink .A/as hard iy-d ry— cm '-United' 

S.0BTIHUED 
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I 


States v. Snepp when, on March o, tne j “Treatment of classified materials in this 


Justice Department announced \t was f*l- j book,” Kissinger notes in the foreword to 


mg suit against another former CIA agent 
who had published an uncleared book 
critical of CIA practices and policies — 
John Stock well’s In Search of Enemies 
(Norton, 197S). Stock well, who lives in 
Texas, was understandably exercised 
i about the Snepp decision on the phone: 
“It is an atrocious, un-American decision 
s —truly, truly tragic.” Of his own book, he 
would not .say (as Snepp insisted) that it 
contained no classified information. In 
! Search of Enemies is a harsh criticism of 
j CIA blunders and “depraved” and self- 
! defeating policies in Africa. But it shares 
! with Decent Incensed art appreciation of 
U.S. security goals, a wish that U.S. in- 
telligence were more effective in achieving 
'goals that are worthy and realistic, arid a 
disinclination to jeopardize secrets truly 
important to national security or that j 
would endanger present agents. Both 
books were written only after the CIA 
rebuffed the authors’ internal criticisms, 
and in the patriotic, even establishment, 
“whistle-blowing,” tradition. In other 
words,' tiie government isn’t out after 
kooks or foreign spies, it’s out to punish 
and silence 
; experience 

' Any 
. ly expect 


j White House Years { “have been worked 
out with the otiice of the national security 
adviser, Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, to whom 
I express my appreciation.” (If Richard 
Nixon has done likewise with his forth- 
coming and still top-secret meditation, 
The Real War, that’s nice, too. “We must 
face up to the stark reality,” I have 
learned he will reveal: “World, War III has 
begun, and we are losing it.”) 

Still, the breathtaking breadth of the 
February 19 Snepp decision could sow 
confusion among high memoirists; a clari- 
fying message was needed. This the court 
was pleased to supply, in roundabout fash- 
ion but with unmistakable gusto, on 
March 3 — even as the long arm of Justice 
was reaching out to Texas and the “un- 
justly enriched” John Stock well. 

- Back in^the waning days of his secre- 
tary of slate ship (so the story goes), Kis- 
singer sought the advice of an employee 
who knew a bit. about the lawn The secre- 
tary had this problem: Unclassified mate 


not incognito (Justice Rehnquist did the j 
signing), the court ruled that since State i. 
no longer had the papers, it could not be j 
charged with “withholding” same under 
FOIA. “The agency has neither the 
custody or [sic] control necessary to enable 
it to withhold,” Rehnquist penned; “even 
if a document requested under the 
F.OlI.A. is wrongfully in the possession of 
a party not an ‘agency,’ the agency which 
/received the request does not ‘improperly 
wit ahold’ these materials by its refusal lo ! 
j institute a retrieval action.” (Take that , 

; Lewis Carroll!) 

| Moreover, the court noted, a suit to- 
: determine whether papers had been im- 
' properly removed wouid have to be filed 
under the authority of the Federal Records - 
Act, which can be invoked only by Federal 
agency heads and not by mere citizens, 
loyal or not. The Times of March 4 re-, 
ported that the prospect of this “did not; 
appear likely today, however. The Justice 
Department’s Supreme Court brief in the 
case noted that ‘the Library of Congress 
desires to keep the notes; the State* De- 


rials left behind at a federal agency like i 
State might conceivably be scrutinized by J 
other people, even critics, under the Free- 1 


partment, so far as this recorci discloses, 
does not want them back/ ” (For his part, 
Justice Rehnquist went on to new hishs 



| ings from the Norton book-— which, before ji Papers useful to a book, to a vault on the vVh.-ir* .vr.nM pi urlu *r*r, 

I taxes and expenses, .total for three years’ j, estate cf his good friend. Kelson Rock- j for ‘ oarhin^ cTsJu 

■work about §50,000. “I’m a big boy,” he { efeher, near iarrytown, N.V? But of I t j cna |; y troublin'*') ° 


says gruffly. “I can live with a CIA over- 
view — but that’s because I’ve already had 
my say.. If 1 write more, it will be fiction, l| 
and not about the CIA.” Besides, he adds, 
In Search has already peaked out: “Every 
penny I made from it has long since been 
spent.” Unlike' Snepp’s earnings. 
Stock well’s have not been tied up in 
escrow, so collecting could be a problem — 
as it may become anent Doubleaay’s cur- 
rent $125,000 action against author Gwen 
j Davis Mitchell, instituted in the wake of 
: the Supreme Court’s refusal last Decem- 
ber to review Bindrirn v. Mitchell and 
Doubieclay, which appears to deprive 
works of fiction of. hitherto assumed First 
Amendment guarantees. I shall return to 
the chilling effects of Sindrim— but first, 
Henry Kissinger. 

Having in Snepp apparently placed all 
manner of government employees, with or 
without secrecy contracts, under possible 
: fiduciary restraint, the court wished to 1 
j make clear that certa in personages were, ; 
of you rse , e x cep ted . Th i s cou I d : h aW. gon e *j 
-without. -saying: High govern me nOpifioiaks ,i 
who make, implement, and elucidate poll- j 
; cy, define the national interest, and decide , 
what’s best kept confidential, must be free j 
to express themselves and even give cer- ; 
tain things away as the national interest ; 
and good anecdotes dictate. It was nice of ! 
Kissinger — but hardly required by law or 
custom — to clear sensitive moments in his ; 
memoirs with a successor high official: ! 


course, sir, the employee advised — and the 
deed was done (presumably at public ex- 
pense, though Snepp’s royalties should 
cover it). 

But these days a private vault offers 
only temporary comfort; for real security, 
nothing less than the Library of Congress 
— which is exempt from Freedom of In- 
formation pry ings — will do. And so it was 
that in time the Kissinger papers and 
transcripts founc} their way back to Wash- 
ington, where -they were eagerly received 
by historian-turned-Librarian of Congress,' 
Daniel Boorstin, with the stipulation that 
there be no public access to the materials 
for at least 25 years, like until 2002. Kis- 
singer may consult them (literature will be 
served), but without his say-so, no one 
else. 

Foul! cried a group of reporters, schol- 
ars, and potential critics — and sued. In 
Reporters .-Committee v. Kissinger, the 
lower court held that the transcripts from 
Kissinger’s time as White House National 
Security Adviser were in any case privi- 
leged, but that the State Department 


iy troubling.) 

No decision is perfect, however, and in 
Reporters Committee- v. Kissinger the 
i court may have inadvertently aided the 
| cause of future historians by confirming ! 
! how high government officials may safely ' 
preserve all their papers, even the embar- ! 
rassing ones: Get them out of any FOIA- ; 
covered agency and into the hands of “a i 
party not an ‘agency’ ” pronto, with what- ‘ 
ever proviso lor exclusive access seems 
within the reaim of dignity. Critics may ; 
rage, but they can no longer “institute ! 
retrieval action,” much less force dis- ; 
closure; and historians will come around i 
to a longer view: What’s “instant history” j 
anyway? Better delayed papers for the' 
“ultimate record" than no papers at all. ) 
The CIA would, of course, agree: Ifor.lv : 
Marchetti, Snepp, and Stockwdi 'Mad ; 
been patient-had waited until the year! 
x000 to publish their accounts of CIA ; 
mistakes — there might have been no need * 
to establish the government’s right of prior j 
restraint. I say might ; no one, not even the I 
nation’s top Librarian, can foretell the 
t time-frame an 


, . e.vcce time- ire. me an "appearance of con 

transcripts were not-and that tnesejiad j fidentiaiity” may require of down : tne-lin 

employees and their brazen, 


been V wrongfully removed” and should be 
returned forthwith to State to be. made 
accessible under FOIA regulations. Kis- 
singer appealed and lost. He appealed 
again (with the ever-busy Justice Depart- 
ment joining), and the brethren did their 
bit. * 

In a five-to-two decision (Stevens 'and j 
Brennan again dissenting), and this time | 

startling conclusion. 
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would-be j 

publishers. 1 

f Next weak: Why, in the wake of Bin- j 
drim, Kissinger et alia would be best ad- j 
vised to Stay away from fiction; revenge 
and fear at Doubleday; what’s chilling as 
well as heartwarming about Heilman v. 
McCarthy; the First Amendment peril of 
The Nation’s purloined papers; and a 

U 
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ARTICLE 'APPEARED 

0.N PAGS_4S£2L_‘ 


VILLAGE VOICE 
31 MARCH I960 



! When I first emigrated to New York in 
; the early 1950s, an ancient journalistic 
manner gave me valuable advice; ' If you 
go to cover a' story nnd see' a bunch of 
reporters there, find another story.” And 
so it has been in . this column from the 
beginning. Most of the time, what you 
• read here, like it or not, you are not likely 
| to have come across elsewhere. Occasion- 
ally, I break the rule, moving into more 
crowded terrain, when there are such clear 
and imminent dangers as the end of the 
world or the further grasp for pubiic office' 
of such natural. disasters as Daniel Patrick 
Moyninan-or EH Koch, the whitest of all 
mayors in- New York City history. 

• --This is another exception. The Su- 
preme Court’s decision in The United 
States • v. Frank W. Snepp 111 has been 
widely . reported and abundantly in- 
terpreted, but I do not think the full extent 
of this ruling’s garroting of the First 
j: Amendment has yet been recognized. In 
j drastic essence, the , High Court has 
; usurped the law-making powers of Con- 
;gress'*and has gone a long * way • toward 
: enacting an American version of the Brit- 
ish Official Secrets Act. (This statute/so 
gTeatly constricts 'the British press from 
disclosing what the Government does not 
want it to disclose that had there been a 
British' Watergate;' most of that story 
could not have been reported in the press 
there because so much “confidential in- 
formation” from Government sources 
would have been involved.) 

The immediately visible victim here is 
ex-CIA whistleblower Frank Snepp — now 
subject to lifelong, censorship by the CIA 
for anything he writes, fact or fiction, that 
may relate to what he learned while work- 
ing for the Agency. He’s also broke, the 
Supreme Court having required him “to 
disgorge the benefits of his faithlessness” : 
(all the bread from, his- book. Decent I 
terual). But having talked to Snepp during 
his long- travail, T : expect; that losing* a 
sizable chunk of: his freedom of speech 
weighs on him much more heavily than his 
present penury— no matter what the Su^- 
preme Court maliciously says to the con- 
trary about his motivations. 


Snepp . was • harshly punished even 
though the Court concedes, as has the 
CIA, that his book contained no classified 
information.: Snepp’s transgression- was 
that he broke his employment contract by 
which he had pledged to submit all- writ- 
ings _ concerning the CIA for pre-publica- 
tion review by that very Agency. This, is 
in itself,. is-a grave First Amendment ques- 
tion::. Can -you contract away your First 
Amendment rights? The Court had never 
dealt directly with it before, and in Snepp, 
the . majority brushed that First Amend- 
ment issue aside in a single footnote. (Yes, 
you can. sign away those rights.) 

(i Then, however., the Supreme ' Court 
I went far beyond the facts of this case, far 
- beyond - the. -sanctity ■ of • the -CIA’s em- 
ployment - contract, far beyond any • law 
now on the books, and far beyond Snepp 
himself to fashion a doctrine which can 
extend to hordes of Government employ- 
ees, as well as to newspaper, magazine, 
and book publishers. A secrecy contract, 
said the Court, can indeed be used to 
censor those who work or have worked for 
the Government; but even in thexibsence 
of such an agreement, any employees with 
“access to confidential sources and mate- 
rials” can be placed under the same kinds 
of restrictions as Frank Snepp. This con- 
fidential .stuff -need have nothing ttf^do 
with national-security secrets. So long as. 
the Government worker, high or low, is in 
a. relationship of trust .with- his agency or 
department, his First. -Amendment .rights: 
are now substantially diminished*.- */, — 
d he Snepp decision, therefore, stiflixig- 
;ly envelops not only the 12 or so Govern- 
ment agencies that currently make their 
employees sign agreements similar to the 
one Snepp signed with the CIA, and the 
more than 30 agencies that already have 
the- authority to classify * documents for 
“national-security”- purposes. This Su-* 
preme Court .clamp on the First Amend- 
ment also extends throughout the Govern- 
ment to any. department or agency that 
expects its workers to keep confidences. 
Both present and former employees/ ■ • 


As Henry Kaufman, the Association of ' 
American Publishers’ resident Constitu- 
tional expert, says: “The Court’s opinion 
provides the theoretical underpinnings for 
a significant expansion of Government se- 
crecy at all levels.” ' . .. 

i And if the Supreme Court says that it’s 
okay — actually, necessary and desirable — 
to place all these Federal employees under 
prior restraint, what ns to' prevent the 
; Snepp doctrine- from being applied to state 
and local Government agencies? * * 

- Buf^how is the press affected? Well, 
-under the lower-court injunction imposed 
bn Snepp — now emphatically affirmed by 
the Supreme Court — not only Snepp has 
to .abide by the court order making the 
CIA his supreme editor. Anyone acting “in 
active concert or participation with him” 
is also so bound. Accordingly, if a book, 
newspaper, or magazine publisher went 
ahead and published a Snepp manuscript 
that had not been first examined by the 
CIA, the -publisher could -be hit with a 
j contempt ruling .and conceivably-could go 
i to jail, - no -matter how loudly he brayed 
| about -his First Amendment rights. 

^ Indeed, because Snepp’s Decent In - j 
ierucf -was- published without clearance, 
the Department of Justice was also seri- ; 
"ously considering a suit against his pub- j 
lisher, Random House, at the time. Now, j 
with this'implicit encouragement from the ! 
Supreme Court, the Government is much ' 
more likely to move against any kind of 
publisher, or broadcaster, who retains'the 
quaint notion that muckraking cannot de- , 
pend on the prior approval of the targets 1 
of that muckraking. ' 

. By this point, V hope K have com - 
municated how startling a landmark de- 
cision this is. As Robert Bernstein, presi- 
dent of Random House has pointed out, 
the Court has now empowered all 
branches of Government to muzzle with a 
“fiduciary duty” (a trust relationship) 
“those employees and former employees 
who are in the best position to know of 
"bungling and wrongdoing.” From the 
State and Defense to the Commerce and 
.Agriculture ■ Departments, ‘potential 
;.'whistleb!owers/‘can now’ *be 'bound by this 
I . f r e e-fl o a t i n g ■' j c o n c e p t c o f c e n s o r s h i p 

! CONTINUED 
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So, too, can the clerks of Supreme 
Court Justices. Not a few Court-watchers 
believe that the Snepp decision — the rag- 
ing sweep ot that majority opinion— was 
' not unrelated to the Justices’ steaming 
resentment against Woodward and 
Armstrong s The Brethren. It is now quite 
likely that no sequel will be published for 
a very long time to corne. 

Meanwhile, Frank Snepp has sub- 
mitted a novel to Random House. An 
official of the firm tells me, “I have not 
read it. I cannot read it until the CIA has 
looked at it first, because, from what I’m 
told, it has something to do with the 
Agency.” 

Say Snepp: ‘‘This must be the, first 
novel in American history that is en- 
joinable in advance.” 

On the other hand, whoever wrote the 
unsigned majority Supreme Court de- 
cision emphasizes, in a footnote, that none 
of this is censorship at all. What is re- 
quired is “no more than a clearance pro- 
cedure subject- to judicial review.” The 
CIA has to make its cuts within 30 days, 
and if the author and publisher disagree 
with- the Government’s editors, they can 
bring the Agency to court. Of course, the 
aggrieved 'parties have to get up a lot of 
money Tor lawyers while we, the taxpayers 
(including the author and publishers) are 
funding the Government’s legal costs. 

Then, there is that stubborn question of 
where the First Amendment fits into this 
“clearance procedure.” As . Mr. Justice 
Sterns said in dissent:.“The Court seems ; 
unaware of the fact that a new remedy has i 
ueen lasmoned. to amorce a species of prior ’ 
restraint on a citizen’s right, to criticize his j 
Government.' Inherent in this-, prior- re- ; 
straint is the risk that the reviewing agen- j 
. cy will misuse its authority to delay the 
publication of a critical work or to per- j 
suade an author to modify the contents of 
his work beyond the demands of secrecy.” 

Stevens was not fooled by the 30-day- : 
clearance ploy of the majority. The mere 
fact, he said, that a v/riter-has to submit 
a manuscript for Government* review 
before publication “is bound to have an 
inhibiting effect on the author’s writing.” 
He might also- have added that the- delay 
involved in. this profoundly un-American 
procedure can be. much more than 30 days. 

“The Agency: makes cuts;” a lawyer for 
a publishing, firm told me, “and then we 
.argue back and forth.. This haggling, can S 
take months, .sometirnes'-years.. And if. we j 
can’t come to an agreement, we go to 
court, and that will surely take years. So, 
if it’s a very timely book, as practically all 
muckraking works aj*e, it’ll be out of date 
by the time we win — if we win. And that 
precisely is what an agency, any Govern- 1 
ment agency,, wants. I can’t tell you how- : 
awful a decision this Is, and because it wa 3 
a 6-U>3 ruling, the effect can last , the 
lifetimes of many of us. The Supreme 
Court has spoken.” 


And, as Anthony Lewis has noted, 
The effect is not limited to books .... 
-An official who talks to the press could be 
taken to court and enjoined from further 
leaks.” - -- .. 

- • In speaking for censorship, the Su- 
preme’ Court, moreover, has done some- 
thing few Constitutionalists thought 

would* ever happen. It has broken the 
precedent against prior restraint of publi- 
cations that goes back to the start of the 
American Revolution. In the colonies, lib- ; 
•- ertarians argued about whether the press 
'should ever be punished for libel or what- ; 
ever after publication. But everyone \ 
agreed with- the 18th-century English ju- : 
rist. Sir William Blackstone: “The liberty ‘ 
of the press is indeed • essential to the; 
nature of a free state; but this consists in ! 
laying no previous restraints upon publi- ; 
cations.”. j 

- The I’rarners of the Constitution also ! 
strongly believed that Government had no j; 
business stopping or delaying .publication. 
And;, during .thisr century. '.the Supreme j 
Court, in a series of key decisions, has 
steadily held that only in extreme circum- 
stances can even the idea of prior restraint ' 
be considered. For instance, printing news \ 
“of the sailing dates of transports or the j 
number and location of troops in 'time of j 

, war.” (Near v. Minnesota, 1931) Or, 

! when publication “will surely result in 
i direct, immediate and irreparable damage 
i to our Nation and its people.” (The Pen- 
j tagon Papers case, New York Times v. 
j United States, 1971) 

It is true that in two subsequent cases 
i — both concerning CIA pre-publicacion 
j censorship of ex-agent Victor Marchetti, 
with only classified materials involved — 
the High Court declined to review lower- 
court decisions permitting this particular 
form of prior restraint. The foundations of 
the First Amendment had begun to crack. 
But now, in Snepp , the. High Court direct- 
ly, vehemently, even viciously, sets up a 
powerful precedent for prior restraint that,* 
oy freezing the First Amendment rights of 
Government employees with access to 
“confidential” information, also deeply vi- 
olates the public’s right to know what’s 
going on. ..... 

No matter what happens with Jimmy 
Carter’s attempts to eviscerate the Free- 
dom of Information Act, along with his 
other moves to keep the Government hid- 
den from its citizens — as explored in the 
past, three columns— the Supreme Court, 
in Snepp- and in its upholding, of Henry 
Kissinger’s right to sneak his telephone 
transcripts out of the State Department 
with impunity, has already helped greatly 
to erect a wall of separation between the 
citizenry' and the State. Indeed, in the 
Snepp decision, the Court has ac- 
complished vastly more in this pursuit 
than Jimmy Carter could ever have hoped 
for from Congress. ■ " 


Since I am still doing penance for not 
voting for Hubert Humphrey, war e rim i- 
nal though he- was, in 1968, I must note 
j that all four Nixon appointees to the Su- 
j preme Court- were in the majority in 
; Snepp. * 

!i . .. " . , ® . 

.At the close of this series on the na- 
j tional-secrecy state, I have debts to ac- 
j knowledge. For information — earlier and 
much more complete than the rest of the 
' press— on all these matters, 1 and more, I 
» recommend First Principles, a publication 
;j of the Center for National Security Stud- 
' ies (sponsored by the ACLU Foundation 
and the Fund for Peace), 122 Maryland 
Avenue, N.E., Washington, 'D.C. 20002. A 
tax-deductible contribution of $20 to the 
Center brings you First Principles - Sind 
access to many precisely illuminating re- 
ports and documents. ; 

First Principles covers Congress, - the 
, courts, and all manner of civil liberties 
| developments — and reverses. ' 

Also essential, to those hooked on free- 
dom is Organizing A ? qtes, put out by the 
Campaign* for Political Rights, 201 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C. 
20002. For a $10 donation, you'll get a 
year’s subscription. In addition to 
-analyses' of attempts in Washington to 
amputate the Bill of Plights, there’s a lot 
of news .irom around the country. For 
example, continuing -reporting on the key 
civil liberties issue of the' 1950s — the 
growth of a malignant nuclear-power ap- 
paratus, in and out of the Government, 
that insists the Bill of Rights cannot coex- 
ist with the “security” needs of nuclear 
reactors and weapons. * ‘ . 

Finally, a note of gratitude to The 
Washington Post, ’which covers the ma- 
neuvers- and plain lies of the national- 
security state much more comprehensively 
and astutely than The New - York Times. 
For this and its coverage of the Middle 
East; as well as a sharper Op-Ed' page than 
the Timesp the Post -is essential reading. 
Not -that-I forgive -its owmer-Tor kin ion - 
b usti ng. v . n ';vA- /. q , g 
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PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1 APRIL 1980 


National 

- I. 





1 A congressmaa wants clarification 
>• on the use of spy covers. { ; I- 

■ Rep. Les>Aspin (D., Wis.)- a member 
of the House Intelligence Committee, 
said that Central Intelligence Agency \ 
director Stansfield> Turner had not \ 
come clean about whether religious 
and academic professions are used as 
“covers” for overseas spying. Turner 
■ acknowledged that the agency' had 
waived- its* rule against j-using em- 
ployes of the American news' media 
three times during the Carter admin- 
istration,' Aspin said. He does not 
want the CIA to * use clergymen, 
teachers,, journalists, Peace: Corps 
. members or congressional staffers as 
spies. / I . * 
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remain near current levels,” while 
production by members of the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries in other areas will decline in the 
1980s, Turner said. • > •• 

Despite heavy drilling,, US: produo 
tion will continue to decline, Turner 
estimated, noting that “most U.S. com- 
panies in the past year have reduced 
their projections of output .in the 
1980s.” • . 

Turner’s forecast of -US. production 
brought sharp dissent from oil-state 
senators Ted Stevens. (R-Alaska) and. 
Henry _ Bellmon. . (R-Okla.). * They^ 
■ charged that that the, CIA and other : 
official estimates are toov pessimistic 
'and fail to take into account the im- 
pact of recent and potential discover- 
ies. _ V a ' 

^ Just about the only? bright spot in 
> ithe world oiiv su pply picture, -as out- 
| - lined by Turner, was the? possibility of 
p'a major increase by Mexico ; in the 
1980s. He said Mexico h- now Increas- 
ing production rapidly^to meet its rev- 
enue needs and mightfdouble its out- 
put from the present 2~ million barrels 

! ^ r : da y-m^ : - v> 

In the tension-filled period “of -the 
1980s, said Turner, ‘all the obstacles 
to securing a stable flow of oil from 
--the [Persian}. Gulf will be magnified.’* 

■5 He described' as. “tenuous” the phys- 
ical security- of the -oil routes and the 
^oilfields pf ;the area.^" Any major in- 
tra-regiohal conflietsl-such as ‘another. 
Iran or another. Arab-Israeli war— 
could well, lead to some disrupUon of 
, oil supplies,” he-saidT ' -• 
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By RICHARD D. LYONS 


■- SpedaltoTh* New York Tknes 

WASHNGTON, April 22— The Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence told a Senate 
: bearing today that Iranian oil exports 
were continuing to decline but that this 
did not appear to pose an immediate 
threat to the economies of either Japan 
or other major petroleum-importing 
nations. 

Adm. Stansfield Turner testified that 
sabotage in the Iranian oilfields, the 
lack of proper maintenance of equip- 
ment, such as pumps and pipelines, 
plus a lag in exploration and drilling 
had combined to reduce Iranian ex- 
ports to 1 .5 million barrels a day. 

“I think even this number is going to 
erode downward,” Admiral Turner 
told the Senate Energy Committee. 

Because of falling production. Admi- 
ral Turner said, “the Iranians don't 
have a great deal of leverage at this 
time, but coupled with what other oil 
exporters do, it could be serious. ” 


Iranian Impasse With Moscow 

Admiral Turner appeared before the 
committee with two aides, Ronald L. 
Smith, chief of the Central Intelligence 
Agency's International Materials divi- 
sion, and John E. Eckland, chief of the 
agency’s Petroleum Supply Analysis 
Center. - 

The three faced a wide range of ques- 
tions, which elicited a number of con- 
clusions: 

qjhe Iranian Government and the 
Soviet Union are at an impasse on ne- 
gotiations over prices paid by Moscow 
for natural gas imports. 

QThe Japanese have stockpiled 93 
days of oil supplies for their economy, 
while West Germany and other West- 
ern European nations have slightly less 
—about 90 days’ supply. 

9The Soviet Union will switch from 
being a net exporter of oil next year to 
being a net importer and wiU start 
making purchases from Persian Gulf 
states. 

9 Soviet and United States demand 
for energy “sets the stage for an East- 
West competition for Mideast oil.” 

The possibility of such a confronta- 
tion and the probability of a disruption 
of oil supplies from the Persian Gulf 
were the reasons that the committee 
held the hearings, according to its 
chairman. Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
• Democrat of Washington. 
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U.S., Soviet Competition in' ' 80 s 
For Mideast Oil Predicted by G A/ 


Associated Press 

CIA Director Stansfield Turner, in 
rare public testimony before the 
Senate Energy Committee, yesterday . 
painted a gloomy picture of world- 
wide oil supplies through the 1980s. 

Turner said Soviet and U.S. de- 
mands for energy “sets the stage for 
East-West competition for Mideast . 
oil.” ’ • . ,/•*- - ‘ '/* 

Because the Soviet Union will go 
from being an oil-exporting to an oil- 
importing nation over the next few 
years, Soviet leaders face “extremely 
painful” economic, political and 
military choices, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency chief said. 

The Soviet Union is the world’s 
biggest oil producer, pumping 11.7 
million barrels daily in 1979, Turner 
said. Production will “probably peak 
this year at less than 12 million bar- 
rels daily and begin falling next 
year.” 


That means the Soviet Union and 
its dependent Eastern European na- 
tions will begin competing on world 
markets for oil, already in short supr 

ply. / ' 

The oil crunchy he said, will put 
pressure on Soviet leaders to use 
“forceful action, ranging from cov- 
ert subversion to intimidation” and 
military action.-. ■ ■ 

Turner predicted that the Soviets 
will try to trade for oil at reduced 
prices by offering to sell weapons or 
other commodities to oil-producing 
nations. v\ * 

Turner was pressed hard by com- 
mittee members to predict that the 
United States will face a major cutoff 
of oil imports. 

“The possibility certainly does 
exist,” Turner said. “It certainly can 
happen.” 


V 
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From Wire Services 

Washington— CIA Director Stansfield 
Turner yesterday said that potentially “vi- 
cious’* competition will develop in the 
next decade for a diminishing worldwide 
supply of oil. 

In a rare public forecast of the interna- 
tional energy outlook, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency chief said the Soviet Union 
will begin importing oil over the next few 
years, putting increased pressure on al- 
ready tight Middle Eastern reserves. 

For the United States and other west- 
ern powers, Admiral Turner told the Sen- 
ate .Energy Committee; “the cardinal 
issue: is how vicious the- struggle for 
energy supplies will become.” - ; - 

Admiral Turner predicted that obsta- 
cles to securing a stable flow of oil from 
the Persian Gulf to the United States 
would be magnified during the 1980s. 

“Tiie physical security of the oil routes 
and any of the gulf oil fields is tenuous and 
any major intraregional conflicts— such 
as another Iran or another Arab-Israeii, 
war— could well lead to some disruption 
of oil supplies,” he said. 

Admiral Turner, in response to ques- 
tions by committee members, would not 
assess the chances of a Middle East oil 
cutoff during the decade. But committee 
chairman Henry Jackson (D. Wash.), 

■'f: ‘ 



whose panel is investigating the strategic 
implications of a tightening supply of oil, 
said he regarded it as almost inevitable. 

“Internal turmoil throughout the Mid- 
dle East, fueled by Soviet intrigue, make a 
supply interruption in the next decade a 
virtual certainty ” he said. 

Admiral Turner told committee mem- 
bers, who unsuccessfully encouraged him 
to speak more frankly about the likelihood 
of international energy crises over the 
next 10 years, that “we believe that world 
oil production is probably at or near its 
peak and will decline through the 1980s.” 

The director of central intelligence 
said that before the end of 1980; Soviet oil 
production— 11.7 million barrels daily last. 
year- 4 will peak. 

, As the Soviets begin looking for new 
sources of supply. Admiral Turner said 
Russian leaders will be forced to make 
"extremely painful” economic, political 
and military choices to keep the Soviet 
economy from sharp decline.* 

He said the Russians may use diplo- 
matic pressures or barter arrangements 
for weapons with Middle Eastern produc- 
ers. 

But he added that tougher action, in- 
cluding “covert subversion,” intimidation 
and military action, “cannot be ruled out.” 

Combined with diminishing production 


from Middle Eastern producers. Admiral 
Turner said the smaller Soviet oil supply 
will add "another potentially destabilizing 
ingredient to an area 1 the Middle East) | 
which already has experienced wrenching' 
political events in the past year ” l 

“It also is likely that the Soviets will be j 
. increasingly active in the diplomatic j 
arena in the Middle East,” Admiral Tur- 1 
ner said, “holding out as a carrot the glim- 
mer of a stable political atmosphere if the 
Gulf states become more cooperative on 
oil and political matters.” 

He said, “Moscow is already making 
the point that. Middle Eastern oil is not the 
exclusive preserve of the West.” 

Even without a war or crisis irr the 
Middle East, Admiral Turner said, there 
will be a shortage of oil on the world mar- 
ket during the 1980s. . . 

Members of the committee, who be- 
lieve the United States should build a do- 
mestic oil reserve for emergencies, urged 
him to make a specific prediction on the 
odds of a cutoff. 

“I do not want to forecast a high prob- 
ability,” Admiral Turner said, “but the 
possibility certainly does exist .. . . it cer- 
tainly can happen.” 

- Admiral Turner said that Saudi Arabia, j 
| the major Middle Eastern producer, may; 

I reduce production, . j 

% ■ ■ _ f A 
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Turner sees oil pinch, 
use of force in USSR 

j Washington 

j The Soviet bloc will become an im- 
porter of oil by 1 985 and a Kremlin derv 
cision to use military force to ease its 
energy problems in this decade can- 
not be ruled out, Stansfield Turner, di- 
rector of US Centrai Intelligence, said 
Tuesday. 

[ “The entrance of the Soviet Union 
into the free world’s competition for oil 
not only further squeezes oil supplies 
available to the West but also entails - 
major security risks,” Admiral Turner 
told the Senate Energy Committee. 
“Given the advanced age of Soviet 
leaders, the oil crunch is likely to oc- 
cur during a large-scale changeover in : 

the Soviet Politburo.” j 

| He said the competition for declin- ! 

i ing world oil supplies would strain re- j 
lations within both Soviet-bloc nations • j 
and industrialized Western powers. j 

“Politically, the cardinal issue is how j 
vicious the struggle for energy sup- I 
plies will become,” he said. ‘‘This j 

competition will create a severe test of j 
the cohesiveness of both the Western j 
and Eastern alliances.” ; j 


I 



i 
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By Mike Shanahan 

Associated Presa ? . 

WASHINGTON — CIA Director 
Stansfieid Turner said yesterday that 
potentially * “vicious’* competition 
over a diminishing worldwide* sup- 
ply of oil will develop in this decade. 

In: a rare public forecast of the in- 
ternational energy outlook. Turner 
said 1 the Soviet Union would begin 
importing oil over the next few 
years, putting, increased pressure on 
already tight Mideast reserves. 

For the United States and other 
Western powers, Turner said, “The 
cardinal issue is how vicious the 
struggle for energy supplies will 
become.” ; . ' . • 

Asked whether a major cutoff of 
Mideast oil to the United States was 
likely during the 1980s, the CIA chief 
said it “certainly can happen.” 

Turner testified before the Senate 
Energy Committee, which has been 
investigating strategic implications 
of a tightening supply of oil. 

"We believe that world oil produc- 
tion is probably at or near its peak 
and {will decline through the 1980s,” 
he told committee members, who 
unsuccessfully encouraged him to 
speak openly about the likelihood of 
international energy crises over the 
next 10 years. . - - 

Turner did say that before the end 
of this year; Soviet oil production — 
117 million barrels daily last year — 
would peak. (A barrel contains about 
42 gallons.)/ 

That country's search for new 
sources of oil. Turner said, will force 
Soviet leaders to make “extremely 
painful” economic, political and mili- 
tary: choices to keep the economy 
from sharp decline. He said the Sovi- 
ets may use diplomatic pressures or 
barter arrangements for weapons 
with Mideast producers. - 


ir But he added that tougher action, 

| including “covert subversion,” in- 
! timidation and military action, “can- 
/not he ruled out” ;^ - 
[ Combined with diminishing pro- 
duction from Mideast producers, 
[Turner said, the smaller Soviet oil 
supply; will add “another potentially 
destabilizing ingredient to an area 
(the [Persian Gulf) which already has 
experienced wrenching political 
: even'tsiin the past year. . . .” 

!'• Tt‘ also is likely that the’Soviets 
willj.be increasingly active in the 
diplomatic arena in the Middle East,” 
he said, “holding out as a carrot the 
glimmer of a stable political atmo- 
sphere if the gulf states become more 
cooperative' on oil and political mat- 
ters.]'. ; ■ 

“Moscow is already making the 
point that Middle Eastern oil is not 
the exclusive preserve °f ^W est *’' 


Even without a war or other sort of 
crisis in the Mideast, Turner said, 
there will be a shortage of oil on the 
world market during the 1980s. 

Members of the committee,; who 
believe that the United States should 
build a domestic oil reserve for emer- 
gencies, urged him to make a specific 
prediction on the odds of a cutoff. 

“I do not want to forecast a high, 
probability,” Turner said, “but the 
possibility certainly does exist ... it 
certainly can happen.”* 

Turner said that Saudi Arabia, the 
major Mideast producer, may reduce 
production from 9.5 million barrels 
daily to 8.5 million barrels sometime 
this summer. 

He said production in Iran is likely 
to decline because of deteriorating 
equipment and untrained oil field 
workers. 

“There is increasing sabotage in 
the oil fields and discontent among 
oil workers with the present manage- 
ment,” Turner said. 

Iran is currently producing about 

2.5 million barrels of oil daily, about 

1.5 million for export, mainly to Ja- 
pan: That country announced that it 
would decline to pay Iran’s hew price 
of S35 a barrel, and Iran on Monday 

^suspended oil shipments to Japan. 
(The Saudi Arabian price is about $26 
a barrel.) 

Japanese leaders have been hint- 
ing that the United States should, 
help make up any shortage, but Turn- 
er said that an existing temporary 
abundance of oil on the world mar- 
ket probably will make that unneces- 
sary. -£' : 

In the long run, however, only 
stringent conservation policies by 
the United States and other oil-con- 
suming nations will avert r major 
economic disruption, he said. 
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Soviet military acdon to^ relieve an AoK 

.crunch” this decade can’t; be ^ 1 ^ 0Ut -, CI ^ 
Director Stansfield Turner. said. He- told toe 
Senate ' . Energy li’-Conumttee ^ that. .- toe 
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Michael Getler 


Why Journalists Can’t Be 



A CIA official in Europe, one whom I had j 
known for a long time and who was fascinated ! 
by issues of press and patriotism, once asked me 
the following question: 

“If you were on a reporting trip in East Ger- 
many, and you happened to see large numbers 
of Soviet tanks moving westward, what would 
you do? Whom would you call f irst?" 

I told him I would call my newspaper and try 
to filea story over the phone." 

The question was clever, a probe of alle- 
giances and inclinations. But it was not surpris- 
ing because American foreign correspondents, 
if they were so inclined, would make marvelous 
spies. They can travel to distant places, talk to 
lots of people in and out of government, some- 
times even take pictures, without arousing too 
much suspicion. The reason they can do this, of 
course, is precisely that they are not spies. 

CIA Director Stansfield Turner and President 
Carter, however, either don’t seem to under- 
stand this or are being rather casual about the 
safety of American correspondents abroad and 
the principle that the press must be scrupu- ! 
lousiy independent of government to carry out | 
its proper role in American democracy. 

In Washington earlier this month. Turner told j 
a convention of newspaper editors that he I 
would not hesitate to recruit a journalist for an j 
undercover operation abroad when it wasvi- j 
tally important to the nation. Later, President 
Carter endorsed this policy as proper under ‘‘ex- 
treme circumstances” involving U.S. security. 

Apparently, such extreme circumstances hap- 
pen rather frequently, since Turner has also 
said that on three occasions in the last three 
years he authorized recruitment of journalists 
for covert operations that, for unexplained rea- 
sons, he says, were never carried out. 

For American correspondents overseas, there 
could hardly be worse news than the top offi- 
cials of the U.S. government putting on the 
record the best piece of ammunition that the 
secret police of dictatorships and totalitarian 
governments have had in a long time. 

There is scarcely a- UB. reporter trying to 
cover Eastern Europe, Asia or South America 
who; assuming he or she is doing the job, has not 
been hassled by those police. After it happens 
the first time, a reporter never again is totally 


calm approaching a border or airport security 
check, pockets stuffed with notebooks filled 
with interviews of people whom foreign govem- 
ments-pref er the reporter hadn’t met. 

- Irrthese situations, which are growing more 
frequent and tense, the reporter's only de- 
fense is his or her wits and ability to defend his j 
or her work as legitimate journalistic enter* 

' prise. 

My education began in Prague is January 
1977, when Czech gumshoes raced into an apart- 
ment building ahead of me* turned out the 
lights in the stairwell and then came storming 
down the stairs at me, apparently to frighten 
me away from the people I was trying to visit. 

That is tame stuff compared with what many 
U.S. reporters experience elsewhere. Indeed, 
the president appears to have forgotten 1977, 
when his human rights campaign stirred up all 
of communist Eastern Europe. 

In June of that year, the Moscow correspond- 
ent of The Los Angeles Times, Robert CL Toth* 
f was seized by the Kremlin’s KGB security police, 
hauled into custody for two days of questioning 
and eventually accused, among other things, of 
being a CIA agent President Carter said then 
that the United States had expressed its “strong- 
est objections about what has been done about 
Mr. Toth” and that the Soviets “know about our 
deep concern about their . . . actions.” 

.Almost a year earlier, in May 1976, the Soviets 
had charged three other American correspond- 
ents in Moscow with secretly working for the CIA. 

One of them was Alfred Friendly Jr. of News- 
week, who now is the press spokesman for 
“White House national security adviser Zbigniew 
BrzezinskL 

“We deplore such irresponsible charges ” the 
State Department said at the time. The three are 
“highly respected professional journalists, and in 
our view the charges slander their, reputations 
and the organizations they represent.” 

The State Department got it right in 1976. But 
it is now going to be increasingly hard for jour- 
nalists to fight the battles for their integrity — 
and for the integrity of what they report— after 
the president and Admiral Turner have need- 
lessly allowed an official cloud of suspicion to 
settle over correspondents. 

Ironically, it could also harm UB. attempts to 
badger communist Eastern Europe into paying 
greater heed to the provisions of the 35-nation 1975 
Helsinki agreement dealing with greater freedom 
of movement for journalists, a provision that was 
supposed to have been a victory for the West 


The writer covers national security affairs 
for The Post and was formerly Central Euro- 
pean correspondent . 
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“Intelligence is not. a science,” 
Admiral Stansfield Turner, director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, - de- 
clared recentlyin an address to- the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in Washington. "It is a craft — 
even, at times, an art. An element of 
trust is vital because without it; flexi- 
bility is lost. And an intelligence orga- 
nization that lacks -flexibility is- just 
another bureaucracy.” , : .7 v 

Trust. As Mr. Dooley once said, 
“Thrust Everybody — but cut th’ ca- 
ards.” Admiral Turner, bespeaking the 
Carter administration's case for “un- 
shackling” the CIA in a new legislative 
charter, has a peculiarly: one-sided 
notion of trust. It is that Congress, 
representing the American people, 
should. trust him and the CIA, but that 
Congress should not be trusted. 

Yet as the CIA director conceded 
elsewhere in his address, “In practice, 
in my three years of association with 
the committees of Congress, they have 
exercised extraordinarily good judg- 
ment and have not pressed us for a 
level of detail that was unnecessary.” 
Nor does he cite a single instance in 
which the eight committees of Con- 
gress, whom the president is required 
to inform “in timely fashion” before 
any covert operations can be underta- 
ken, have betrayed their trust. V A 
The argument, though, is not about 
the number of committees which 
should be informed “in timely fash- 
ion;" On that, there is a consensus that 
eight committees with 163. members, 
plus staffers, is probably too many. The 
argument is over what is “timely fash- 
ion;” and what" kind of operations 
should be reported, and how they 
should be controlled, and who should 
make the decisions. . 1 

The Carter administration’s' posi- 
tion is that, as the President said in his- 
State of the Union address, “unwar- 
ranted restraints on our ability to col- 
lect intelligence” should be removed. 
One of those is the legal requirement, 
proposed ini the major Senate bill, that 
the president give Congress prior no- 
tice of covert activities. Another is the 
requirement in the .1974 IJIughes-Ryan-; 


amendment, governing clandestine 
operations that the president must 
personally approve all covert opera- 
tions.! The administration wants a pro- 


viso requiring the president to ap- 


substantial” risks and; in effect, leav- 


ing it 
those 
Oh 


up to- the CIA to determine what 
operations are. ; • . 7 ,'U- : 

that, the administration has 
changed its position, since early 1977, 
whenl soon-to-be Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance was declaring that covert 
activities should be undertaken only 
in “the most extraordinary circum- 
stances” ahd that on all of them the 
president “should sign off in writing, 
saying that he believes this vital to the 
national security.’ 


The administration was right then, 


wrong inow. Thu U.S. should not go 
back to; the days “when the CIA had the 
“flexibility’’ and used it to plot murder 
of foreign leaders, to spy on American 
citizens, and to operate its own foreign 
policy Or, with a wink from the White 
House, a foreign policy unknown to 
Congress and the American people.. 

Nor should the CIA be given such 
vagueV authority as to permit it to spy 
on the political activities of American 
citizens and in other ways abuse their 
rights and liberties — activities that 
!. were justified on the grounds of “in- 
\ hereht power,” In bills before the Sen- 
ate, they would be codified. The case 
against ;is simple. Government cannot 
be trusted. ' Admiral Turner’s argu- 
ments to the contrary are disingenu- 
ous. The Founding Fathers, knew what 
they \yere doing when they wrote cer- 
tain’, prohibitions on governmental 
power; into the Constitution. 

Admiral Turner demonstrates their 
understanding, and his own lack of it, 
in declaring that he “wouldn’t hesi- 
tate” to use journalists in secret intelli- 
gence (operations if he thought such a 
practice j ustified. The function of jour- - 
nalists is to get news,: independent of 
any government, including their own. 
It is not self-serving, it is, rather, serv- 
ing the interests of the people for 
whoinj that news is; vital, to point Tout 
that that, function can not be exercised 
freelyi if journalists are suspected of 
being [spies in the pay of .their govern- 


ment. The CIA director says he is not 
now employing journalists as spies; the 
charter should specifically forbid such 
employment. 

The legislative charter also should 
not go too far in relieving the CIA from, 
the reasonable requirements of. the 
Freedom of Information Act. Under 
the current law, genuine secrets are 
protected: from disclosure. Admiral 
Turner is also disingenuous in his 
argument that the CIA shouldin effect 
be immune even from judicial review 
of its secrecy stamps. Sources must be 
protected; but it is one thing to say 

that; , anothen to. demonstrate, which 
Admiral Turner doeS not, that any- 
sources have been^ blown by reason- 
able access to nonsecrets. . - 

Something is missing' in much of 
the debate over “unshackling” the CIA. 
That is that the primary mission of the 
; agehcy is not covert Operations'. It is to 
gather intelligence, to analyze if, to 
evaluate it, and to disseminate it to 
those who need it (and their responsi- 
bility is to act upon it). Keeping the 
CIA from repeating its past abuses has 
little if anything to do with that mis- 
sion: Indeed, one can make a case that 
the CIA’s diversion into cloak-and- 
dagger operations had much to do with 
its failures in itsprimary mission... ' 

In August, 1973, a top-secret CIA 
report advised that “Iran is not ih a 
revolutionary or even pre-revolution- 
ary situation.” Five months later. the 
shah left the country on his extended 
“vacation.” In February last year, 
Admiral Turner- acknowledged that 
the CIA had been caught by surprise by 
events in Iran. f f . • > 

The CIA’s failure did not come 
about because of shackles placed upon 
it by the Congress. It came about be- 
cause of its i own political and intellec- 
tual inflexibility in pursuing the art 
and craft Of intelligence. The way to 
avoid such failures in the future is not 
to give the CIA the authority it abused 
in the past but by structuring it to. 
pursue its primary mission, " ^ 
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ARTICLE APPEARED 

ON pag e ftJjL THE WASHINGTON POST 

22 April 1980 



Journalists and the CIA 


alone when I told Admiral Turner after 
his talk that 1 would not only agree to 
serve under the special circumstances 
which he outlined, but would be proud. 
tOdOSO. ' - ' . 

. , The AP story dwelled only on one 


The Associated Press report in The 
Post (April ID of Admiral Stansfield 
Turner's speech to the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors disap-/ 
pointed mei^ ^;\ /* ’ J 

" The report was correct when it said-; 
that 44 CIA Director Stansfield Turner ? ' aspect of ^ Mr^ Turner's detailed speech^ 
yesterday defended the Carter admin--) V-There was no reference to other points 
; istration's policy of allowing the aspy| f that . at least some of us in the audience 
agency to use American foreign corre^^fdt would be considered more impor- 
spondents.’\ What" the story fadedto^t^ than the pa- 

say in its. remaining .nine- paragraphs 2 ’' : ^rochial issue that alone was dealt with -' 

; was this salient point,. emphasized by^ in the story. ^ 

■ Mr.Turnen that no foreign correspond^ V, As an editor,. I am confronted fre- 
ent would be approached by the CIA» quently with criticism that one of our- 4 
f without the personal approval of the di-^news, stories Is biased I’ve tended to* | 
rector of the CIA. r - ■ 

Later, , the story ; reports- that “mem- 
bers of the ASNE strongly disagreed 
with Turner.” That sentence seems to • 
imply that the members who- were- ; 

. present (all of them) disagreed with Mr! V 

■. Turner. . .V •!.!.! ^ 

Suck, was not the case. I was not 


discount these critics. This firsthand 
experience will make me more under- 
standing of criticisms, and more dili- 
gent in demands upon my reporters for 
fairness. 

R. H. RAWLINGS, . 

Editor. 

Pueblo Star-Journal * CWerttAn. 

Pueblo, Cola y ;r 
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MEMO TO: Stansfield Turner, CIA Director 
SUBJECT: Use of journalists by CIA 
• <••• A'S •• ... I 

You told the- American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors the other day that you not only had 
approved the use of journalists for intelligence 
operations on three occasions,' but that you 
saw nothing wrong with thatA : -r * - 

Y ou expressed some surprise that editors 
and other news professionals should be upset, 
and said, “I don’t understand why you think if 
you accept an assignment from me that you 
are no longer free.”, • ..... .. . . 

Let us tell you why. One thing that sets the 
American press apart from- many of its coun- 
terparts elsewhere is that it is free, not only 
from government control, as prescribed by 
the Constitution,, but also from government 
influence..,: :.. 

. The latter is even more: sinister than the 
former, and it is because the press in so many 
nations does work closely with the govern- 
ment in power that American news people are 
so often suspect when they go abroad. 

You correctly said it would be “naive” to' 

think foreign governments regard U.S. jour- 
nalists as being above reproach. But that 
hardly means you should confirm those gov- 
ernments’ worst fears by revealing that the 


and the CIA 

CIA does indeed ask journalists to spy for it 
on occasion. 

You seemed to think this was old news, but 
for many of us, it struck like a bolt of light- 
ning. We don’t doubt that you had indeed pro- 
; mulgated the rule that journalists abroad ' 
/ could be used, with your consent, back in 
1977. But we missed it, somehow, or we would 
have been sending this memo earlier. 

/ - More is at stake, you see, than the “honor” 
of the journalism profession, or the proper j 
relationship of a free- press with the govern- 
ment; You spoke, earlier in your remarks, of ! 
people such as former CIA agent Philip Agee 
“putting American lives in jeopardy” by dis- 
closing agency secrets. 

We’re afraid you have done the same thing. 
Sir, by telling every foreign government in the • 
world that any American journalist in any 
country could be in the service of the CIA. All 
that was necessary to raise the question was 
for you to admit that it was possible. 

... Think, about it, ..and whether those are the 
kinds of doubts you want to raise. We doubt 
that they are, in which case you should rescind 
this unwise rule, and let a free press function 
as it should, unencumbered by suspicions of j 
being merely a front for secret missions. I 
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article append CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

on PAG E iL Q . . 20 April 1980 


Realms of spies, 

The question of whether American 
scholars, clergymen, and journalists can 
be put in ther undercover service' of the- 
Central Intelligence Agency is one that, 
once asked, must be answered categori- 
cally. And the answer, however tempt- 
ing it may seem to hedge it around with 
subtle distinctions: and emergency ex- 
emptions, must be a flat no. .. 

• CIA Director Stansfield Turner, speak- 
ing at the convention of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Wash- 
ington, gave the wrong answer. "We 
fully share the recognition that journal- 
ism, religion, and academia have a 

' special importance in our country,’' he 
said. "At the same time we recognize 
that there may be unusual circum- 
stances in which an individual who is 
also a member of one of those profes- 
sions may be used as an agent.’’ 

This drew attention to the fact that 
Mr. Turner had revised the flat prohibi- 
tion on using scholars, clergy, and 
journalists as clandestine agents that his 
predecessor at the CIA, George Bush, 
had imposed. Now the regulation per- 
mits the CIA director to make excep- 
tions and Mr. Turner had done so at 
least three times already. Though in no 
case did the CIA actually go through 
with the operation, it is fair to ask how 
often the “unusual circumstances” of 
which Mjv Turner spoke have to occur 
before they are considered common- 
. place. 

In this field, the exception itself de- 
stroys the rule. The ban on recruiting 
clergy, scholars, and journalists must be 

• absolute or it is nothing. Its whole point 
is simply, to mark out three institutions 
' within our society which, for special rea- 
sons, we choose not to corrupt with the 
suspicions, , fears, and betrayals that 
inevitably attend the business of espion- 
age. And if this commitment is qualified 
or made ambiguous, mistrust will have 
a place to insinuate itself. 

Foreign espionage and counterintelli- 
gence have always sat restlessly with 
the American spirit. George Washington 
employed spies during the Revolutionary 
War. In private, he allowed that he 
thought espionage was of critical impor- 
tance. But ?his effectiveness as a 
spymaster was ; not something he 
bragged about openly. * This century, 
Herbert Hoover’s Secretary of State, 
Henry Stim son -tried to dismantle the 
country’s code-breaking establishment, 
huffing that "gentlemen, do not read 
each other’s mail.” International tur- 
moil soon got the better of the code of 
gentlemanliness, and the secret bureau- 
cracy was revitalized. 

Espionage is a troubling adjunct to- the 


realms of trust 

American constitutional order because it 
creates a murky, deceptive world in 
whic^alMhe- daylight . virtues- of truth, 
and integrity and humaneness become 
warped into liabilities. Espionage trusts 
no one, and it cannot be trusted. It is 
antithetical to the usual processes of an I 
open society, and yet it protects the 
very possibility of openness that it can- 
not tolerate in its own affairs. 

It is foolish to claim that a free soci- 
ety in an amoral world, facing ruthless 
adversaries, must not engage in this 
paradoxical behavior that denies what it 
defends. But it does not necessarily fol- 
low that because our adversaries reject 
the Values that cause us ... discomfort 
with the techniques of espionage, we 
must put aside all our quims. A bal- 
ance must be struck between our ideals 
and the^ imperatives of living in a world 
that does not share them. 

Scholarship, journalism, and religion 
have traditionally had special protection 
against government interventions. Not 
only have they been seen as particularly j 
vulnerable, but also as specially impor- S 
tank They are realms of inquiry after i 
truth, realms of trust and faith. j 

Nothing could do more damage to the j 
work of these three professions than the j 
suspicion that they are entangled in the 
secret network of espionage. For them, 
distrust destroys. 

This is why they must be marked off 
as immune. It is not that journalists, 
clergymen, and scholars have no duty of j 
patriotism. It is that their unhindered 
work serves the nation in a way that 
overrides the temporary advantage that 
may be gained by using them as under- 
cover intelligence agents. 

Reestablishing the Bush prohibition 
does not mean that all the usual report- 
er-source contacts between journalists 
and, CIA officials must be forbidden. Nor 
does it mean that the CIA should turn 
away information volunteered to it in 
extreme cases by individual scholars, 
clergymen, or journalists. It only means - 
that continuing relationships- in which 1 
the members of these professions be- 
come the CIA’s agents and also the use- 
of these professions for- cover should be 

barred. . 

New legislation is not required in 
order that this be done. It need not be 
chiseled into- constitutional jurispru-. 
dence. But now that the question has 
been raised, it is the duty of the intelli- 
gence community to answer it unequivo- 
cally, to exercise self-restraint, and to 
make it plain that American scholars, 
clergy, and journalists are to be recog- 
nized for what they are, and not regard-* 

. ed with suspicion as people who may be 
moonlighting for the CIA. 
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employs, 
as spooks 



By I. William Hill 


At the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors convention in Washington 
last week, editors like A.M. Rosenthal, 
New York Times , and Gene Patterson, 
St. Petersburg Times , expressed both 
surprise and dismay when Admiral 
Stansfield Turner, director of CIA, dis- 
closed that in three separate instances 
since 1977 he had personally approved 
the use of journalists for secret intelli- 
gence operations. 

The editors said they had understood 
that CIA policy since December of 1977 
had been never to use American jour- 
nalists in intelligence operations. 

Turner declared, however, that it had 
been openly revealed at the time that, 
with the approval of the CIA Director, 
journalists could be used in very excep- 
tional situations. 

“What if we have a terrorist situation 
and the only way to gain information is 
through use of a journalist. That is the j 
kind of circumstance I mean, a situation 
wherein the real security of the United 
States is involved.” 

“Do you think it's worthwhile to cast 
into doubt the ethical and professional 
position of every foreign correspon- 
dent?” Rosenthal demanded. “This en- 
dangers not only the ethics of our work 
but the physical existence of our foreign 
correspondents.” 

Patterson agreed with Rosenthal and | 
announced he would try to set Admiral 
Turner straight by editorials in the St. 
Petersburg Times. 

Turner went on to say it would be 
* naive 4 ’ to think that a foreign govern- 
ment would assume that journalists of 
any nationality are free of association 
with intelligence agencies. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “I would be 
ashamed to think I needed a law to pro- 
tect my ethical reputation.” 

In his prepared speech. Turner told the 
editors that in none of the three cases 
where he had approved use of journalists 
had they actually been used, due to a 
change in the situation that made them 
no longer required. j 


In response to questions, Turner said 
no journalists are now actively employed 
or paid either here or abroad as CIA 
agents. He said he had no current plans 
to use or hire any, but that if a situation 
presented itself in which he felt such a 
practice was justified, he wouldn’t hesi- 
tate to recruit one. 

Turner expressed surprise at the nega- 
tive reaction of ASNE members and 
suggested they were “naive.” v 

“I can't understand,” he said, “why 
you think if you accept an assignment 
from me to aid the United States you are 
no longer free.” 

Asked if, in the event he did hire a 
correspondent to work for the CIA, he 
would so inform the correspondent’s 
employer. Turner said he regarded that 
as an obligation of the correspondent 
hired. 


’E5CERPT2I) 
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The CIA and the Press 


At the American Society of Newspaper Edi- ' 
tors convention last week, CIA Director Stans- 
Turner, responding to ; a question from 
I the floor, said he had modified previous CIA 
policy against using journalists, academics and 
clerics for intelligence assignments to permit 
exceptions personally authorized by himself. : 
This’ produced -a rush to the audience micro- ; 
phones by outraged editors, and today on our 
. “Other Opinions” page we present Carl Rowan, 
liberal, against Adm. .Turner and Pat 
Buchanan, conservative; for him. We must cast 
our lot with the latter- . 

Journalists stand in a special relationship to 
the public and to officialdom^and are rightly 
zealous to avoid compromise qr the appearance 
of compromise of our accuracy and objec- 
tivity. For a foreign correspondent^ the trust of 
the public , that reads him, i the sources who 
inform him and the officials^ who permit him 
to work in their countries, *is the heartbeat 
without which the profession could not live. 

But we were at that session of the ASNE, and 
that is not what we took Adm. Turner to be. 
talking about. He specified that if a CIA mis- 
sion affected what a reporter reported, that 
was the reporter’s responsibility. Clearly, : 
slanting the news or knowingly reporting mis- 
information was not the kind of ad hoc mission 
he had in mind — unlike one of his predeces- 
sors, William Colby, whose 1977 boast of using ; ^ 
journalists to writer, CIA-prepared copy first 
raised the issuei— 'ajnd not. the kind- of mission 
reputable journalists* would accept V 

We would guess he; had in mini such things 
as passing on information; -instructions or' : v ; 
'funds, arranging. contacts, collectirig.;messages'' ; '^'^ 
'in the course of the journalist’s ordinary work . ? 
in cases when no other means are available or 
possible. The nature of foreign correspondents’ ;; 

:a- . .„:*&■ iM, 

" •••■* v.i-r ---* Vi* 


routines — popular fiction notwithstanding — 1 
does not lend itself to cloaks and daggers. • j 
Adm. Turner taxed the protesting editors j 
with naivete, for it is not hard to assume that f 
many foreigners take into consideration the" 
possibility that/ correspondents may -routinely- 
report to the CIA,,; as- we-, with far more 
reason, assume TASS correspondents are KGB! 
operatives or sources. A. good reporter, given, 
information by a source.; off the record or 
discovering some hidden fact or development, 1 
is more likely to use it to develop a story he 
will write for publication than to deep-six it in 
t the analysis section of the CIAi. .. . ‘ 

/ But there is information and information,.] 
and a reporter who discovers something of 
urgent or crucial impact on national security, 
but something that is better known by respon- 
sible authorities than either published to the 
world or left unknown, will hardly keep it as a 
priest does a confession. We are dealing here 
with individuals with judgment, not a group of " 
clones, and Adm. Turner’s appeal to a patri- 
otism that does not compromise professional, 
principle is valid. ■ % 

All American citizens, whatever their work, 
have an obligation to their nation’s interest,/] 
and should be free to determine what part they 
can or will play in protecting that interest. The- 
correspondent who completes the recruitment': 
of a high Soviet Defense Ministry officer as an-- 
agent has -helped the nation without harming* 
his profession. In the three, exceptions Adm. 
Turner says he has authorized (but which were, 
-Inever put into operation because the situations , 
^changed and the work was no longer needed), I 
!y^U ^ three journalists were willing to cooperate’ | 

/. and we have enough respect for our colleagues]] 
to assume that they were willing for all the-- 
right reasons. ' * 'A 

ti/f. 
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Spying no j ob for 


W E HAVE TO say one thing for 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner: 
The man has guts. No coward could 
have stood before a convention’ of 
newspaper editors and told them that 
the agency has every right to press 
journalists into service as CIA 
operatives. ' •• 'T 'T' 

Admiral Turner indicated to the 
editors that he could not really see any 
validity in their arguments against the 
Agency’s policy. He even suggested 
that he would expect any reporter ap- 
proached to go along with the proposal. 
“I think a lot of correspondents are 
patriotic enough to do this,” the 
jingoistic admiral noted.. 

Turner seems to lack any respect or 
understanding of the role of the press 



abroad. It is vitally important to 
Americans that foreign corresponden- 
ts be able to gather news in as free and 
unrestricted an environment as 
possible. If reports begin to come out 
that newspeople are being, used as 
Agency lackeys, it will severely impair 
the work of all journalists in other 
countries. ; 

When Iran- threw U.S. journalists out 
of the country, the action appeared to 
the world as unjustified and ar- 
bitrary. If. Turner had his way, Iran 
would havehad every right to expel the 
journalists: Any country that 
discovers spies in its midst can justify 
ridding itself of them. We can only 
hope that Turner does not succeed in 
his goal of calling all journalists’ in- 
tegrity into doubt. ; ; 


v 
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NEWS- AMERICAN 
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The director of the Cen tral Intellig ence 
'Agency, Admiral Stansfield Turner, sees noth- 
ing wrongwith using journalists as undercover 
agents. He reserves the right, he told a!n audi- 
ence of newspaper editors last week, to enlist 
{reporters for secret missions abroad; Arid he 
was rather surprised when the editors reacted 
with shock and dismay^ %■. f , . . ; i F: : / a! 

, He should know better^, Newspaper and' 
television reporters; at home as well a!s over-' 
seas, must be perceived as operating com- 
pletely independently, of their government.. 
How, for example, would Americans bejable to 
get any news of what's happening in Iran if the 
reporters working there were suspected of be- 
ing CIAagents? Admiral Turner’s remarks i 


working in the country, and the same would be- 
no less true in other parts of the world.! •] A ; f 
;l We aremindful that the American press, in 1 
' recent years : especially,:, may have worn: out ! 
the public’s patience in asserting its special j 
privileges — the rather extraordinary prbtec- ; 
tions which the First Amendment and a 1 demo- ) 
cratic society affords the working journalist, j 


of journalists as spies may strike somelpeople 
as yet another example of the same tendency, 
i But what’s at stake here is more than] pro- 
tection for the reporter. Anyone who relies on : 
newspapers or television for a reasonably ac- 


curate picture of the world ought to feel he has\ 
some guarantee that the go-betweens aren’t 
paid operatives of the Central Intelligence 
Agency any more than they ’ re shills of Gener- 
al Motors; Reporters can’t be anything less 
than the seekers of facts that they present 
themselves to be, or their credibility vanishes. 
•4 If a foreign nation comes to look upon ev- 
ery reporter as a spook, which thanks to Admi- 
ral Turner it very well might, what happens to 
a journalist’s ability to inquire? Does the ad- 
- miral think a news source, say an official of 
. the French government, would give frank an- 
swers? How can a reporter find out what’s go- 
ing on so he or she can accurately interpret 
and present the facts? And what happens to a 
reporter’s very safety in a foreign country? 

Admiral Turner evidently hasn’t asked 
himself such questions. He doesn’t seem to un- 
derstand and maybe doesn’t see the value to 
the American people (and for that matter to 
their government) of unfettered inquiry. He 
doesn’t appreciate that credibility is one of the 
most important tools a journalist has. That’s 
bad enough. What makes it worse is that the 
CIA, in trouble in recent years because of its 
disregard for American values and frequently 
its laws, doesn’t seem to have learned very j 
much. And what makes it even worse than that \ 
is Jimmy Carter’s answer to a question about 1 
his Naval Academy classmate’s position. Does/ 
he agree with it? Yes, he said, I do. 1 
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By Thomas Collins 

Newsday. Media Writer 

Washington—^ CIA and the 

press widened yesterday when the CIA director, 
Adm. Stansfield | Turner, told newspaper editors 
that he saw nothing wrong with the practice of us- 
ing American journalists on covert operations if un- j 
usual national security reasons warranted it. A 
correspondent might be ; "uniquely placed to serve | 
his country in inipprtant circumstances,” he said. 

Speaking in response to questions at the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors convention, Turn- 
er said that he was puzzled by editors who oppose 
the practice. "I don’t understand it, I really don’t” 
he said. "You’re saying that if you serve your coun- 
try; you’re no; longer free. If you slant the news, 
that’s bad, but at| least you’re free to do so. But re- 
porting; information to us somehow profanes your 
work. I’m sorry, I don’t understand the connection 
you make.” Turner^ said that the agency would re- 
sort to using journalists only in exceptional circum- 
stances. He said’ he had changed the policy of 
former CIA Director; George Bush, how a Republi- 
can presidential candidate, which had been hot to 
use journalists, the clergy or academics in agency 
assignments, Bui Turner said that any such use [ 
would have to be approved by him. He had ap-j 
proved only three cases, he said, but none of the co- j 
vert operations was carried out. 

"1 think a lot of correspondents are patriotic 
enough, to do thisi^he said. He added that it would 
be up to the individual journalist whether-to inform 
his news organization that he wasjworking for the 
CIA on the side. } . • ./ ' y .*• • -y -- • 

Some editors felt strongly that the policy casts 
doubts or thejournalistic independence of American 
correspondents abroad and could result in their being 
accused as spies. A. M. Rosenthal, executive editor of 
The New York Times, who questioned Turner closely 
on the subject, called the CIA policy "shocking ” 

"It endangers the reputations and even the lives 
of foreign correspondents,” Rosenthal said. : 

Eugene Patterson, editor of the St. Petersburg 
Times, said he was going to write : an editorial ex- 
plaining to the CIA why many in the press opposed 
- the practice. Not all of tlie editors at the convention 
agreed, however;] Randall Terry, president of the 
High Point (N.C.)j Enterprise, said he supported the 
CIA policy. His managing editor, Joe E. Brown, 
was against it. "We’re going to have write two edi- 
torials,” Terry said. Jerry Ausband of the Myrtle 
Beach (S.C.) Sun News- said he thought "you could 
come down on either side of the issue and not feel 
guilty. It’s not a {black and white situation.” 
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the concerns of their Government, particularly about the 


spread of Communism. A number of Foreign Service per 


O sonnel came from missionary backgrounds, and it was not 
uncommon for missionaries to take sides in military /ideo- 
logical confrontations.. 


During the 1960s, when the Alliance for Progress was in 


vogue, nobody questioned its relationship with the mission- 


aries, since church groups and the U.S. Government were 
agreed on the twin priorities of economic development and 
anti-Commuiiisra. “Part of the problem stems fromlttie fact 
that the great; Latin crusade by the churches in- tlfe i 1950s. 
and 1960s merged, 1 at times almost totally, with the thrust of 
the Alliance for Progress and its Truman-Eisenhower prede- 
cessors/’ said Thomas Quigley, assistant director ofjthe Di- 
vision for Latin America of the U.S. Catholic Conference. 


The stated gbals were to promote development and contain 
Communism and few then realized the ambiguitiesl con- 


tained in that statement. Only later was it learned' that 



development, as practiced, benefited the rich at the expense 
of the poor, and that containment of Communism was 
often simpl istically equated with protecting an unjust and 
un-Christian status quo. Now we see those aspects. But at 
that time, the average missionary— perhaps especially the 
socially progressive ones— sensed a greater affinity I with 
certain people from, the local United States Embassy or 
consulate than with fellow missionaries from another coun- 
try or even congregation. The prime targets for C.I.A.| con- 
tact were precisely such pragmatic liberals sent in large 
numbers during the period to Latin America from the 
United States churches— the “concerned** missionaries 
from the mainline Protestant churches and from Catholic 
societies like Maryknoll and the Jesuits. | 

Typical of this sort of collaboration was the Protestant 


missionary in Bolivia who regularly met with a C.I.W. agent 


to pass on “all sorts of information about unions and 
farmers’ cooperatives,” according to a highly placed minis- 


ter in the same denomination. “Now,” said the minis'ter, “if 


a missionary had a similar connection, I would call 


him in 


and fire him.” U.S. missionaries today wonder how: they 


could have been so easily deceived. Looking back, one priest 


who had worked in. Bolivia at the time when U.S. Special 


Forces were combing the jungles for Che Guevara and his 
guerrillas, explained:.- “The maneuver was to butter one up 


|a kind 
'person 


as to one’s knowledge of the terrain and the people, 

of anthropological recognition of one’s merits as a ^ 

who knew the area. At the time, most missionaries were very 
naive and it usually worked. I don’t know what good I was 
but I talked a lot over beers, feeling flattered by the atten- 
tion. Later I realized who my drinking companions were. 


Darryl Hunt, a Maryknoll missionary who headed the 


• Lima-based Latinamerica Press news service, covering hem 
ispheric Church affairs, recalled that C.I.A. visits tolMary- 
knoll headquarters in New York were routine up to a decade 
ago, when the order’s superiors were alerted to the Agency’s 
Intentions. “They tried to get information from the mission 


- - 

ies in the field by developing friendships with them; and 
.ppearing to ask disinterested questions without identifying 


themselves as C.I.A.,’-’ he added, “U.S. Embassy officials 
in Lima asked me questions about' progressive priests’ 


movements in Peru that later seemed highly suspect. 


•I ' 

„ i 

. 1 - 
I 




Jim O Brien, a former priest who worked in Guatemala 
in the late 1960s, described how C.I.A. agent Sean Holly 
used his background as a Maryknoll seminarian to develop 
contacts with U.S. missionaries. Officially listed as the labor 
attache. Holly was later kidnapped by a Guatemalan guer- 
rilla group and freed in exchange for four political prisoners 
held by the Guatemalan Government. Holly’s job, said 
O’Brien, was to keep tabs on U.S. missionaries, particularly 
Maryknoll priests and nuns. 

According to John Marks, a former State Department 
. intelligence analyst and co-author of the controversial The 
CIA ami the Cute of Intelligence, 30 to 40 percent of the 
churchmen he interviewed, during an investigation of the 
subject, knew of a C.I.A. -church connection. Marks also 
reported a retired C.I.A. agent as stating: “Hell, I’d use 
anybody if it was to the furtherance of an objective. I’ve 
used Buddhist monks. Catholic priests, and even a Catholic 
bishop.” 

It is precisely this amoral— some would say immoral- 
attitude that altered the thinking of many missionaries: that 
and political conditions in the countries where they worked. 
In the days before Vietnam and Watergate, few missionaries 
questioned U.S. support of right-wing dictatorships, be- 
cause those governments claimed to be anti-Communist. 
But as the United States expanded its role as world police- 
man, its police methods becoming ever more dubious, the 
missionary was forced to face the conflict posed by his dual 
role as American citizen and bearer of Christ’s universal 
Good News. Indigenous Christians were suffering imprison- 
ment, torture and death, as well as hunger and social dis- 
crimination, at the hands of repressive governments, and yet 
these governments were receiving U.S. economic hnd mili- 
tary aid, and in some inst ances had been brought to power 
85**r: 
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by the United States. For the missionaries working and liv- 
ing with these people, this was not a remote issue of foreign 
relations but a question of neighbors and friends. As one 
Votestant writer put it, “Most missionaries loved the coun- 
ties and the people where they worked far too much to 
knowingly damage them/' Thus, when thes.e missionaries 
realized that they had been used as tools by their own Gov- 
ernment to harm the interests of the -people they had 
thought to serve, they were shocked and angry. The crux of 
the matter was the blatant violation of freedom of worship, 
one of the fundamental guarantees in the U.S. Constitution, 
by an agency funded by American taxpayers, and all on 
behalf of right-wing political interests. According to U.S. 
Senate investigations, the C.I.A. attempted to play God in 
Latin America, deciding who should be President, who 
should be eliminated, how the people should live and whom 
they should have as allies and enemies. Foreign missionaries 
and local religious groups were among the many means used 
to achieve these ends, but because of what they believed and 
taught, their manipulation must be viewed as an act of cal- 
culated cynicism.’ "y 


G I.A. Director William Colby’s ; assertion that 
C.I.A. use of clergy and churches was “no reflec- 
tion upon their integrity or mission” was absurd: 

► there is conclusive proof that the C.I.A. used reli- ' 
gious groups in Latin America for its own secret ends. At the 
same time it contributed to the persecution and division of 
atin America’s Catholic Church by supporting right-wing 
Catholic groups, and financed and trained police agencies 
responsible for the imprisonment, torture and murder of 
priests, nuns and bishops, some of them U.S. citizens. That 
is why missionary groups in the United States have changed 
from complacent collaborators to harsh critics of the C.I.A. 
—they have seen the results of the Agency’s intervention 
with their own eyes. ^ . 

After President Ford announced his approval of illegal 
U.S. intervention in the internal affairs of the Latin 
American countries, sixteen officials of Catholic and Prot- 
estant mission agencies wrote him: 


“ Contrary.to what you would have us believe, C.LA. covert y 
actions in the Third World frequently support* undemo- y 
cratic governments that trample on the rights of their own 
people. We missionaries have felt first-hand the effects of 
such interventions, which are certainly not in “the best inter- : 
ests” of the majority of the citizens of those countries. . . > ' 
Nor do such actions, which are prohibited by international , 
law and by Article 6 of our own Constitution, serve “our 
best interests,” as you stated. Gangster methods undermine 
world order and promote widespread hatred of the United y 
States.. . v ;'V : •• ; '/ 7; ■ y -y £/■'. yy 


Warned New World Outlook ; published by agencies of 
the United Methodist and United Presbyterian churches: 
one cannot “defend democracy by destroying it.” As long 
•'s U.S. citizens shrug their shoulders, romanticize “spy 
irillers” and pass the buck, to politicians, it added, there 
— will be blood on our hands, “for it is our money and our 
government that pay for th^ regimes that* do the killing.” 
.To avoid a repetition of the C.I.A.’ connection of the 


1950s and 1960s, a number of church groups set up watch- 
dog committees. The Church of the Brethren’s general 
board, for example, instructed its missionary personnel to 
“avoid any relationship with the C.I.A.,” and a Washing- 
ton-based ecumenical organization representing Catholic 
and Protestant missionary groups went so far as to prepare 
a primer on “how to identify spooks.” 

Judging by the statements of C.LA. officials, there were 
good reasons for such caution. In response to a letter from 
Senator Mark Hatfield of Oregon, who had expressed con- 
cern over the C.I.A.’s continued use of religious organiza- 
tions, Director Colby said he believed “it would be neither 
necessary nor appropriate to bar any connection between 
the C.LA. and the clergy and the churches.” It “would be a 
mistake and impose a handicap on this agency that would 
reduce its future effectiveness to a degree not warranted by 
the real facts of the situation.” ; — 

David A. Phillips, the C.LA. former chief of Latin Amer- 
ican operations and a self-appointed public relations spokes- 
man for the Agency, said that “any information-gathering 
. organization would. be-derelict if it did not take advantage of 
the in-depth experience of American clerics working in the 
area.” He added that C.LA. contacts with U.S. missionaries 
were “to mutual advantage,” though he failed to specify 
what advantage a missionary might gain from collaborating 
. with an agency involved in the arrest and abuse of priests. 
Phillips is himself a good example of the mentality that has 
alienated and shocked so many religious groups. His book, 
The Night Watch , a C.I.A. whitewash that does not even try 
to refute ex-C.l.A. agent Agee’s CIA Diary \ makes it evi- 
dent that in the C.LA. no means, however illegal or unpleas- 
ant, is ever questioned if it achieves; the desired goal. While 
admitting reservations about the C.I.A.’s operations in 
Chile, for example, Phillips justified the- Agency’s interven- 
tion by arguing that orders were- orders— after all, who 
*- was going to deny President Nixon- if he wanted Salvador 
Allende’s head? There is no room for moral distinctions in 
that line of reasoning, and collaboration with the C.LA. is 
indeed a reflection on the integrity and mission of U.S. 
churchmen, whatever Colby may say. Phillips’s assertion 
/ that C:I.A. contacts* with missionary groups have declined 
in recent years is undoubtedly true, but that is more because 

- missionaries have learned to be suspicious than because the 
C.LA;* has resolved to be scrupulous. 

v v If Congress heeds current demands to “unleash” the 
C.I.A7 and removes the checks on recruitment of U.S. 
church' missions in Latin America and elsewhere by the 

- Agency, the attempts to enlist churchmen in espionage ac- 
tivities will both provoke resistance from the religious 
groups and once again put all Americans resident abroad 
under the burden of proving to suspicious local populations 
that they are not spies. The good name of our missionaries 
in Latin America has only begun to recover from the severe 

v damage caused by the corruption of a few in the past; a 
• reversion now to the policy of “any means to achieve 
whatever ends” can only make the damage permanent. 
Congress should place the strongest possible ban on any 
covert use of <pur clergy in foreign lands. : • * «\* :Q 
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ON i'AGE_ 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
24 April 1930 


l 

Melvin Maddocks j 

Literature and 


A sort of exchange of professions is going on in the 
worlds of literature and litigation. Judges are reading 
novels, like book reviewers. And critics are now re- 
viewing legal decisions, like lawyers. 

The most sensational of the cases that have the book 
reviewers on the edges of their chairs - just unable to 
put that brief down l — is Bindrim v . Mitchell and J 
Doubleday . In 1971 Gwen Davis (now Mitchell) wrote a 
novel, “Touching,” about an encounter group in Cali- 
fornia. Paul Bindrim was the leader of an encounter 
group in California, that Gwen Davis joined for a mara- 
thon just before writing her novel. Bindrim claimed to 
see himself in Simon Herford, the guru of “Touching.” 
He produced witnesses who agreed. Furthermore, he 
made the case that the vulgar language Gwen Davis 
put in Simon Herford’s mouth constituted defamation 
of his profession (psychologist) as well as of himself. 

A jury awarded $75,000 in libel damages to Bindrim, 
and a California appellate court upheld the verdict. 
When- the Supreme Court refused to review the case, 
Doubleday filed its own suit against Gwen Davis for 
$138,000 - its share of the damages ($50,000) plus inter- 
est and all court costs. 

Eliot Fremont-Smith, book editor of the Village 
Voice, concluded, ironically, that “had Davis written a 
nonfiction^ work describing Bindrim factually, there 
would have been no libel.” 

There was conjecture that Scott Fitzgerald - for 
just one example - would have been vulnerable to libel 
for “The Great Gatsby” (not to mention “The Last 
Tycoon’ ’ ) according to the Bindrim precedent. 

John Hersey advised his fellow novelists: “We have 
finally begun to pay the price for blurring the distinc- 
tion between fact and fiction.” _ 

The argument broadens beyond the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of novelists when the case of United 
States v . Snepp is considered. Frank W. Snepp HI, a 
former C^aj^tTwoS^D^eHnEte^ar] (1977), a ] 
well-documented essay critical of the conduct of the ‘ 
American government during the last days of the Viet- 
nam war. Snepp was not accused of making public any 
classified information. He was sued simply for violas 
ing his employment contract, in which he pledged “not 
to publish ~ . . any information ~~ relating to the 
Agency” without prior approval. The Supreme Court, 
hy a 6-3 vote, upheld the judgment of breach of con- 
tract, maintaining that Snepp had been “unjustly en- 
r riched” and compelling him to forfeit his earnings 
‘-from “Decent Interval” — about $120,000 so far. 

The law-and-lit. reviewers point out that a small 
army of Watergate authors have been enriched by 
their, best-selling retrospectives of far less blameless 
days as government employees without suffering 
Snepp’s fate. The analysts have also raised a more fun- 
damental question: Was Snepp’s contract a violation of 
his rights under the First Amendment?. J.. C*.. J.. .V, 



The First Amendment - this finally becomes the is- ! 
sue behind all the other issues. Ralph Nader, whose ■ 
very function as consumer advocate rests upon free- i 
dom of speech, sued the columnist Ralph de Totedano 
for alleged abuse of that right. De Toledano - accused 
Nader of falsification and distortion in his famous in- 
dictment (“Unsafe at Any Speed”) of the Corvair. 
Writing in the Village Voice - which has become a reg- 
ular commentary on the First Amendment — Nat 
Hentoff suggests that Ralph Nader is now playing Gen- 
eral Motors (the powerful vested interest) to little-fish 
de Toledano. Hentoff does not defend de Toledano’s ar- 
gument’; he does contend that Nader should have an- 
swered the argument in kind: “With words alone, , 
Nader could have pulverized the conservative colum- j 
nist. But he hired a lawyer instead. If there is ever an 
epitaph for free speech in America, the tombstone 
should read: ‘They hired lawyers instead.”’ 

Is freedom of expression too important to be left to 
the courts? A lot of literary courtroom-watchers also 
feel this way about the suit being brought by Lillian 
Heilman against Mary McCarthy for remarks on the 
Dick Cavett Show. Like Ralph Nader, Lillian Heilman 
used to be on the other end of the free-speech question, 
back in the witch-hunt days of Senator McCarthy. 

We have become a litigious people who seem to hold 
•others more and more strictly accountable even as we 
feel less and less responsible ourselves. And so a man 
who claims his marriage was ruined by his drinking is 
suing a vodka company. 

Once the courts tended to be protective where the 
First Amendment was concerned, even when those 
protected were pornography pedlars or native-fascist | 
demagogues. Free speech was perceived to be a rare 
and delicate seed that ought to be allowed to grow ac-. 
cording to the parable of the tares and the wheat. 

Now the mood appears to have changed, and one is 
held as accountable for one’s words as a manufacturer 
for defective brakes. Opportunistic writers will not be 
hampered - opportunists never are. The danger is ; 
that serious writers and serious publishers will become j 
more cautious? more self-censoring - less ready to ■ 
risk what Fremont-Smith eloquently calls “that 
loveliest and lowliest of abstractions - routine and ev- 
eryday freedom. ”'.. r 
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James Angleton: Superspook or Tragic Figure? 


By David Ignatius 
The literature on James Angleton, for- 
mer chief of counterintelligence for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, could fill a 
small bookshelf. : 

Mr. Angieton’s first chronicler was none 
other than Harold “Kim'’ Philby, the So- 

The Bookshelf 

. ‘‘Wilderness of Mirrors'* 

By David C. Martin . Harper & 
Row. 23d pages. $1Z50;> J 

viet “mole” who penetrated the top level of 
the British Intelligence Service. In his 1968 
memoir, written from Moscow, Mr; Philby 
blew Mr. Angleton's cover and mischie- 
vously recalled the “genuine friendliness” 
between him and Mr. Angleton during the 
late 1940s. 

When these embarrassing sections of 
the Philby book were summarized in The 
Washington Post in 1968, Mr. Angleton was 
irate. He promptly severed his friendship 
Ben Bradlee, the Posts editor- end- 
i relationship that had seen the Brad- 
and the Angletons learning to dance 
the “twist” together in happier days. 

Much as he disliked that first mention 
by Mr. Philby, Mr. Angleton has seemed— 
to some of his former colleagues at the 
CIA— to be cultivating publicity in the 
years since his forced retirement in 1974. 
His detractors point to a recent wave of 
“Angietonia” as evidence that Mr. Angle- 
ton and some of his former associates have 
been using journalists in their battle for 
vindication and revenge. 

5 A simpler explanation for the recent lit- 
erary interest in Mr. Angleton is that he is 
-in the view of friends and foes alike— the 
most fascinating, and perhaps the most 
powerful, personality- the CIA has yet pro- 
duced. In “Orchids for Mother,” a thinly 
disguised novel by Aaron Latham, intelli- 
gence buffs began Uy learn of Mr. Angle- 
ton's passion for cultivating rare flowers; 
his method of playing espionage agents 
slowly,’ like trout on a fishing line; and his 
habit of chainsmoking “Virginia Slims.” 

In a 1978 nonfiction account called 
“Legend,” by Edward Jay Epstein, read- 
ers were briefed on Mr. Angieton’s chilling 
theory that the Soviets, have been sending 
e defectors to the U.S. to seduce and 
)ralize the CIA. And in ”The Fourth 
^ I a,” by Andrew Boyle, they thrilled at 


his quiet role in uomasking.Mr. Philby and 
other British traitors. In these books, Mr. 
Angleton seemed to personify the twilight 
world of espionage that had previously sur- 
■. faced only in spy fiction. 

■ David Martin, a reporter for Newsweek 
magazine, has turned the Angleton saga in- 
side out in his new book, “Wilderness of 
Miners.” In place of the prevailing view of 
Mr. Angleton as an eccentric superspook, 
.Mr. Martin argues that - he iS a near-tragic 
figure* whose own career was finally de- 
stroyed by the climate of suspicion he had 
instituted at the CIA. • • ; -Lv :•/;<■ 

Mm Martin researched his book in a 
way that Mr. Angleton, as an intelligence 
professional, must find annoyingly famil- 
iar: a* classic double-cross. ^ * 

The book opens with Mr. Martin confide 
mg that’ Mr: Angleton was once his 
“source,” with' whom he held “perhaps 
more than a hundred” conversations in the 
years after 1974. Indeed, he notes, '“An- 
gleton encouraged my first thoughts of: 
writing a book”- although that book sup- 
posedly was to.be a study of the late.Wil- 
.liam Harvey, another of the CIA’s great 
characters. Some material on Mr. Har- 
vey’s covert career remains in the book 
Mr. Martin ultimately produced, but its 
’pages are dominated by the enigmatic Mr. 
■Angleton.' \ • 

The reporter-source relationship ended 
suddenly, two years ago, when Mr. Martin 
.began to explore one of the strangest rid- 
dles that haunts intelligence journalism: 
the allegation that Mr. Angleton, the CIA’s! 
.chief mole hunter for* 20 years; may him- 
self have been a Soviet agent. * 

This allegation strikes most people who 
know Mr. Angleton as preposterous. But 
the fact that such a case was actually pre- 
pared by one of Mri Angieton’s associates 
on; the CIA counterintelligence staff-and 
presented to top-level CIA officials in 1974 
-suggests the corrosive power of the ana- 
lytical method that Mr; Angleton himself 
had championed. 1 

This method started with the plausible 
assumption that there was a Soviet mole 
-Within the CIA, and then tried to deduce 
who the mole was on the basis of minute 
facts and discrepancies in a particular CIA 
officer’s record. Eventually, Mr. Angle- 
ton’s number came up. k y\ 

The allegation, however dubious, is con- 
stained on 26 hours of tape recorded in 1974 
by Mr. Angelton’s accuser. The tape is 
said to be held* in strict secrecy in the of- 
fice of .CIA Director Stansfield Turner. /■ V 


Mr. Ignatius, . who covers the Senate^ for 
the JoumdVs Washington bureau, writes 
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It’s ironic that the case was rejected by 
then CIA director William Colby, the same 
mail who fired him later that year. Mr; 
Martin notes that Mr. Colby’s reason for 
dismissing his counterintelligence chief- 
his dislike of what he viewed as Mr. Angle- 
ton's hypersuspicious methods- prevented 
him from taking seriously the similarly 
conspiratorial case made against Mr. An- 
gleton, ' / • • 

Mr. Martin’s underlying thesis* is that 
..during Mr. Angleton's 20 years as Chief of 
Counterintelligence, the CIA became lost in 
a “wilderness of mirrors.” The phrase, it 
should be noted, was Mr. Angieton’s own; 
he used it to describe what he believed was 
a massive Soviet KGB deception campaign 
against the West, in which nothing the CIA 
touched could be- fully trusted. 

Soviet defectors were likely to be false 
defectors; agents recruited by the CIA 
were likely to be Soviet double agents, 
feeding “disinformation” to their CIA case 
officers.. - ; ^ .... ^ 

; Within the CIA, this view of a nearly in- 
vincible. KGB came to be known' as- the 
: “ ten-foot- tall syndrome,”* and many* for** 
mer CIA officers believe that it nearly par-" 
alyzed the CIA’s* own operations against 
the Soviets. They contend that Mir Angler 
ton’s skepticism was so withering and per-y . 
.vasive that, during part of the 1960s;" the ; 
agency nearly gave, up trying, to 'recniit 
spies behind the Iron.Curtain^.;.^^;;;;^!:, ^ 

The problem with this critique of the A 
: Angleton method is that much of the time, r 
Mr. Angleton was right: Reliable evidence . ■ 
suggests that many of the CIA’s supposed, 
.recruits during the 1960s were, in fact, So-^ 
viet double agents. And there is also some 
evidence that Soviet “disinformation” dur-* 
ing this period contributed to erroneous- 
CIA estimates.of Soviet strategic capabili- 
ties and political goals. CIA officers didn’t 

- like being told by Mr. Angleton that they 
were drawing water from a poisoned well, 

' but. in many instances,.he was correct^/- 

^ “Wilderness of Mirrors” should be read 
partly as a battle document in the .war of; 

; leaks between former CIA officers. Mr. 

. Martin’s, sources-hostile to Mr- Angleton 
-have argued their case with a remarka- 
bly' detailed account of the internal, dis- * 

- putes about the defectors -and double i 

agents that tied the CIA in knots during the 
1960s. But already, the Angleton forces are 
challenging parts of the book, and rebut- 
tals will surely follow. ^ r.. 

Intelligence buffs will savor each new ^ 
revelations So* too, undoubtedly* will the 
;:KGB; But the discussioirmay be of limited : 
‘interest to the general reader, .wha cannot: 
* be blamed if he* decides to leave the tor-T 
. tuous logic- v of counterintelligence to- the 
CIA-RDP05T00644R000501 370001 -8 ZK-iTi'-te- 
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By Miles Copeland 

Independent News Alliance 

; Retired “special operations” spe- 
cialists of Washington’s intelligence: 
and military communities are reluc- 
tant to criticize our government’s 
handling of the hostage situation in 
Iran. Having been on the spot our- 
selves, we know that what appears to 
be. inactivity may conceal some, 
strategy that works only in the dark* 
and that what appears to be bum- 
bling may be calculated diversion. 

We squirm, however, when we 
hear congressmen pressure the gov- 
ernment to make moves which are 
justifiable only in terms of what one 
White House cynic has called 
“domestic foreign policy” which can 
have no possible relevance to “for- 
eign foreign policy” and can only 
make the hostage situation worse. 
r . For example, there is the state- 
ment of Sen. Frank Church, D-Idaho, , 
chairman of the.Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, to the effect 
that the situation calls for negotiat- 
ing, not use of force: 

I have discussed this statement 
with some of the nation’s top negoti- 
ators — and in mydayTve done a bit 
of negotiating myself — and I have 
not found one who will say that 
departure from Rule No. 1 is justi- 
fied: One must never, never negoti- 
ate under duress when so doing will 
cause duress to become recognized 
as an effective negotiating tool, to be 
used over and over again in,situa-.i 
tions in the future. 

After all, those hostages presently 
being held in Iran are of secondary 
importance. Primarily, our concern 
must be for the hostages of the fu- 
ture who surely will be taken should 
the "student” captors be. allowed to 
SUCCeed. ... ;£/•:?. - • : ■ .. 

• Early last December, a young chap 
from a certain government agency 
made the rounds of us old timers, 
“unofficially and off the record,” to 
ask whether we - thought - an 
“Entebbe-type” or SWAT-type raid on^ 
the U.S. Embassy in Tehran was 
feasible; His intention was to elicit a 
resounding “no” so as. to justify . 
President Carter's policy of “re- 
straint” when pressure was building 
up to get the hostages home by^ 
Christmas. 



We didn’t give him the answer he 
wanted, however, since, after all, he 
questioned “Safford,” “The Weasel,” 
“Masterson,” “The Whistler\V.aad- 
others \yho, in total, had carried out 
hundreds of such operations during 
World War H and afterwards, against 
opposition considerably more for- 
midable'than we would run into in 
Iran. In jthe- 1950s, for example, the 
Whistler-penetrated the infamous 
Lubyanka Prison in Moscow to res- 
cue a Central Intelligence Agency, 
operative. r 

Amonjg such operators, it's, the 
nearunanimous view that the hos- 
tages* could be “lifted,” and with no 
more risk of loss of life than would 
be justified when compared to the 
risk of not lifting them: -: ^ ; 
j Safforci and most of the others are 
still mor|e or less on call for one or 
more of j the various contingency 
plans now being considered at the 
Pentagon^ so they must remain 
anonymous.. “.The Whistler,” how- 
ever, long ago was revealed as Col. 
Stephenj Meade (ret.), former “es- 
cape and.evasion” expert for. several 
governmental agencies and one of. 
the models for Ian Fleming’s James 
Bond.. J- 1 . -v - • • '• 

:r ■ Shortly after The Whistler was ap- 
proached by the young chap frdm 
that certain agency, he (Meade) and- 
I worked^ U P a P* an ^ or rescuing the 
hostages jwhich most of the other old 
timers believed to be completely 
workable., : • : f;- «*> 

• • Since we happen to know that, d& 
spite press indications to the conk 
trary;: th[e. government does have 
other plans that . are not motivated 
.by “domestic forei gnj)oUcy ’’considk 
erations, jwe can only present here a" 
model showing the kind of things 
; that can be done, and of necessity we 
must obfuscate, some of the tech- 
niques and gimmickry that would be 
‘USed.^L .VC v 

All the. same,- we can publish 
herein enough about our nation’s 
intelligence and military potentials 
to refute jthose arguments of dovish 
politicians who persist in* the notion* 
that we must rely entirely on “peace-* 
Tulimeans.” Ai;’i^^^^~' t- 

i 


t 

r 


r '- Before proceeding-; it- must- De -\ 
stated that President Carter has not | 
confided his intentions to me, nofi 
has this article been cleared by the 
CIA or anyone else; It has, however, 
been agreed to by my old colleagues-, 
who wish to be associated with it. 

First, some important guiding 
principles. v- ■ 

• Principle No. 1. Although “negoti- 
ating,” as we' in the civilized world j 
understand the term, is out of the | 
question, we must manage to com- i 
mrunicate with the “students;”' if 
only unilaterally. The- communicat- 
ing.' must not; be so muchto gain an 
understanding of .their point of view 
(we understand that, already) asr to 
make them, understand ours 
specifically, that we will entertain 
no thought of doing anything- they 
want us- to do so. long as they hold 
onto those hostages. Whether the 

^CIA aided SAVAK, Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi’s secret police, 
^whether the shah “Stole. billions” 
from the Iranian people, and other 
L such matters are simply not matters 
for discussion so long as the “stu- 
dents” and the officials who have- as- 
sociated themselves with them re- 
jnaiELiii an outlaw status.. - t ~-l V 

This is more than ever important 
now that the president has switched 
to a posture which “does not rule out 
the f)ossibility.of military action.” 

"• Principle No. Z Once such a pos- 
ture has been adopted, all our; 
stances are no longer for the benefit! 
of the opposition, but for the “oppo- 
sition's opposition.” 

One of the greatest fallacies weak- 
ening the effectiveness of U.S. diplo- 
macy in recent years is the notion 
that “getting tough” only drives the 
would-be moderates into the camp of 
the extremists. On the contrary, all 
our experience shows that'signs of 
softening only convince the extre- 
mists they have been right all along. 

• Principle No. 3. Here, I offer what 
a member of a certain Middle East- 
ern royal family is fond of saying: “If 
you kick a king, make sure that you 
kill him.” In other words,. a mere 
kick only makes him a greater men- 
ace than he is already and, if you are 
not willing to go for broke, it is bet- 
ter to accept defeat at the outset and 
devote your energies to finding 
ways of living with it 

The first step in planning for mili- 
tary action in the region must be a 
drive, not so much to convince our 
allies and potential allies that the 
present leaders of Iran are morally 
reprehensible and the Soviets a men- 
ace, but. to convince them that the 
United States intends to do every- 
thing the situation calls for, includ- 
ing totally backing.their efforts., j 
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To put it another way, our allies 
and potential allies in the area must 
be the main attackers, and our role 
must be one of support Fortunately, 
every chief-of-state in the area ex- 
cept one privately or openly has ex- 
pressed to our government senti- 
ments such as those I have described 
herein — and the exception is not 
Iraq, a country with whose practical- 
minded and decisive leaders our 
government enjoys much better 
relations than is generally known, 
and whose army, with the possible 
exception of the Israel Defense 
Forces, is the best equipped and most 
powerful in the Middle East. 

Along with our attempts to line up 
support from governments in the 
area — or. rather, our attempts to get 
those governments to take. action 
that we will support — must be a 
revival of our attempts to stimulate 
insurrection in the area, our earliest 
attempts. having been called off at 
the time of the Soviet invasion of Afr 
.ghanistan because of President Car* 
ter’s sudden realization that the 
Soviets, with their demonstrated 
willingness to go for broke, would 
leap into the vacuum while the CIA 
was scill arguing with its seven con- 
gressional oversight committees. 

To any off us special operations 
types who have seen duty in Iran, 
the job of stirring up major insurrec- 
tionary conditions. looks much 
easier than it does to the academics 
who have been advising the State 
Department. 

Turning the Mob 

In the first place, it is our experi- 
ence that a mob such as the one we j 
have seen on television shouting. 
anti-U.S. slogans in front of ouri 
embassy in Tehran is almost never 
representative of the “people” as we 
understand the term, nor do the 
leaders who make such extravagant 
references to “the people” ever 
represent a population at large. 

In August 1953, when Kim Roose- 
velt and his Iranian friends needed 
to reverse. the growing anti-shah 
hysteria,.they did so by arresting the 
Tudeh Party’s agitprop figures and 
getting the mob which had been 
shouting “Death to the shah, long 
. live Mossadegh” to substitute “Death 
to Mossadegh, lpng live the shah.” It 
was that simple.. When the shah ap- 
peared at the airport, those who led 
in his denunciation were the first to 
greet him. . 

The raid on the embassy which 
must be an integral part of any over- 
all military action, perhaps preced- 
ing it by 24 hours as Col. Meade 
recommends, would consist of the 
following elements::; ,c ■. .. .. 


Reconnaissance: Already, we have i 
detailed maps of the embassy com- 1 
pound, showing not only the loca- -j 
tion of the various rooms, but details j 
of the electrical wiring, fuse boxes, i 
light switches, plumbing, heating: * 
and ventilation, and some informa- ? 
tion on changes that have been, i 
made since the “students” took over. 

We. will need to knowjnore, how- 
ever,. about where and how the 
prisoners are kept, where the booby- 
traps, if any, are planted, how the pa- 
trols work, what arms and muni- 
tions there are, how food and 
medical supplies are delivered, psy- 
chological. details on the various 
hostages and, above all, more precise 
information than we already have 
on the identities, nationalities, men- 
talities and motivations of the indi- 
vidual “students” — for example, 
which-are true religious zealots and 
which are using religion as a cover 
for the 'new leftism,” which are Ira- 
nian. nationalists and which are of 
other nationalities, which are fanat- 
ics- and which are cold-blooded 
professional revolutionaries, and so 
on. 

Recruitment of agents among the 
“students”: Considering what we 
might offer — we could offer any 
one, or more, of the “students” a , 
long and secure life as a millionaire ; 
living comfortably on a South: Sea is- ' 
land — and considering that there 
are sometimes as many as 40 of them 
away from the compound out on the 
town or spending the night at their 
homes, this is an. easier feat than it 
might appear. 

It is axiomatic among CIA case 
officers that people who are “quietly 
and sensibly patriotic” are usually 
beyond inducement, but that- fanat- 
ics and so-called revolutionaries are 
duck soup; “the bigger they come, 
the harder they fall,” we used to say. 

Contrary to popular opinion, 
when fanaticism has not developed 
past the point of outright lunacy, it 
is as shallow and unstructured as 
simple anger, and it makes those 
who possess it peculiarly susceptible 
to the kind of blandishments which 
CIA case officers, in appropriate dis- 
guise, are able to offer. V - 

, In any* case, considering the num- 
ber' of prospective agents — and, to j 
the CIA pro, every one of those “stu- j 
dents” is a potential agent until j 
proven otherwise — the law of aver- j 
ages is on our side. ' : / J 

- Success in this recruitment. effort] 
will depend on (1) correct psycho- 
' logical assessment; (2) inducement; 
and (3) the success of the agent han- 
dlers in convincing the agents that 
it-is we who will win in the end, and 
that he is on the side of losers. 


Cover: The raid itself would not be 5 
of the “Entebbe type,” in which the 
attackers wear proper uniforms and 
are readily identifiable as Ameri- 
cans. Instead, the operation would 
be under cover, from beginning to i 
end. There would be at least two j 
layers of cover and innumerable ‘ 
“disinformation”, ploys designed to 
point the fingers of blame — ■ or 
credit — in all directions except the 
right one. 

At first, even the raiders them- 
selves may be led to believe they are 
working for some authority which 
has following in the area, e.g., the 
Iraqi or Libyan governments, or 
some respected Moslem organiza- 
tion; but once that cover has begun 
to leak, it might be revealed that, in 
reality, the backing comes from the 
Iranian government itself. 

In any case, what is important by 
way of cover is how the operation ap- 
pears to the outside, world. To all 
who will actually witness the raid — 
the "students,” the hostages and the 
spectators outside the compound — j 
the raid will appear to be of entirely 
indigenous origin. "Team A,” which ! 
will actually enter the premises, will I 
look exactly like those Iranians we j 
see on television jumping up and 
down in front of the U.S. Embassy 
and shouting anti-U.S. slogans. 
“Team B,” the military support team, 
will masquerade as Iranian soldiers. 
In all probability, they actually will 
be Iranian soldiers. The three U.S. 
nationals in the operation, the. Whis- 
tler himself and' two highly, trained 
technicians, will enter the com- 
pound as members of a television 
camera crew seemingly on a news 
assignment approved by the govern- 
ment. They will, of course, carry the 
necessary credentials. . 

Personnel: To: carry the main 
thrust of the raid itself. Col. Meade 
favors the use of Qashqai, tribesmen, 
those tough, dashing, resourceful 
mountaineers who all look like 
Anthony Quinn in his heyday and 
who believe that one government in 
Tehran is: as objectionable as 
another. , \ i 

It is essential, however, that, for 
both internal and external reasons, 
the rescue team must have a definite 
mercenary character and be a dis- 
creet- combination of Qashqais, 
Kurds and, of course, Farsis. In any 
case, they must be true mercenaries 
and “unattached politically,” as the 
CIA people say, meaning they are 
“detachable” politically. 

There also is a role for those Ira- 
nian officers who have been under- 
going training at Fort Bragg, Little 
Rock Air Base and other such camps, 
many of whom already-have offered 
their services. 
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unavoiaaoiy, there must be three 
U.S. participants — Col. Meade, the 
Whistler, wearing some disguise 
which “Lady Windermere,” the CIA 
cosmetician, will design for him; 
and two others of the agency’s spe; 
cial effects department who, as 
Italian-Americans,;will look ‘‘eth- 
nic” enough for the operation’s pur- 
poses. 

The first of these will be expert at 
certain technical gimmickry which- 
CIA security regulations do not 
allow in the hands of foreigners; the 
second will be a psycho-pharmacist. 
Both will have been- trained in such 
agency black arts as^baffling,” "pif- 
fling” and “scragging,” and in the 
other techniques^)/ which the vic- 
tims of a rescue. operation are sepa- 
rated from the beneficiaries, and the ; 
former are confused into fighting 
each other, stumbling over their 
own traps and otherwise messing up 
their own defenses, while the latter 
are sleeping peacefully through it 
all “until it’s time to go home ” as the 
Whistler says. 

Positioning: There will be a “stag- 
ing area” somewhere within heli- 
copter range of Tehran at which 
brush-up training and final brief- 
ings will be given the two teams. 
This may or may nob be the same as 
the “field headquarters” where some 
younger version of myself and. a 
communications assistant will moni- 
tor the operation, keep Washington 
informed and sound a “wrap it up!” 
signal if things go sour anywhere 
along the line, or appropriate “go- 
go” messages as the operation pro* 
ceeds' successfully from one step to 
the next. • .y , 

There also will be a point or points 
known as the “PP the*“penultimate 
position,” from, which the attack 
actually will be launched. 

The choice of this latter is highly 
important. It — or they — must be 
near enough to the target to allow 
for a thrust lasting less than, one 
minute and, at the same time, it. must 4 
be part of the “peoplescape” in the : 
immediate area. Remember, second si 
before the attack the raiders. wilLv 
actually be a part: of the anti-shah,; 
anti-U.S. mob surrounding the com- 
pound. * ' ‘ L* V 

In 1954* when Kim Roosevelt led- 
the operation to topple Mohammed; 
Mossadegh, the “PP” which hid Mos- 
sadegh’s successor, Gen. Ardeshir 
Zahedi, was less than 100 yards.from 
the target area of that operation. 

■ ‘Xi. V - V- 

Anesthetization::. This step, which 
security considerations prevent me 


from describing in any detail, con- 
sists of measures to- incapacitate all 
resistance. • r: 

. In its primitive form, it includes 
such measures as the insinuation of 
knock-out drops into food sent into 
the hostages and their captors, the 
use of stunning or nauseating,, but 
otherwise harmless gases, and other 
items such as you would see in an 
ordinary James Bond film. 

. In modern psycho-pharmacy, how- 
ever; there is more emphasis on 
behavior-altering agents, the use of 
which necessitates highly sophisti- 
cated techniques of psychological 
supervision of th^ sort one of our 
U.S. technicians is trained- to pro- 
vi de~s y : ■ : •* ■ . .v/.'i;.-, : > i;. 

In any case, the general public — 
and those “students” holding, our 
citizens hostage: — just as well 
should know this: The CIA possesses 
the capacity to redder unconscious 
every living; person and animal 
within a radius of 200 yards of the 
embassy compound, giving them all 
no more than slight headaches as 
after-effects, and delivering the 
knock-out agency from as much as a 
mile away. 

The attack itself: The actual attack 
calls for great courage, stamina and 
resourcefulness on the part of both 
teams, but its planning and execu- 
- tion are much easier than would be 
supposed. Even a target which has 
been only half-way anesthetized may 
be so “piffled”, in its defenses that 
the attackers are able to walk 
through their operation at? a pace 
much slower than in rehearsal exer- 
cises. f 

The dangerous moments are : the 
first and the last, when we.can never 
be certain our preparations have not 
. been spotted and: countered. 

• By moves too precisely detailed to 
be described, here, Col. Meade’s plan 
calls for: “Team. A” to blend in with 
the chanting mob at. various points 
near, the main gate, at strategic 
points; around the- perimeter of the 
compound, and' at a position at the 
edge of the crowd where some 
highly explosive diversionary move 
will be, made.. The diversionary 
move, serving as ther kick-off signal, 
will direct the attackers to storm 
their various entry points and- the 
agents inside to activate the. “anes- 
thetization” process inside: the com- 
pound. The rest, as the Whistler says, 
is “in the lap of the gods.” .. 


Escape: Once, the embassy has ! 
been entered and the defenses neu- 
tralized, “Team A” will have on its 
hands a lot of confuseck defenders 
and very sleepy hostages. By then, , 
our three helicopters, bearing the’ 
markings of the Iranian Army and ; 
appearing to be- entering the target ; 
for purposes of counter-attack, will ; 
land at designated, points, and the j 
attackers will begin loading the hos- 
tages and those “students” who still 
are alive — and who will them- 
selves, at least for a limited period, ; 
become hostages. 

Meanwhile, /‘Team 13, ” operating 
as though it were a unit of the regu- 
lar Iranian, army, will have taken 
control of all communications into, 
and out of the compound, as well as 
ail communications throughout the 
city which might in any way con- 
cern the compound and its prob- 
lems..- - *, . .* 

. There will be tense moments 
- when we are unsure of our neutral- 
ization efforts. Remember, we will 
. have so confounded all communica- 
tions in the area that we will.not 
even be certain of our own, but Col. 
Meade never enters a target without 
a variety of alternative “success” 
and “cut and ran” plans. 

Safehavenr.Already, thanks to 
emergency plans the CIA station in 
Iran had devised for contingencies! 
'which the reader will readily guess,: 
there are several well-stocked, well-j 
guarded areas near Tehran to which I 
our helicopters may flee in a very I 
short time with minimum danger* of j 
being followed, and with minimum! 
chance of hostile reception . by local . 1 
inhabitants. - • *,! 

At the particular safehaven whith * 
Col. Meade actually has selected ior I 
this. operation, we would expect.ac-i 
tive aid from the local inhabitants ! 
who, among other things, would pro^j 
j vide guides for a cross-country es- ! 
■j cape should airborne evacuation ! 

; turn out to be impracticable for any i 
reason. . * ” A. 


In any case, once the- safehaven | 
has been reached, there should be * 
smooth sailing from then on. Intelli- 
gence we already have on the Ira- 
nian government and on the various 
political groups sponsoring the stu- 
dents indicates strongly- that, once 
-they see -that success is on our side,; 
5their defenses will fold. In fact,. an.: 
; impressive percentage is likely to.be 
knocking on our doors to join us, 
.even though in the end we ; are re- 
vealed as 'the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. This* was the casein 
1954, whea those who had partici- 
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pated most actively in the anti-shah 
underground became the first re- 
cruits of the upgraded SAVAK. There 
is no reason to believed t would not 
be the same in 1980. . , - 

Final evacuation: This* of course, 
is a matter for our State Department. 
For present purposes,. it need only be 
said that our government (has more 
friends in the Middle East than is 
commonly supposed. | 

Counter-counter-attack: A* contin- 
uing step, which would begih before' 
reconnaissance' and continue 
through evacuation, is one which 
the Whistler no doubt would leave to 
“Major Lincoln*." i.e. myself. It would 
be to orchestrate a complex set of ac- 
tions designed to ensure that the Ira- 
nian government’s police, security 
■ and military forces get the alarm too 
late to acton it properly;: that they 
will move only unenthusiastically 
and haphazardly once they-do*get it 
and, perhaps, even lend a helping 
hand here and there either wit- 
tinglyi (those who’ver “seen the 
light,:* or have been bribed)^ or 
unwittingly (those^who’ve been 
duped into believing*, the/ are aiding 
some worthy indigenous cause) . 

Also, it will include steps whereby 
we hope to bring about at least a 
modicum of “behavior alteration” 


for the “peoplescape” as a whole, one I 
which- consists of attitudes bearing; 
hostility towards the regime rather : 
than ourselves, and which will 
diminish the chances of post-opera- 
tional developments such as might 
pave the way for a Soviet invasion. 

Unfortunately, this whole plan, 
whether executed separately or as 
part of an overall military assault, 
has a weakness, one which may ex- 
plain why it is that Jimmy Carter 
keeps taking steps which may im- 
press the people at home, but which 
have zero effect on the Iranians on 
whom he hopes to exercise pressure. 

It is that our government can take 
no action which does not have the 
full support of the people and of Con- 
gress. Remember,; it’s all-out, no 
holds barred action that the situa- 
tions Iran — or its aftermath — 

^ will require. ; 

If we cannot get support of the 
American people for it, we would 
just as well write off those hostages 
right now and await the conse- 
quences — and the, even more 
damaging consequences of what our : 
leaders, feeling the pressures of.an ! 
election year, will feel, they have, to ; 
do to avoid appearing weak and I 
unconcerned. . ; J rl 


Miles Copeland, known- as “ Major | 
Lincoln” in his World War IT days with 
the Office of Strategic Services, served 
under Allen Dulles as : the first head of 
the Central Intelligence Agency’S'po 
litical action staff He was special as- 
sistant to Kermit Roosevelt at the time 
of the CIA-assisted operation to save 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi from a 
coup m 1953. Since then , Copeland has 
been a political adviser to a number of 
African and Middle Eastern heads of 
state. Early in 1979 \ Copeland says, he 
was among an international’ group of 
consultants who toured tribal areas of 
Iran to determine what he calls ’Insur- 
rectionary possibilities. ” . 


?* 
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'ARTICLE APPEARED WASHINGTON STAR 

ON PAGE /H ~/2. 19 APRIL 1980 


Douglas S. Blaufarb ; 

The- writer’s 







Readers of this page may 
have missed the news report, 
’of March 6th which repre- 
sents one of the great liter- 
ary- betrayals since Iago 
turned against his benefac- 
tor Othello and did him in. 
This was the letter from the 
Authors* League of America 
signed by its distinguished 
president. John Hersey, and 
addressed to Sen. Walter D. 
Huddleston, : chairman of 
the subcommittee on Char- 
ters and Guidelines of the 
Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence. • 

In his letter Hersey de- 
manded on behalf of the 
8.800 members of the league 
that the intelligence agen- 
cies be--- unequivocally 
prohibited “from using jour- 
nalists and professional au- 
thors of books and magazine 
articles to gather informa- 
tion or perform other 
intelligence services.** 

The letter argued that the 
fact that some writers “may 
play a dual role as CIA re- 
tainers (sic) can discredit 
other writers, have a chill- 
ing effect on their potential 
sources of information and 
erode confidence inthe 
United States press, both 
here and abroad.** ' : ’ 

Chilling effect," indeed.. 
Shades of Christopher Mar- 
low, Daniel Defoe, Benjamin 
Franklin. Somerset Maug- 
ham, Ernest Hemingway 
and a host of other writers 
of talent who saw no con- 
flict at all between a spot of 
honest espionage now and 
again and their literary en- 
deavors, and, indeed, 
thereby enriched the ex- 
perience.'Of life on which 
they drew for the work that 
earned them immortality. 
Moreover, it would be a dim- 
mer world altogether with-, 
out Maugham’s Ashenden, 
Ian Fleming’s James Bond, ; 
le Carre’s Smiley or, to cite 
an American ; .example, 
Charles McCarry's Paul 
Christopher. ' \; -^y - 

All those authors were* 

• -A -v 
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immersed for longer or 
shorter periods in secret 
.operations and thereby 
gained the insights which 
lent authenticity to their fic- 
tion; Truly mind-boggling, 
however, is the ingratitude 
of Hersey’s proposal. 

The moral debt of Ameri- 
ca’s writers --hath of fic- 
tion and non-fiction — to 
‘the intelligence community 
:for providing a seemingly 
endless supply of plots and 
•characters-, scandals and he- 
roics which have been 
mined to create whole sub- 
categories of modern litera- 
ture is truly immense. The 
.Authors* League sees no ob- 
ligation created by this de- 
pendence. No, indeed — alL 
. this weighs not at all com- 
pared* with the famous 
‘“chilling effect.” 

Well; let us examine that 
proposition for a moment. : 
First of all, the assumption 
is made without argument 
that the secrecy of a secret 
association is of no moment. 
What: counts is the guilty- 
knowledge (how obtained is 
not clear) that here or there 
such secret associations do 
— or perhaps simply may — 
exist The mere possibility, 
it is implied, causes sources 
to avoid all American 
writers as if they were so 
many Typhoid Mary’s. 

Having conducted secret 
operations in four different 
countries around the world, 
this writer can assert on the 
basis of personal experience 
that in friendly or even neu- 
tral countries this proposi- 
. tion is simply untrue. The 
possibility that he is speak- 
ing with a secret agent of 
the U.S: government, far 
from chilling the interlocu- 
tor, stimulates .him to 
greater frankness and ear- 
' nestness and eveh, on occa- 


sion, to annoying persist- 
ence. ' 

He feels he has hold of a 
valuable pipeline to the 
decisive levels of our gov- 
ernment. It hardly needs 
pointing out that such atti- 
tudes can be useful to a 
writer seeking information 
for his own use. 

. In hostile environments 
another reaction prevails. 
There it is simply assumed 
that all foreigners, and par- 
ticularly Americans, are- 
spies and that is an end to it. 1 
Legislation protecting one 
or another category from 
contamination — be they 
journalists or writers or 
orthodontists. — is simply 
dismissed as a clumsy im-* 
perialist subterfuge not to 
be taken seriously. 

* It is well-known in this 
country that U.S. govern- 
ment guidelines ban the use 
of journalists by the intelli- 
gence agencies, but if one 
asks our correspondents in 
Moscow, for example, 
whether this* has lightened 
Soviet controls or surveil- 
lance of their activities, the 
answer, of course, is em- 
phatically no. The answer is 
no different although the 
efficiency of. the surveil- 
lance may vary in such mili- 
tant leftist countries as Alge- 
ria, Angola or Libya. 

Thus the proposed ban 
. would not accomplish what 
it aims at: a certification of 
purity to facilitate the col- 
lection of information by 
American writers for their 
private use. Moreover. the 
proposal has another side 
which makes it even' more 
undesirable. By pushing for 
an outright legislative 
prohibition, it forecloses 
writers of all kinds from the 
freedom to choose whether 
or not to help their govern- 
ment in ; situations where 
such help could be most 
valuable, even critical to the 
national interest. 

Underlying the proposal 
is the unspoken assumption 
that the government’s busi- 


ness is of no concern to | 
unofficial Americans if that 
business involves secrecy 
and — dare I speak its name? 

— espionage.- The inference 
to be drawn is that nothing 
the government may. be 
doing involving espionage 
can be more important than 
preserving the purity of our 
writers’ • self-image, even 
though, as we have seen, 
that image is a delusion re- 
gardless ofimmunitycon-- 
f erred by legislation. 

Writers, and other bearers 
of the torch of ethical purity . 
in a naughty- world (made 
so, it is implied, by our own 
government among others) 
would- be prevented from 
dropping that torch even if j 
they saw other values to be : 
served which they might 
deem even more worthy. 
One wonders whether, if 
this were pointed out to the 
Authors’ League, they would 
agree to having their.free- 
dom so circumscribed. 

- Hersey and the Authors’ 
League base.their position, 
somewhat remotely to be 
sure, on First Amendment, 
considerations. But it is not 
farfetched to argue that be- 
hind it is-the additional mo-, 
tive of putting a crimp in’ 
the work of the CIA and the 
other intelligence agencies. 

If writers of all stripes are 
.added to journalists, aca- 
•demies, missionaries, cul- 
tural exchange representa- 
tives -and Peace Corps 
volunteers — all of whom 
:have demanded or have 
been granted prohibitions 
•on their use by the intelli- 
gence agencies — the intelli- 
gence activities of the 
United States will be even* 
further circumscribed, con- 
fined and limited. This is a 
result to rejoice all those 
who, from whatever mo- 
tives, want U.S. intelligence 
to wither and decline. 


Mr. Blaufard is a retired CLA 
operations officer of 20 years* ex- 
perience in various countries. 
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PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
18 April 1980 

former CIA Agent Finds Woes ! 
In Seeking Clearance for Book j 


The post-Snepp crackdown by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency on unauthor- 
ized books about the agency has 
claimed its second victim— this time at 
the instigation of the author himself. 

’Tve been completely aboveboard 
and have not tried to publish without 
their knowledge. If I were facing this 
situation again. I’d do the same thing,” 
said Wilbur Eveland in a refreshingly 
candid interview with PW . 

Nevertheless, his book, “Ropes of j 
Sand: America’s Failure in the Middle 
East,” to be published by Norton, will 
not make its May 19 publication date. 
Eveland fears it may not make the 
bookstores before August— and all be- 
cause he notified the CIA he was pub- 
lishing a book revealing tasks he per- 
formed for the agency. 

“I have not one damn nickel,” Eve- 
land admitted, saying he needs money 
from the book soon. His telephone 
calls to the CIA are collect. At 61, he 
hasn’t been employed for five years 
and lives, he says, “with some nice 
people” in Los Altos, Calif. 

His problems began as his book was 
in type, page proofs for jacket blurbs 
were in the mail and Norton was ready 
to print. Then Eveland’s editor, Star- 
ling Lawrence, called to discuss the 
just-released Supreme Court decision 
against Frank Snepp, author of “De- 
cent Interval” {Random House). The 
court ruled Snepp should have sub- 
mitted his book to the CIA for clear- 
ance because he had signed an agree- 
ment to do so as part of his CIA em- 
ployment. Soon after, the government 
moved against John R. Stockwell and 
his book, “In Search of Enemies,” also 
published by Norton. As in the Snepp 
case, the CIA wanted his royalties. 

Eveland has been trying through the 
Freedom of Information Act since 1975 
to get copies of any CIA documents he 
might have signed. “I didn’t ever sign 
anything involving prepublication re- 
view or submission of writings. . . . 
They didn’t even have a secrecy agree- 
ment such as Snepp signed in the days I 
was there,” he said. Eveland was with 
the CIA from 1955 to 1960. 


“I really am disturbed about the 
Snepp decision,’* Eveland said. “I 
think the publishing trade should be 
more disturbed than it appears to be. 
I've memorized that Supreme Court ' 
decision and it scares the hell out of 
me.” 

He said he feared that if he didn’t no- 
tify the CIA of his book, liberally 
sprinkled with anecdotes about CIA ac- 
tivities in the Middle East, he might 
eventually suffer the fate of Snepp and 
Stockwell. On February 29, he sent a 
mailgram notifying the agency of his 
book. The mailgram said he'd be glad 
to see any documents the CIA had to 
support a claim the agency had a right 
to read his manuscript. “All I want is 
the date of a piece of paper and the op- 
erative clause and my signature on the 
bottom of it,” he said. 

Printing was halted. He gave the CIA 
10 working days but received no re- 
sponse. Printing was restarted. On 
March 20, he received the CIA’s letter 
insisting it had review rights. Printing 
was once more stopped. Eveland called [ 
the CIA and asked again for copies of | 
any documents he had signed. A CIA j 
lawyer, he said, admitted the agency j 
had nothing signed by Eveland prior to 
September 1957 and said the agency 
was still in the process of declassifying 
pertinent papers dating from that date. 

Eveland thought about the situation 
some more and, fearing that pub- 
lication would be delayed until August 
if he waited, decided he would have 
Norton send the CIA only those por- 
tions of the book dealing with the post- 
1957 period in dispute, the final chap- 
ters, 24-30. On April 2, he called the 
CIA and told them what he was going 
to do. “They were pleased that I would 
tell Norton to do this,” he said, but the 
next day he also sent a mailgram to the 
CIA stating: “Without conceding the 
CIA's right to prepublication review or 
censorship of the book I have written, I 
have today voluntarily instructed my 
publishers to send immediately to the 
CIA all portions of the narrative deal- 
ing with events from September 1957 
onward. My decision in respect to mak- 
ing any modifications or deletions re- 
quested by the CIA will be taken fol- 
lowing my receipt from the agency of j 
copies of any documents purporting to 


bind me to prepublication review, and 
advice of counsel concerning my obli- 
gations, if any exist.” 

A CIA spokesperson, Herbert Hetu, ! 
told PW: “We don’t know what we're 
going to do yet, but if we review the 
book we'll try to do it within 30 days.” 
He said the agency had sent Eveland 
the relevant parts of the documents it 
claims he had signed. Hetu said the 
CIA maintains its position that it has 
the right to review the entire book. 

There is a lot in the book that would 
have been considered classified in 
1955, Eveland said, but “virtually 
everything that’s in there has been pub- 
lished either abroad or here, and my 
contention is that it's no longer classi- 
fied. In fact, he added, he and his ex- 
ploits were mentioned throughout a 
1960 book published by Simon & 
Schuster, “The Game of Nations” by 
Miles Copeland. 

The problem Eveland faces is that 
the CIA doesn’t consider anything 
declassified until it does the declassify- 
ing, regardless of whether the facts 
have been published. 

What will he do if the CIA demands 
changes? 

‘I can t tell you because I don’t 
know what they're going to talk about. 

If they get plain silly about it, I should 
think I would argue,” he said. But his 
objective is to get the book out, so “I 
woulcf; probably swallow some things 
that I might not otherwise.” He’s “flat- 
ass broke,” he said, and doesn’t want I 
to get into any protracted haggling. “I j 
have absolutely no desire to become a 
landmark Supreme Court case,” he 
a( *ded. HOWARD FIELDS 

In its April 4 review of “ Ropes of 
Sand,” printed before notification that j 
publication was held up, PW observed: 
”The main body of the book , dealing 
with Eveland' s career until 1975 , will i 
be of interest primarily to experts on 
the Middle East. The last chapter, how- 
ever, pointing out how little we have • 
learned from our mistakes, should be ! 
read and pondered by anyone seriously j 
concerned about the CIA, OPEC, die i 
Arabs, Israel, the Palestinian problem, j 
and U .S. foreign and petroleum policy. , 

H ard hitting and opinionated, the book 1 
will prove controversial.” 
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AIR FORCE TIMES 
April 1S80 

Russia and Iran: 

Cold War and Warm Water 

Why Iran is Next on Russia’s Hit List 

by Jack M^ury 


Jack Maury . a 28 year veteran of Cl A, was 
Chief of the Agency's Soviet operations for 
eight years. More recently he served as 
Ass is rant Secretary of Defense . 

TO WINSTON CHURCHILL, RUSSIA 
was "a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside 
an enigma.** To the late Chip Bohlen. 
probably the most clearheaded Kremli- 
nologist of our time, Russia was "a land of 
many secrets but few mysteries." For my 
money, Bohlen was nearer the mark. If 
there is anything surprising about the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan it is that 
sensible people seem surprised. Certainly 
few nations have been more candid than 
the Soviet Union in proclaiming their 
foreign aims or more consistent in 
pursuing them. Nowhere has this been so 
true as in what the Kremlin has loosely 
referred to as "the direction of the Persian 
Gulf"— Iran and Afghanistan — where 
considerations of ideology, history, and 
geography combine to create a special 
Soviet interest. 

From the earliest d3ys of the revolution 
Soviet leaders perceived such undeveloped 
and "colonial"arcas, whose resources were 
an easy prey for foreign exploitation, as 
"the weakest link in the imperialist chain.** 
At the XII Party Congress in 1923 the 
comrades were called upon to "inflame the 
. . . semi-colonial countries . . . and thus 
hasten the fall of imperialism." In later 
years the pursuit of this policy has met with 
mixed success. But where the taste of the 
Soviet carrot may have soured, the increas- 
ing clout of the Soviet stick, whether 
wielded by Soviet or surrogate hands, has 
usually done the trick. Thus, the Kremlin 
appears firmly committed to a policy of 
subverting or seducing third world nations 
with one hand while holding NATO at bay 
with the other. 

The application of such a policy "in the 
direction of the Persian Gulf* has deep 
historical roots. In the mid-!7ih century 
the Czar Alexis launched a short-lived 
invasion of Persian territory. In 1722 his 
son. Peter the Great, under pretext of 
aiding Persia in her war against the 
Afghans (whose invading forces had 
driven all the way to Isfahan) dispatched 
an army into northwestern Persia and 
occupied the three provinces bordering the 
Caspian. Although Peters interest in 
Persia was no doubt dominated by his life- 
long dream of warm water ports on the 
Gulf, his successors found the Persian 
provinces difficult to defend and adminis- 


ter and in 1732 they reverted to Persia. 

The next military confrontation be- 
tween Russia and Persia resulted from two 
unsuccessful attempts — in 1812 and again 
in 1825— by the Persians to reconquer 
Georgia, which in I SO I had been annexed 
by Russia, to whom she had turned for 
protection against Persian predacity. 

Another crisis in Russo-Persian rela- 
tions arose as an outgrowth of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907 under which 
northern and centra! Persia fell within the) 
Russian sphere of commercial interest, j 
Under pretext of protecting Russian j 
nationals in accord with the spirit of this j 
agreement, the Russians, following the 
1909 Persian revolution, dispatched some 
6.000 troops to the Qazvin area (100 miles 
northwest of Tehran) and threatened 
Tehran itself. 

Russian troops remained in northern 
Persia throughout World War I. Follow- 
ing the 1917 Russian Revolution the new 
Soviet government sought to win Persian 
friendship by withdrawing troops from 
Persian soil and renouncing Russian 
concessions in, and debt claims against, 
Persia. In 1920 during the Russian Civil 
War, however. Red forces pursuing the 
Caspian flotilla of the White General 
Deniken invaded and occupied a sector of 
the Persian Caspian coast where they 
attempted to establish a puppet Soviet 
government. This effort was abandoned in 
1921 following the signing of a Soviet- 
Persian non-intervention treaty. At about 
the same time, however, the Soviets 
inspired and supported the formation in 
Persia of an underground Marxist student 
group, the foreru nner of the present Tudeh 
("Masses") party. 

Continued Russian interest in Persian 
real estate was further demonstrated in 
1939 when Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov explained to his German counter- 
part, von Ribbentrop, that a Nazi-Soviet 
pact would be possible only if the area "in 
the general direction of the Persian Gulf is 
recognized as the focal point of the aspira- 
tions of the Soviet Union." 

Iran (the official name adopted in 1935) 
viewed the approach of World War 1 1 with 
deep concern and divided sympathies. 
Fear of Russia led the Shah and some of 
the military to lean toward the Axis. 
Anxious to take no chances and in order to 
insure Russian access to supply lines safe 
from Axis interdiction, Russia occupied \ 


the northern half of the country and 
England the south. This arrangement was 
formalized in a 1942 treaty whereby the 
occupying powers guaranteed Iranian 
i territorial integrity and promised to 
withdraw their forces within six months 
after the war’s end. 

it was Moscow’s violation of this agree- 
ment by installing a puppet communist 
regime in Iranian Azerbaijan and refusing: 
■ to withdraw its troops that created the first 
post-war confrontation between the Soviet 
Union and the West. The Soviets eventual- 
' ly withdrew their troops in the face of 
united opposition in the UN Security 
Council, but left behind the puppet regime 
in the hands of the Moscow-controlled; 
Tudeh party; This regime collapsed when: 
troops were sent into Azerbaijan by the! 
Tehran government in December 1946. 
But the real reason for the Azerbaijan 
regime's collapse, as American Ambas- 
sador George Allen reported at the time, 
was that all concerned knew the US was 
not bluffing in its support of the Tehran 
government. 

The Tudeh party, which went under- 
ground after the Azerbaijan venture, may! 
have had a part in the assassination of! 
Iranian Premier Razmara in 1951. In any! 
event it surfaced during the regime oC 
Razmara *s successor, the volatile and ’> 
colorful Mossadegh. The Tudeh found! 
Mossadegh useful in making trouble for i 
western oil interests and Mossadegh j 
welcomed Tudeh political support. After 
Mossadegh’s ouster in 1953 the Tudeh ’ 
again went underground, to resurface last • 
year. Its Secretary General. Nurredin 
Kianurt. gave interviews in late November ! 
to two European journalists applauding ; 
Khomeini. j 

And indeed if the Tudeh and its; 
Muscovite mentors liked Mossadegh why j 
shouldn’t they love Khomeini? Rarely have j 
Kremlin strategists been offered a more 
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tempting array of the classical ingredients j 
of a revol utionary situation: anarchy in the j 
target area; impotence among the “im- j 
perialists” who might be tempted to inter* j 
vene; easy and safe access for Soviet j 
military intrusion when called for. Rarel> j 
have the aims of Russian nationalism and 
the theories of communist doctrine been in 
closer harmony. And. lest there be an> 
misunderstanding about the Kremlin's 
readiness to take appropriate action when 
confronted with such opportunities, hear 
the words of Comrade Brezhnev address-. J 
ing the XXV Party Congress: “Detente j 
does not in theslightest . . .change the laws 

of the class struggle In the developing j 

countries... we are on the side of the forces 
of progress.” Or. as the late Defense j 
Minister Grechko put it: “At the present 
stage, the historic purpose of the Soviet 
Armed Forces is not limited merely to their 
function in defending our motherland and 
other socialist countries. In its foreign 
policy activity the Soviet state actively and 
purposefully . . . supports the national 
liberation struggle . . „ in whatever distant - 
region of our planet it may appear.” 

' Should we have been surprised by what 
has happened in Afghanistan? Should we 
be surprised when it happens in Iran? And 
in the next “weak link in the imperialist 
chain** after that— Pakistan perhaps, 
where there are now some 5.500 Soviet 
technicians (no doubt including hundreds 
of KGB operatives)? Or maybe Saudi 
Arabia? For unless we stand firm, happen 
it will— maybe not today or tomorrow, 
perhaps only after the current surge of 
American concern and vigilance has 
subsided. But with her unrelenting quest 
for warm waters, her impending need for 
oil imports and the growing geopolitical 
significance of the Arabian Sea-lndian 
Ocean littoral we can be sure that the days 
ahead will bring no diminution in Russia's 
age-old aspirations “in the direction of the 
Persian Gulf.” 
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ARTICLE APPEARiP 
ON PAGE - 


THE NATION 
26 April 1980 



effort to exempt the Central Intelligence Agen- 
. I? Icy and other intelligence : agencies ..from the 
< h . - Freedom of-.- Information Act (see editorial,- 
— — “Future Secrets,’.’ February 23) has stirred up a 
storm of controversy. A letter opposing the provisions in the 
C. I. A. charter (S. 2284) and the Moynihan bill (S. 2216) that 
would exempt the Agency from the Freedom of Information 
Act was recently sent to Congress by a group of more than 
150 individuals and organizations, including the American 
Historical Association, the Organization of American His- 
torians, the Association of American Publishers, and Com- • 
mon Cause. Even the Justice Department cannot swallow 
the C.I.A. proposal. As Associate Attorney General John 
Shenefield put it in a recent speech, the F.O.I1A. provisions 
are “vastly overbroad and . . in stark contrast to the spirit 
and philosophy” of the act. As a result. Justice has come up 


with a new proposal, reluctantly accepted by the C.I.A. , 
which it regards as a “much narrower” exemption. 

Unfortunately, this new improved proposal is as bad as 
the original. It does abandon the attempt to secure an 
across-the-board exemption from the F.O.I.A. for the in- 
telligence agencies, but it would achieve much the same 
result by allowing the Director of Central Intelligence to cer- 
tify “information” as exempt' from disclosure if it falls into 
one of three^catchall categories: (/) information that is pro- 
vided by anyone not employed by the U.S. Government, (2) 
information that would “tend to identify” a source or 
method and (3) information from or about technical or 
scientific intelligence systems. 

.The Justice Department regards this proposal as “nar- 
row” and unlikely to be used very often— mainly because 
the exemptions in the F.O.I.A. itself are already so broad. 
The act now allows the withholding of information that is 
properly classified or that would identify a source or 
method. The Justice Department’s proposal, however, 
would sanction the withholding of information that is not 
even classified or that would merely “tend” to identify a 
source or method. Much more important, under the current 
law an agency’s refusal to release information under one of 
the exemptions in the F.O.I.A. is reviewable in court — a 
judge can decide, for example, if a file, document or part 
of a document was properly classified. Under the new pro- 
posal there can be no judicial review of the Director’s certifi- 
cation. Given the C.I.A.’s often-stated fear that some “ir- 
responsible” judge might, in the future, divulge national 
security secrets (so far, it acknowledges, none has), why 
should it support exemptions that could be overturned in 
court instead of one that is judge-proof? 

If the Justice Department is seriously concerned about 
“the spirit and philosophy” of the EO.I. A., then it should 
reconsider its backing of this new proposal. Meanwhile, we j 
shall oppose it as vigorously as the old one. | 
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By Richard Dudman ! 

Post-Oispatch Washington Bureau Chief j 

'■ / ! 

WASHINGTON — Adm. Stansfield Turner, ! 

director of the Central Intelligence Agency, told i 
newspaper editors last week that the Soviet j 

ambassador, under an American law, can ask for 
information from CIA files and get a response within 
10 days. i 

What Turner did not say was that the CIA does not 
have to give the Soviet ambassador, or anyone else, 
any information that has been properly given a 
secrecy classification or any information that would 
disclose sources and methods of intelligence 
collection. Nor did he say that, in practice, virtually 
no one has received information from the CIA in 10 
days. 

Turner’s remarks possibly intended to shock the 
visiting editors, was part of a campaign by the CIA 
and some members of Congress to exempt most of the 
agency’s files from- provisions of the. Freedom of 
Information Act. . . . . ; 

Other efforts are under way to grant blanket 
exemptions for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Freedom of Information Act was enacted in 
1966 and strengthened in 1974, at the height of the 
Watergate scandal. It was intended to establish a 
framework for giving citizens access to government 
files. It never has been popular with government 
agencies, although they generally have responded to 
requests in good faith, while making full use of the 
broad exemption provisions. 

Among the public disclosures that have resulted 
from requests under the act are the CIA’s spying on 
the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, the agency’s 
wiretapping and mail-opening programs, aspects of 
its Bay of Pigs fiasco, the agency’s infiltration of 
lawful political groups in the United States, its secret 
behavior-control and drug-testing programs, and its 
attempts to keep the Glomar Explorer incident out of 
the press. ; 

Now the pendulum has swung away from reform 
toward a new emphasis on national security. The 
drive to dismember the act has gained strength from 
the humiliation of the U.S.. defeat in Vietnam and 
other more recent foreign policy setbacks. ' 

Turner, in his appearance before the editors, said 
the agency was seeking only “limited relief” from the 
Freedom of Information Act. His main point was that 
foreign intelligence agencies and prospective U.S 
undercover agents abroad see the act as- a security 
threat. - / ..... 

“How do you persuade someone to risk his life for 
our country if he fears that I may-be required by law 
to reveal his name in public?” Turner asked.. 

He did not dispute the fact that the working .of the* 
act never has forced the CIA to make public any-. 
information that was classified or that would disclose 
intelligence sources or methods. 


Last year, a federal court did order the CIA to ) 
make public three or four lines of a classified { 
document, but that case remains under appeal. 
Another adverse decision?iwhich the CIA says would 
force the release of information about intelligence 
sources and methods, also is under appeal. j 

Turner, rather than asserting an actual threat, I 
says the problem is the perception of a threat, in the 
minds of foreign agents whose cooperation is needed. 

Surprisingly, Turner acknowledged that the agency 
had on unspecified occasions divulged national 
security secrets. But he- added that this was “only 
because of administrative error on our part.” 

. “There is a perception* on . the part of foreign • 
sources that we may not be able to hold the line under 
the Freedom of Information Act,” he said, “So far,, we 
have not lost a case. But if you are going to put your 
neck on the line, do you want to bank oir courts with 
unpredictable judges and court procedures? Of course 
not;”' : . 

A strong supporter of the Freedom of Information 
Act, the privately financed Center for National 
Security Studies, sees no reason to doubt the CIA 
contention that some friendly intelligence services 
and sources are leery about cooperating with the CIA 
because so much information has been made public 
about the agency in the last few years — in some 
cases without the CIA’s consent. 

But, says the center in a report last week, the act is . 
not the leading cause of the problem. Other sources of i 
public information about the CIA, the report says, 
include leaks by intelligence and other officials, 
damage actions against the CIA or individual 
officials, memoirs written by former CIA officials, 
and possible disclosures of information provided to 
the Senate and House Oversight Committees, although 
neither house has yet taken such action; 

The report said the CIA had hurt its reputation for j 
protecting its agents by several recent instances in 
which it has pulled out of relationships and left agents 
exposed. 

For example, in the U.S. exodus from Vietnam in 
1975, the CIA not only failed to take along the 
Vietnamese who had cooperated with the agency 
under a promise of protection, but it also left behind 
records identifying them to Hanoi as CIA 
collaborators, according to the report. It quoted 
former CIA agent Frank Snepp’s book. . “Decent 
Interval,” as a source. . ; * 

The, center’s report told how the Freedom of 
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Information Act works, to explain that even though no I 
final court decision has ordered the CIA to release 
information, the act has led to the disclosure of much 
information from the CIA that would not otherwise 
have been made public. 

When a request for information is made under the 
act, someone at the agency first determines whether 
it has the data in its files. If so, he examines the 
material to see whether there is information that 
either must or should be made public. If the material 
does not come under one of the exemptions, it must be !■ 
provided.. Perhaps it should be made public as a j 
matter ol policy. j 

This-may have been the first time in many years j 
that anyone has looked at the particular file. Some 
material often is made public. 

The person requesting the material if not satisfied 
with what has been released, can appeal for more. A 
review group, including, lawyers familiar with the 
requirements of the act*; often releases substantial 
additional information. 

If the person making the request still is not 
satisfied, he or she may file a suit, which requires a 
further review by officials, including lawyers in the 
Department of Justice and the office of the U.S. 
attorney. This-may lead to still further releases. 

As the case goes through the courts, additional 
material may be found to be suitable fon release, 
either by the agency or by order of the courts. 

The # CIA’s campaign for sweeping exemptions from 
the act;, found only part support at the Justice 
Department. As Associate Attorney General John H. 
Shenefield put it in a recent speech: “We are not 
persuaded'by arguments for sweeping file exemptions 
that would have virtually exempted intelligence 
agencies from the' act. Such an approach would 
produce an amendment that would be vastly, 
overbroad and would stand in stark contrast to the 
spirit and philosophy of the act.” 

Although Shenefield gave no details. The 
Washington Post later disclosed that the Justice 
Department had come up with a plan that would 
empower both the^GIA and. the FBI to block court 
review of any documents included in ‘a certification 
procedure. .... 


Although some critics considered such an 
arrangement unprecedented and unduly protective of 
the agencies. Morton H. Halperin, director of the 
Center for National Security Studies, saw it as a 
compromise that was better than the proposed 
blanket exemption. 

Halperin told the Post-Dispatch that it had the 
advantage of retaining the requirements that the 
agencies search and index their files, whereas under 
the blanket exemption they simply could reject any 
requests. . \ \. 

The legislation, moreover, wouid go- to the 
congressional committees that have been handling the 
Freedom of Informations Act, instead of to the 
Intelligence Committees, where the members and 
‘staffs are less familiar with the history of the act. 

^ But: Mark Lynch, an American Civil Liberties 
Union lawyer who specialized in Freedom of 
Information matters, said that , the prospect of 
eventual - court review is a powerful influence 
preventing the CIA and the FBr from overclassifying 
information. He said exemption from court review 
would be a disaster. 

A new bill incorporating the Justice Department’s 
views is expected to be introdficed in the House this 
week. V ; 

As the debate proceeds, those who wouid cut back 
the act can be expected to revive the charges that it 
opens the way for the Soviet ambassador and Soviet 
intelligence to legally rifle the CIA’s files. 

The slim basis for such concern is the fact that the 
--Polish Embassy here once made a request for some 
information- uncer ins act That wasTHTonlycase-a 
CIA spokesman could cite when asked for examples of 

useof the act by the Communist powers 

fW A " d , th u e ^eruptions specified in the act applied to 
the Polish request just as they applied to a 
from pnyone else. 


request . 
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intelligence course 


Intelligence agency legislation has followed a 
. rather twisted path in Congress since the need for it 
. was first identified in the mid-1970s. Initial atten- 
tion focused on agency abuses, wholesale lnfringe- 
■mentson individual privacy and lawful political ac- 
tivities. Yet. little of a permanent and sweeping na- 
ture happened. Executive orders, subject to change 
: at any time, were promulgated. But that is about it. 

... As time passed, the demand for an intelligence- 
agency charter ebbed. In fact, the emphasis recently 
- has-been on removing "restraints" on the agencies. 

! Yet * ironically, that focus has produced an opportu- 
nity-now to deal with the issues that drew attention 
. to the intelligence community: ' 

The problem that has drawn the most attention 
’-in Congress is the proper degree of congressional 
'oversight: The intelligence agencies; joined by the 
'President, have complained that reporting require- 
• ments pose a danger of leaks. Yet. as Rep. Les Aspin. 
‘ (D-Wis.) has noted, there is no evidence that any co- 
vert operations have been made public by members 
' of Congress. 

Prior notification to Congress of all covert oper- 
ations should remain a requirement. Now, however, 
as many as eight congressional committees are In 
line to receive prior notice. A limitation to perhaps 
two committees — the House and Senate committees 
on intelligence — might calm agencies' fears and still 
ensure that a reasonable cross-section of opinion is 
sought before any covert activity is undertaken. 

The intelligence agencies; in carrying out their in- 
stitutional responsibilities, simply cannot be allowed 
to undermine other institutions. CIA Director Stans- 
' field Turner’s recent defense of his agency's use of 
journalists — as well' as clergymen and academics — 
suggests that the nation’s freedoms can somehow le- 
gitimately be compromised in the- effort to secure the 


nation s freedoms. It s a perverse view, and Congress 
should bar the CIA’s use of the press, the clergf and 
the academic community. >• 

Further, the intelligence community ought to be ' 
subject to the same kind of public review as any oth- i 
er agency. Proposals to exempt the CIA from the I 
Freedom of Information Act are ill-conceived. No one 
doubts that the agency needs to keep secret the 
names of agents and ongoing operations. But when 
events have passed, an intelligence agency ought to 
be accountable. 

In defining the actual work, of the intelligence 
agencies, congressional direction must be precise. 
They should be prohibited from conducting investi- 
gations that involve covert techniques, unless there 
is evidence that the subject of the investigation may 
be involved in a crime. 

That standard should be applied to intrusive sur- 
veillance of Americans both at home and abroad. 
Under one proposal, infiltration of groups and the 
securing of "third party” records could go forward 
without court order: political organizations merely 
suspected of having connections with foreign gov- 
ernments could be subjected to covert investigative , 
techniques: abroad, wholly innocent US citizens ; 
could be subject to court-approved intrusive investi- ■' j 
gations — mail openings for instance — simply be- ! 
cause they might have information of "essential” .1 
value to the United States. Tighter controls are es- ' 
sential. : 1 

It was Vice President Mondale himself who, when 
still a senator, reminded the nation that "the fact Is , 
that if you get the right of government to investigate j 
Americans for things that are not crimes, there are ‘ 
ways of destroying persons without ever appearing 
in a courtroom ... .” n. - . . .. 
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THE MIAMI HERALD 
19 April 1980 


the CIA Is U ndeserved 


To The Editor 

On several occasions, you have written dis- 
paragingly about what the Central Intelligence 
Agency has and is trying to accomplish. 

It is utterly amazing how your editorial 
staff has the solutions on how foreign intelli- 
gence should be gathered, how [the agency - 
should function, and what restrictions should 
be placed in its new charter in order for it not 
to get out of hand. I 

While I fully appreciate your right to your 
opinion, the inclusion ok unsupported “facts’* 
to bolster your editorial opinion is bad journal- 
ism. * | v-; 

' The Central Intelligence Agency was: cre- 
ated in order to protect* the security of the 
United States. It exists and* works for us. It is* 
staffed by very capable Americans.. The CIA 
does not formulate policy. It is not^an entity in 
itself,, but an integral and vital Ipart of our 
Government. Jts activities are those directed 
ancf approved by the President apd the Nation- 
al Security Council.. - j 

After 10 years of intensive review by nu- 
merous investigative committees jn Washing- 
ton, they have all publicly acknowledged that 
the great bulk of the agency’s activities. have 
been conducted within its charter] and carried 
out in a creditable and professional manner.. 
And that the. charges levied against it were 
much ado over not very much. [ 

However, you still see fit to be involved in 
how the agency should function. In your April 
15 editorial “Spying and Journalism Don’t 
Mix” you create the false impression that any 
U.S. foreign correspondent who becomes con- 
taminated with the CIA* immediately loses his 
objectivity, becomes biased in his reporting, 
and performs a disservice to his (readers and 
the editors who sent him abroad. This is abso- 
lute naivete and unadulterated rubbish. 

The U.S. foreign correspondent chosen by 
the agency may not have to perform a report- 
ing chore at all, and if he did have to write* the 
likelihood would be that he will be exposed to 
information he was not aware of. In either 
case, on a one-shot or short-term deal, I fail to* 
see how one episode in the service of one’s 
country Is going to adversely affect a capable 
U.S. foreign correspondent. j* - 
The fact that Admiral Turner, openly dis- 
closed that he will not hesitate tojuseU.S. re- 



porters when “the natipnal interest” justifies 
it, to the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors (ASNE), indicates to me that the Central 
Intelligence Agency feels the following about 
using U.S. foreign correspondents: 

• Many hold unique positions overseas 
that allow them to be in certain areas, observe 
what is going on, meet with indigenous peo- 
ples, and undoubtedly have freedom of move- 
ment denied to other Americans. 

• That the allegiance of every U.S. for- 
eign correspondent is first to the United- 
States, and then to his editors and readers. 

• That since some of these correspond- 
ents are in a 'unique position- to perform a serv- 
ice to their country without jeopardizing the 
creditability- of .their reporting, they can be 

. asked to do so but never compelled to do so. 
The choice is their own. 

1 Rebuilding the CIA. which will take con- 
siderable time after the damage wrought by its 
enemies and its reformers, appears now to-be 
agreed upon. The President, the Congress, the- 
media, and. the American people should get on < 
with the job. Only the Soviet KGB has reason 
to laugh at the delay. IT * 

, Stanley W^Spectcer 1 . 

• ■ ‘ ■ *• - V ' CIA Intelligence Officer , * 

■ Retired “ 
- : u , Worth Palm Beadh' 


i 

i 
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PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 


18 April 


Groups Protest Aspects of 
Proposed CIA Bills 

Voicing the strongest objections to any 
legislation that would remove the CIA 
and other intelligence agencies from 
public and scholarly scrutiny, Kirk- 
patrick Sale, vice-president of P.E.N., ; 
testified March 25 before the Senate ; 
Select Committee on Intelligence. Also ; 
expressing fears over proposed in- 
telligence legislation were representa- ; 
tives from the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Organization of American j 
Historians and several church organi- j 
zations. ! 

In an earlier action, John Hersey, | 
president of the Authors League, had j 
asked for legislation that would “un- j 
equivocally prohibit the CIA (and other ; 
agencies) from using journalists and \ 
professional authors of books and j 
magazine articles to gather information j 
or perform other intelligence serv- ! 
ices.” The Authors League position 
was outlined in a letter to Sen. Walter 
D. Huddleston (D., Ky.), who in- 
troduced the proposed National In- 
telligence Act of 1980. I 

The Senate committee is expected to 
begin line-by-line consideration in the 
middle of this month of the Huddleston ' 
bill as well as of a similar one proposed 
by Senators Patrick Moynihan (D., 
N.Y.) and Malcolm Wallop (R;, Wyo.). 

In still another action protesting as- 
pects of the proposed bills, 150 organ- 
izations and individuals circulated a 
letter to senators and representatives 
on the relevant committees, express- 
ing opposition to provisions that would 
substantially exempt intelligence agen- 
cies from the Freedom of Information 
Act. Among the national organiza- 
tions sponsoring the letter are the As- 
sociation of American Publishers and 
P.E.N.’s Freedom to Write Com- 
mittee. 


1980 

The provisions to which the group j 
objects ‘‘represent a radical change in 1 
government policy and would severely 
limit the disclosure of information to 
the public. They would damage serious 
historical and journalistic research and 
. . . informed public debate.” 

Noting that the FOIA “in its pres- 
ent form provides ample protection for 
information that is properly classified 
or which reveals intelligence sources or 
methods,” the group concludes: “It is 
imperative that the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act not be sacrificed as part of a 
hasty or ill-considered reaction to cur- 
rent international tensions.” 

Representing P.E.N.’s 1700 writers 
and editors at the Senate hearing, Sale 
declared: “The works that have been 
produced as a result of FOIA access 
have been absolutely essential, we be- 
lieve, in giving the American people a 
better idea of the true nature of its gov- 
ernment and enabling them to assess its 
foreign and domestic policies.” 
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N FEBRUARY, the Supreme Court, 
in an extremely unusual move, 
ordered former CIA agent Frank 
Snepp to turn over the profits from a 
book he had written about the Agency. 
The decision was handed down by the 
justices without benefit of hearing 
either side of the case, i ~ ■ » . 

Now; the Court, as expected, has 
denied a petition: for “rehearing” 
Snepp ‘s case, even though it was never 
really heard in the first place. £ 

*> The controversy over Snepp’s book 
arose over a clause in his standard 
contract that he 0 would submit 
anything he wrote about the CIA for 
clearance before bringing it to a 
publisher. . 

That Snepp violated the letter of the 
Contract is not = at issue; he 
acknowledges that he did. But there 
are certain kinds of promises, which, 
under the law, are not binding. One 
example: If the signer of a document 
Can prove that he or she signed with 
anything less than full consent, the 


validity of the agreement can be called 
into question (and overruled) in a 
court of law. 

It is clearly not in the nation’s in- 
terest for the CIA contract to be unex- 
ceptional^ binding. The Agency, after 
all, has a long tradition of being over- 
sensitive about its operations. Just 
recently, some formerly classified 
; material yas released which revealed, 
that President Nixon had once 
privately discussed the U.S: role in 
western Asia. The material was quite 
innocuous by anyone’s standards — ex- 
cept those of the CIA. 

A Perhaps a panel of judges and/or 
congresspersons could be established 
as a screening committee for CIA- 
related material, to ensure that 
genuine secrets are not made public. 
But for the CIA to be able to decide 
unilaterally to stifle embarrassing in- 
formation is clearly aq intolerable state 
of affairs. The Agency’s secrecy to 
date has frequently hurt U.S. interests, 
and has only occasionally advanced 
them. • 



V 
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• By Jim Klurfel^ 

i Newsday Washington Bureau - 

Washington 

I T IS not exactly what the re- 
formers had in mind when 
they set out to- tame the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. ; 

: Three years ago, when the Senate ■ 
Intelligence Committee began to 
■ write a charter for the- U.’S. intelli- 
gence community, the'goal wa3 to 
- rein in the spooks and prevent the 
abuses of power revealed by con- 
gressional investigations — the as- 
sassination attempts,-; the domestic 
j spying, the illegal opening of mail, . 
" the . drug testing; oaC unsuspecting . 
/ citizens, the /conduct^ of. small- or " 
even medium-scale: but never . de- - 
dared wars; .For the first time, a 
: charter would be written that speci- 
fied what secret spy. organizations 
could and could:- not do and how 
they would be held responsible in a 
democratic society. - 
Now, after three years, three 
- drafts, three dozen hearings, a revo- 
lution in Iran and the; invasion of 
Afghanistan, the /reformers find 
themselves fighting to prevent the 
C IA and the other., intelligence-re- 
lated agencies from being un- 
leashed again— before a charter has 
even been adopted- 1 
"The question we are dealing 
with is very basic and very impor- 
tant,” said Rep. Lee Aspin (D-Wis.) 
of the House Intelligence Commit- 
tee, who favors a strong charter. 
"The intelligence agencies did some 
plain crazy things in the past— you 
know about the attempts to assassi- 
nate Castro with an exploding cigar * 
and all the others— and we feel 
there must be strong congressional 1 
oversight to help prevent those 
' types of actions in the future. To 
have that, oversight,, we need a; 

' strong'charter .'. But we are no. 
longer headed in that direction. In-v 
> stead, with the recent international* 
crisis, there has been an attempt to 
give the intelligence community/ 
... greater flexibility without any of 
the charter restrictions.” - . 

There is a reform bill before the ' 
Congress, S2284, a 172-page docu- 
ment that for the first time since the y 
. creation of the CIA and its sister in- : 

■ stitutions would establish a detailed 
'''egal basis for their operation. It 
/ould ban assassinations, require: 
/'■ — -prior notification to Congress of all 
' ' ; covert operations, and' guarantee to / 
Congress full and complete access to; 

• all intelligence information.^ 
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But inostilawmakers concede that 
there is' vepr little hope of getting 
- such, a comprehensive and compli- 
cated bill {through Congress: this., 
year. And [S2284 is only a modi-1 
fied — some would say watered- ' 
down — versionTof a more detailed 
bill first. ,intrpduce*d in 1978. : 

; The real question before / Con- 
gress is whether to grant the intel- 
ligence community the new 
flexibility requested by President 
Carter in his State of the Union 
message without any charter re- 
form at all.; ; ' - V ; ;. ' ,V.,.v 

That is the thrust of a bill intro- 
duced by Sen. Daniel Patrick Moyn- 
ihan (D-N.Y.). That bill, instead of 
telling the [CIA what it cannot do 
and defining the agency’s legal obli- 
gations to Congress, would allow it 
greater flexibility in planning and 
executing covert operations, reduce 
the number' of committees the CIA 
must report, to from eight to two, 
grant an exemption from provisions 
of th© Freedom of Information Act 
and establish criminal penalties for 
.current or former officials who re- 
veal the identities; of CIAnofficers, / 
informants or sources. 

. The/ Moynihan bill contains none 
of the strictures-. that reformers 
want in'a charter. It does not pro- 
vide for prior notification of covert 
.operations- to Congress, guarantee 
Congress full access to information 
ypr . ban assassinations. • f ; . A; 

: "This is a classic [case of a reform , 
attempt bqjng abandoned in the ! 

: process of negotiation,” said Jerry 
.J.. Berman, ilie legislative counsel 
for the American Civil Liberties 
Union. "It is a case of liberal fail-: 
.ure.7, ■' 


The debate is over basic constitu- 
tional questions as well, as the fu- 
ture of the intelligence- agencies, 
and at times it has become quite 
bitter. Behind it all is a fundamen- 
■ tal question: Is it possible to impose 
public accountability on a secret in- 
telligence operation? .• 

Those who have watched the 
charter debate since 1975 believe 
the CIA has achieved exactly what 
it set out to do— delay action long 
enough so that public outrage at 
the agency fades and events once 
again prove the need for CIA flexi- 
bility. As events have changed and 
the public mood has^ altered, the 
CIA; has become more obstinate in 
its positions and - less cooperative 
; about congressional requests. 

These are the key issues that 
have emerged in the debate: 

9 Whether the executive branch 
must give Congress -prior notice” of 
all covert operations or just "time- 
ly” notice. ’-f- : 

© Whether Congress should have 
access to - all information it deems , 
necessary to carry out its’;oversighfc 
functions: • -:' r ; 

® To what.extent the intelli- 
gence community can investigate 
American citizens not specifically 
suspected of criminal acts. 

© Whether the CIA and the rest 
of the intelligence community 
should be exempted from provisions 
of the Freedom of Information Act. 

©-Whether journalists, Tacadem-,. 

COTT'TTI'TTrSD 
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to and members of the clergy can 
be used as spies \ (Editorial. Page 
40). 

" # Whether criminal penalties 
should be imposed on those who dis- 
close information that would reveal 
the identities of CIA officers, infor- 
mants or sources. 

What is not in question any long- ' 
er is the most basic issue — whether 
the United States should have an 
agency, as part' of the intelligence 
service, that performs covert tasks. 
After the Senate revelations of CIA 
horror stories, a group in Washing- 
ton argued that covert operations 
.were so incompatible with- the 
workings of a democratic society 
that the entire capability should be 
\ denied to the government. The CIA 
: would do little more* than collect 
and analyze intelligence. That posi- 
tion nowhaafew, if any, backers in . 

. Congress. It is certainly not reflect-* 
;ed in the: charter. . '* - . - 

But most congressional insiders 
say it is highly unlikely that S2284 
will be acted on this year. They be- 
lieve it will be^Moypihan's bill or 
nothing. The matter is just too com- 
plicated and sensitive in an election 
year, they say. . ■ . 

- Indeed, it has become an issue in 
. the presidential campaign. Former 
CIA Director George Bush, a Re- 
* publican candidate,/ has made 
strengthening the CIA a major part 
of his plan to improve U.S. foreign 
policy. Ronald Reagan, too, accuses- 
the Carter administration of not do- 
ing enough for the-CIA. Four years 
ago, controlling the CIA was thejj 
popular stand on the campaign cir- 
cuit. , 

An irony of the debate is that not 
; only have the conservatives gained 
the upper hand,, but some liberal 
stalwarts of the past have shifted. 
Chief among them is Vice President 
Walter. Mondale, who' served on the 
Senate committee that revealed 
many of the CIA abuses. At first 
Mondale- tried to use his position to 
draft a strong charter. At one point; 
when he felt the Carter administra- 
tion was not offering a comprehen- 
sive enough charter because of 
pressure from conservatives, he told 
his staff to stiffen the provisions, re- 
minding them who had won the 
election, according to one report. 

But the views of Mondale and 
other members of the Carter admin- 
istration have changed. Being in- 
ride the executive branch, they 
ave tended to be more sympathetic 
co the basic intelligence community- 
position — that stringent; rules and 
regulations will hamper the effec- 
tiveness of intelligence operations. 
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"We still think that it is important 
to have a charter,” said David Aaron, 
the deputy national security adviser 
to the President and formerly Mon- 
dale's staff representative on the in- 
telligence committee. "But it is 
important so the agency can operate 
again without the great uncertainty 
and caution that have characterized 
its actions since the investigations. It 
is an agency designed to take risks* 
and it has not been abie to dathat. It 
is time to close the books-onthe past 
episodes.” • . ■ , ? \ 4 

Sen. Walter Huddleston (D-Ky.), 
head of the Senate intelligence sub- 
committee drafting the charter leg- 
islation^ said he believes a new 
charter can be brought before Con- 
gress this year, but one that- is 
shorter and less complicated- than- 
the. current version. And ha says he 
believes he can block an attempt to 
pass only the Moynihan bill. He and 
others fear that if the Moynihan. bill 
passes, there will be no incentive to 
pass a more comprehensive charter. 
But mosf believe that Huddleston is 
too optimistic. 

Moynihan defends his aporoach, 
saying that if the CIA i 3 to function 
effectively at a time of great inter- 
national peril, those measures must 
be taken immediately and not be 
delayed by the long, drawn-out pro- 
cess of adopting a comprehensive 
charter. 

Aaron argues that even without a 
charter, in the last -three years the 
intelligence community and Con- 
gress have been able to establish an 
effective oversight relationship that 
has .ended the sort of abuses that 
had come to light* in committee 
heanngs, particularly those headed 
by Sen. Fraipk Church (D-Idaho). 
"Now,” Aaron said, "we have practi- 
cal experience to show that it can 
work without settling every detail 
into law.” 

- A . major point against the re- 
forms that is acknowledged fay 


Huddleston, Mondale and others is that the U S 1 
reform movement has had a chilling effect on- 

SS*thi. 1 Tr W -£i , S eI118 ^!? agencies that work 
h, L v/ te i? ates - CIA Director Stansfiald 
Turner, to hi3 frequent appearances before Con- 

to S+ * y3 a I rea r t eal of fi rst-hand intelligence 
U^ part3 0f £ e wo rld— Eastern Europe is) 
knowm to be one such area— is gathered by friend-] 
ly nations and shared with the United States. For- i 
[ ears tiiat their cooperation with-j 
y° lted State3 will be exposed has caused a 
cutback in such cooperation, Turner and other in- 

.citing 

. om C l a ^ er ’ too, has told Congress that some of the 
regulations and laws established following the 
. mV L e ?- isations have already hin- 
a t dlt ^ to act - administration 
L in wl 16 Hughes-RyanAct, which was aidopt- 
} n 1975 a^r revelations of the CIA’s covert 
undermimng|of the- Allende regime in Chile and 
the failure of former CIA Director Richard Helms 
to tell Congress the truth about- it. 

pt a ac t says no- funds may be spent By the 
LIA on covert operations abroad unless the presi- 
dent nnds the operation is "important” to national 
security and reports "in a timely fashion” to the 
appropriate - committees of Congress. The' resolu- 
tion forming the benate Intelligence Committee 
which, came into being as a result of the con*res/ 
sional investigations— after . the Hughes-Ryan 
law requires the CIA to keep the committee "ful- 
y and currently informed” of its activities, includ- 
ing sigmncant anticipated activities.” 

RrJ'in tv, th q fon ? atl0 j °/ intelligence committees; - 
first in the Senate and then in the House, the CIA 

Tb^ ?J ep0rt ^J lght “ngressional committee/ I 

The agency objects to that, saying it means that 

l 00 r mbers ° f £?£ 

told of covert activity, a number that greatly in- 
creases the possibility of a leak. In practice only a 
small percentage of the members of those Sriit 
committees are told of a covert operation because ■ 
the committees said either that they don’tiwSti 
the^ information - or that - only the chairman and I 
ranging minority member need be informed. Nev- 
ertheless, one of the administration’s main points 

^ to Umit inte %ence reporting 
to the two intelligence committees. That is an un- 
controversial provision in both Huddleston’s com- 

P Bu^thpn 1 l nd MoynihanVClA relief bill.” 

But the question of when the CIA must reDort 
an action is controversial. ‘Congress' is insisting 

t^ £to r Sr r T? ent ° f Pri ° r noti fi cati °n be writ- 

^^but^iie 01 ^ 1 ^ 63 Pri ° r notificat ion in all 
cases but one. The one exception is reDorted to 

have been the Canadian embassy’s housto* and 
thentransportmg of U.S. officials out of TehxS | 

We believe the so-called prior notice reauirp. J 
ls a fif^ct departure from the timely re- 
porting called for under Hughes-Rvan 99 Tn. , . • 
told a. Houee intelligence pSIffSenlE ” 
g. The administration favors alternative provi- 
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sichs which would confirm current oversight 
arrangements by requiring that the intelligence 
committees be kept fully and currently informed 
. . . Prior notice would be unwise because* it 
would hamper the president’s ability to deal with 
situations involving grave danger to personal 
safety or which necessitated the utmost speed and 
secrecy. It would also have a chilling effect upon 
the willingness of individuals and organizations 
to cooperate with, the United States in these en- 
deavors/’ v. 

Turner argues that such a statutory require- 
ment would also be an excessive intrusion by Con- 
gress into the president’s domain - under the 
Constitution. • " . 

Aspin, a former Pentagon official, reacted an- 
grily. He accused Turner and Carter of wanting to 
have things both ways— eliminating six commit- . 
tees from the reporting requirement and then not' 
having to tell the other two committees in .ad- 
vance about an action. /’We need real information 
to judge, and I would submit to you that informa- 
tion delayed is information denied,”'; Aspin said. 
He^, emphasized that Congress would not be able to 


the process would require briefings of outsiders, it 
might prevent, the CIA from such ridiculous oper- 
ations as the exploding cigar. ~ 

Other members of Ccmgress, familiar with the 
history of the CIA, note that a. delay in notifica- 
tion could mean the spending of millions of dollars 
on a major operation that might run counter to : 
the wishes of Congress and even counter to the 
administration’s foreign-policy goals. It is pointed., 
out that by- the time the Senate found out about 
the covert operation in Angola in 1975— after the 
Hughes-Ryan amendment was in effect— the CIA 
had helped organize a small army and prepared it 
for a role in the dvil war. . „ . - :* 

Because the? prior notification issue; is being 
formulated as a constitutional question, it might 
prove the most difficult on which to compromise, 
according to officials on both sides. Feelings are so 
high on the issue that after a recent meeting of’ 
the Council on Foreign Relations, a private orga- 
nization, Aspin and Aaron, formerly allies, got*-] 
. into a shouting match as the^-were leaving. 

Turner and - the administration also object 
strongly to a charter provision thatrany informa- 
tion requested by the intelligence committees be 
presented. The director claims that could compro- 
mise his duty, to protect CIA "sources and meth- - 
ods,” the heart of any Intelligence operation. Bute 
Congress fears that by not making the^require- / 
ment spedfic, it would create a loophole that 
might make effective overrighte impossible. 

CIA objections ta the Freedom of Information 
Act, - Huddleston and other charter proponents 
say, are not justified because there has not been a 
single instance in which either classified informa- 
tion or information damaging to national security 
has been released and because the law does not 
require the release of classified material.; Scholars 
and journalists argue that the information act has 
.been a valuable, tool in helping expose CIA 
abuses, such as illegal drug testing. But Turner 
says the possibility has frightened off foreign in- ] 
telligence agencies. ^ _ 


Even more controversial has-been the matter j 
of using journalists, clergymen and academics a3 } 
spies. The original Senate reform bill banned the i 
peacetime use by the CIA of full-time clergymen j 
or missionaries and prohibited the use of journal- \ 
ists or executives of news organizations. The lat- ; 
est version is much vaguer,, saying the CIA will 
protect the integrity and independence of U.S. in- 
stitutions. The bill does prohibit the CIA from us- 
ing those groups to- establish cover. That is one 
area in which Huddleston and Mondale have i 
changed their position and now support the intel- 
ligence community. ■ ' , ' - 

The criminal penalties for exposing CIA offi- ! 
cer5 are being attacked by civil libertarians as an 
^infringement on First Amendment freedom of 
‘ speech. Moynihan has amended his original bill— 
which would have subjected the press to criminal 
penalties for publishing officers’ names— because 
of constitutional questions. But in light of the ac- 
tivities of former CIA agent Philip Agee, who has 
published officers’ names, there is pressure to im- 
pose criminal penalties on current or former offi- 
cials who disclose classified information that 
reveals the identities of CIA officers. 

Berman of the .ACLU argues that the bill 
would allow government surveillance of American 
citizens at home or abroad simply because they 
may have information the government deems im- 
portant. It could, for instance, allow targeting of a 
member of the American Jewish Congress who 
traveled to Israel and tame back to the United * 
States to lobby Congress on the Mideast. The gov-, 
eminent could claim that the citizen was acting; 
on instructions from a foreign government and 
ask that his phone be tapped. 

' Aaron argues that the provision, still repre- 
sents progress, because under the charter and an 
. executive order issued by Carter in 1978, the gov- 
ernment would have to obtain a warrant and go 
through a process of judicial review. Before* the 
government was not subject to such a procedure. ’ 
Huddleston says he will block Moynihan’s bill 
in committee and try to bring an amended version 
of his own bill to the Senate floor by May. But it is 
far less certain that the House will be ready to acte 
- this year. And if it appears that a comprehensive 
.bill cannot be passed, there will be increased pres- 
sure to go with, the Moynihan approach. "But 
that,” Huddleston said, "will be giving the intelli- 
^'gence^commun^ ofethe^ 

sticks.” . . . . - . 
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By JOHN GILLINGHAM ’ 

E2|5Mhe CIA is back in the news, but, if it 
has its way, not for long. For it- is 
SI directing an intense campaign* to 
prevent, whenever, possible, public 
disclosure of its activities. If successful, , 
there will be no* further congressional 
investigations, nov; additional books by- 
researchers operating under the provisions 
of the Freedom of Information Act; and,, 
above ail, no more “kiss-and-tell" 
memoirs by former employees. • / 

In early February the CIA went to court 
to block publication of Dirty Work II: The 
CIA in Africa (Lyle Stuart, Secaucus, N.J.; • 
$20) only to learn that it was actually on 
sale in Washington, D.C., bookstores. 

A month ago ago it secured a Supreme 
Court ruling, since vehemently challenged, 
denying to former agent Frank Snepp 
royalties earned from the sale of Decent 
Interval , published in 1977, which: is t 
sharply critical of the agency's handling of 
the evacuation from Saigon; The 
divulgence of classified information was 
not an issue in the case but rather mere 
failure to submit the manuscript ; of the 
book to prior CIA censorship. In the 
opinion of numerous editorialists, the 
ruling points the way to legal recognition I 
of the government's power to exercise 
rights of proprietorship over information 
concerning its activities. 

The CIA has also recently gone to court, 
in a case still pending, to gain broad 
exemption from the requirements of the 
Freedom of Information Act of 1976, by 
which governmental agencies must 
disclose upon request records pertaining to 
individual Americans. Sen. Malcolm 
Wallop,.. R-Wyo:,;v has, in addition, 

■ introduced an agency-supported bill which, 
if passed, would exempt it entirely from 
the provisions of the act. ^ j v . r ■- 
Finally, the CIA has been lobbying for 
months in an effort to secure a rider to the 5 
proposed National Intelligence Act of 1980. , 

: If attached, it; would eliminate, 
specifically, the provisions of the law now 
in effect (the Hughes-Ryan Act), which 
requires the agency to report to no fewer 
than eight congressional committees. 
President Carter has strongly endorsed the 
CIA's position.. Another bill, proposed by 
Sen. Pat Moynahan, D-N.Y., would impose 
criminal penalties for the publication of 
either classified, material or filenames of 
agents still on duty. - 


| \ Philip Agee is the cause of the agency's 
i present agonies. The first “insider" to 
i defect ] to the public, his CIA Diary, 
published in *1974, recounts the daily 
activities of his 12-year career, spent 
mostly j in Latin America, as a “covert 
action officer." In exhaustive detail, the 
book supplies the names of agents and 
informants, describes operations and the 
strategies behind them, and analyzes their 
effects. | The book destroyed the myth that 
the CIA's main business is “intelligence 
gathering" and established beyond a doubt 
that it is indeed “dirty tricks," 
counterrevolution and subversion. 

jflk gee, now a virtual -fugitive, has 
continued his exposures of CIA 
.'JSfir^Sk operations and, in so doing, 
organized international networks of 
journalist collaborators, inside informants, 
and sympathizers. Dirty Work: The CIA in 
Western Europe (Lyle Stuart; $24.95) and 
Dirty Work II: The CIA in Africa are 
anthologies that present the results of their 
more important investigations. 

Recently, other former “insiders" have 
taken Agee's cue. Snepp's Decent Interval 
has already been mentioned. In Search of 
Enemies: A CIA Story (W.W. Norton & 
Co., N.Y.; $4.95 paperbback), by John 
Stockwell, former chief of the Angola Task 
Force, [ provides a history of our 
involvement there. Finally, John Marks, a 
former Foreign Service officer, tells the 
story of j agency brainwashing projects in 
• The Search for the ‘Manchurian 
Candidate 9 : The CIA and Mind Control 
(McGraw-Hill, N.Y.; $4.95 paperback). 

“Dirty Work: The CIA in Western 
Europe has the bulk and appearance of a 
metropolitan telephone- directory. It 
presents’ some 30 articles together with a 
“reference section" of 350 yellow pages. 
The latter consists of a “Who's Who?" 
listing biographical data — often including j 
the present address and telephone ! 
number!] — of every known CIA agent in ; 
Europe. For the additional convenience of 1 
the user, a “Who's Where?" is also t 
included] listing agents by station. These I 


lists, compiled with the aid of official State 
Department publications, present 
persuasive evidence indeed of the 
massiveness of CIA operations in Western 
Europe. 

The articles themselves, all of which 
contain; valuable information, differ 
greatly in scope and quality. Most of them 
are by Agee and his close associates; the 
others (on the whole the more interesting) 

( are reprints from European: news 
S magazines. It probably goes- without 
! saying that they are all highly critical of 
the agency and its works. 

The book is, at the very least, extremely 
informative. For starters: It provides 
estimates of CIA expenditures in Europe, 
bares its organizational structures, 
exposes its modus operand! in several 
specific cases, describes its techniques of 
press manipulation and self-financing, and 
examines the impact of certain past 
operations on the political development of 
individual nations. • 

S3 f the book has a shortcoming, it is in the 
H failure of the editors to provide 

summations of CIA priorities, ,the 
extent to which it has been in a position to 
achieve them, and the actual degree of its 
success. One is in fact left wondering: Do 
; CIA activities in Europe amount to a giant 
folly fraudulently foisted on the U.S.- 
taxpayer as being essential to the national 
security? Or are they a fundamental threat 
to its freedom — and ours? 

Dirty Work II: The CIA in Africa, with 
a format similar, to its predecessor,, 
contains articles dealing with the roles of 
U.S., European and “settler state" 
intelligence services, CIA methods, and its 
operations in various regions. Although of 
immense informational value, the volume 
lacks editorial focus. The significance of 
the material it presents is thus somewhat 
blurred. . | ... 

It soon r however, becomes clear from 
the text that today “covert action" is of far 
greater importance in . the emerging 
nations of the Third World than in Europe. 
Intelligence services do in fact have it in 
their power to set up or topple African 
governments and, as . the evidence 
presented in the book amply demonstrates, 
they are actively engaged in the business 
of doing so. The CIA's complicity in the 
assassination of the Congolese 
“revolutionary" Patrice Lumumba has 
long been a matter of public knowledge. 
Dirty Work //discusses it at length, as it 
does the larger issue of the agency's 
continued involvement in the internal, 
affairs of the Congo (now Zaire). . 4 •; (' 

The book performs a particularly 
valuable service in revealing CIA plans 
and plots in less familiar regions of Africa r 
in the Enclave of Cabinda, Rwanda- 
Burundi,: Guinea, Ghana, Angola, and 
Uganda. The CIA is everywhere — or at 
least would like to be. ^ ^ 
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Nonetheless, the volume unintentionally 
leaves the reader with a distinct 
impression that in Africa we are at best, 
novices. The former colonial powers and 
the “settler states/' whose involvement in 
African affairs is long and deep, have at 
their disposal much more substantial 
security forces than ours. 

In South Africa, the CIA's role is 
basically limited to maintaining liaison 
with the dreaded and efficient secret police 1 
organization BOSS. Until 1974, a similar 
relationship existed in Mozambique and 
Angola with Salazar's brutal PIDE. 

The French are well-ensconced in most 
of their former colonies, indeed to the 
extent that the term “covert” hardly 
applies to their operations. Foreign Legion , 
brigades, stationed locally, prop up the 
rule of more than one African dictator. 
SDECE, the French security service, . 
maintains cadres to recruit and supply - 
mercenary armies at short notice. It has i 
also proved itself demonstrably efficient in •: 
arranging for the removal of undesirable^ 
politicians, ;to wit the recent fate of • 
Emperor Jean-Bedel Bokassa. The 
conclusion is inescapable that, in Africa, 
the^ CIA operates, on the whole, at the 
sufferance of the European and “settler 
state” security forces: They, in short, call- 
most of the shots. * . / r 

Apparently to avoid excessive 
dependence on them, the CIA has, as 
related in several articles, engaged in a 
major effort of its own to build bridges to- 
promising future African political leaders. 
Most of this activity is /‘soft-core,” 
relatively inoffensive in and of itself. It 
includes sponsorship of training institutes, 
for union organizers, the provision of 
-research support of various kinds, 
payments for trips abroad, and the award 
of scholarships. The agency has also, 
endeavored, apparently with indifferent 
success, to recruit both prominent black 
Americans and “academic liberals” for 
use as fronts and contact men with African 
politicians. Such efforts have the 
unfortunate effect of casting doubt on the 
general credibility of U.S. scholars. Let it 
be added, however, that the same reproach 
can be made with regard to- one uf the 
articles in the volume. It- stigmatizes 
several U.S. Africanists with - CIA 
associations without producing a shred of 
evidence to support such? charges and 
merely because, to the author, the topics of 
their investigations appeared to be 
suspect.. ■ -• 

What, then, is the CIA- actually up to in 
Africa? If John Stockweil is to be believed; 
even the agency itself does not know the 
answer. 3 '■ * • f tv ; 

His book, a history of oUr ill-fated 1 
Angolan intervention, presents the first 
“case study” of a CIA operation. It 
explains throughly and in gripping detail 
why it was launched,. how .it was handled j 
and what became of it. ;‘t , f i 

The CIA got involved, he tells^us,. 


because Henry Kissinger decided in the 
aftermath of the Vietnam debacle that the 
United States would not hand the Soviets 
any more easy victories. Thus, in Angola, 
due for independence in October 1975, we 
were to oppose the formation of a 
government by the MPLA, which had 
received military assistance from various 
Soviet bloc nations. The purpose of the 
operation was to build up the political and 
military power of two competing factions, 
each replete with “revolutionary” 
leadership and a rag-tag army. Our aid 
was to be given in quantities sufficient for 
them to stave off the MPLA rather than 
defeat it. The Kissinger policy had, in 
short, a “no-win” rationale; it was 
conceived as a holding action; Neither 
Stockweil nor his CIA associates expected 
;the Angola operation to be anything but a 
• failure. ■ 'y. • 

T he actual results were even worse. 
By pumping vast quantities of 
money and munitions into Angola, 
the CIA transformed a tribal dispute into a 
?. great-power confrontation involving 
surrogate warfare and costing tens of 
thousands of African lives. As for the 
“Marxism” of the MPLA, it ha s not, a s 
Stockweil points out *Xand as reported in 
“Fortune” magazine two weeks ago!) 
prevented it from cultivating good working 
relationships with U.S. corporations. Gulf 
Oil above all. The royalties of the latter to 
the MPLA,: now the recognized 
government of Angola, exceed by five 
times the amounts the CIA paid out to its 
opponents! The intervention, it seems, was 
completely unnecessary. It can be said to 
have benefited only the likes of the 
French/SDECE mercenary Bob Denard, 
who collected payment of $500,000 for the 
recruitment of a phantom army. 

In The Search for the * Manchurian 
Candidate’: The CIA and Mind Control , 
John Marks, writing from material made 
available under- the Freedom of 
Information Act, exposes another episode 
in its history which the CIA would just as 
soon have us forget: the experimentation 
of the 1950s and early 1960s with techniques 
of behavior modification. The effort 
included both work in the lab (on-site as 
well as at various universities) and in the 
field. It ran- the- gamut from the 
psychological (hypnosis and electro-shock 
therapy), through the pharmacological 
(peyote, LSD4 etc.) . to the sexual. CIA 
researchers, according to Marks, hoped, 
first, to develop some, kincL of /'truth 


serum” and, ultimately, the power to j 
command agents to act like robots<. 

Some of the experiments were simply*} 
ludicrous. To test the uses of sex as a j 
“truth serum,” a “crash-pad” was set up j 
in San Francisco’s “Beatnik-land.” j 
Prostitutes were recruited to lure to it I 
unwary derelicts, flakes, and 
conventioneers. Once there, they would be ; 
plied with booze and dope, then enticed ; 
into bed, while CIA operatives, note pads 
in hand, observed “the action” through I 
strategically placed peepholes and one- 1 
way mirrors. On the basis of these ; 
observations, the CIA rejected the idea 
that a man could be forced to tell the truth 
by an agonizing; prolongation of the 
approach to the moment of sexual climax 
— here, apparently, finding corroboration 
for the intelligence adage that a man 
undergoing torture will say almost 
anything. It concluded instead that j 
because “rapport” had to be achieved ! 
between prostitute-recruit and “target,” j 
the best time to begin questioning was over j 
the post-coital cigarette. 

Other operations had far more chilling 1 
consequences. The agency's lavish /unding i 
of LSD research spread knowledge of the 
drug from the laboratory to the academic ; 

. community, from which it soon reached ; 
"the teen-age public. As Marks puts it (p. I 
120), “No one could enter the world of i 
psychedelics without first passing,* 
unaware, through doors opened by the ! 
agency. It would be the supreme irony that j 
the CIA’s enormous search for weapons j 
among drugs — fueled by the hopes that 1 
spies could, like Dr. Frankenstein, control ! 
life with genius and machines — would 
wind up helping to create the wandering, 
uncontrollable minds of the 
counterculture.” 

The CIA now dismisses its mind-control ! 
experimentation as the unfortunate work ! 
of “rotten apples” — a few dirty-minded 
Boy Scouts and the occasional Strangelove 
on the staff,— offering assurances that 
nothing similar is still underfoot. But how 
does one know for sure? And what dangers 
lurk if all access to information concerning 
: its operations is restricted?" 

Those who argue that * the national 
security requires giving free rein to the^ 
CIA tell us that the agency is demoralized. 
The accusing finger is pointed directly at ! 
Agee, and others, for providing “Yellow ! 
Page” ' listings of operatives. But CIA ! 
stations have long existed in a gray, semi- j 
secret demimonde. 
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No f the source of demoralization is the : 
) CIA's own [incompetence. At least three \ 
recent chiefs of the agency — Adm. ; 
Stansfield {Turner, George Bush, and : 
James SchJesinger — have attempted to 
deal with it [through large-scale dismissals 
: in the “covert action" branch. The public ; 
has got wind of the problem through the i 
CIA’s repeated failures- — by this time 
endemic — j to provide the president with 
timely warnings of the major political and 
military events of the past 30 years. 

What the] books by Snepp, Agee and his 
■ group, Stockwel), and Marks reveal is that 
the CIA has, and is, intervening in the 
social and political processes of a world it 
fundamentally does not understand, on the 
. basis of a rationale which has long outlived 
its usefulness, often with consequences it 
cannot foresee, and with a refusal to make 
-amends. | 

The national security may well indeed 
require not {loosening the public reins on 
the CIA but tightening them. | 

John Gillingham teaches history at i 
UMSL and 'is a FeJlow at the Center for 
International Studies there. 
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Workers man consoles in the operations center the for information transmitted to the CIA- daily from - - j 

» CIA s headquarters. This is the central gathering point agents around the world. -. . -.-- . -J 
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i ' The CIA seems- to be taking full 
advantage of its new court-affirmed 
*V empower to censor. v 2 . 

- , CIA officials have stalled the print- 

s.ing of a book, called “Ropes of Sand 
■ . — America’s Failure in the Middle 
East,” in order to review those pas- 
_ '"sages that deal with the agency... 

Interestingly, the book was written 
„ by a man who may never have been a 
" CIA employe and who may not have 
3 *; signed the CIA employment contract 
requiring pre-publication review. 

Wilbur Eveland, the author, says he 
•j never formally joined the agency. He 
was detached from the staff of the 
- National Security Council at the 
V. White House to serve as the late CIA 
director Allen Dulles’ principal re- 
presentative in the Middle East in the 
’" late 1950s. ' ; „ 

; Mr. Eveland says he doesn’t even 
^ remember signing a promise to sub- 
: I.mit his writings for approval before 
1 " publication. Of course, it should be 
."easy for the CIA to prove he did sign 
. 1 ; the contract just by producing a copy 
: -;.of it, something Mr. , Eveland has 
& r asked the agency to do. But, alas, the 


The Eveland case confirms our 
worst fears about the implications of 
February’s U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion in a case involving former CIA 
officer Frank W. Snepp. ' 

The court ruled against Mr. Snepp 
for failing to get CIA clearance be- 
fore publishing his book, “Decent In- 
terval,” as he had agreed to do by 
contact. The book contained no clas- 
sified information. 

That decisioh gave the government 
too much power to restrict the re- 
lease of any information by employes 
and former employes. 

Further; the decision was written 
so broadly it could presumably 'be 
used to censor anyone who had ac- 
cess to classified sources and materi- 
als of any government agency. Its 
language suggested that the contract 
wasn’t even necessary for the CIA to 
try to stop publication of Mr. Snepp’s 
book. 

As Mr. Eveland has discovered, the 
CIA now thinks it has the right to 
override an author’s freedom of 


\ CIA says its secrecy agreement is it- speech and to exercise prior restraint 

\self too secret to reveal — at least under the most dubious of 

| 3|or now. circumstances. 
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The student newspaper'at the College of William 
and Mary obtained documents showing the CIA 
monitered activities on\ campus during the late 
’60s and early 70s. : j " 


Documents obtained by the student newspaper 
at the College of William and Mary show the Cen- 
tral Intelligence 1 Agericy conducted a covert 
information-gathering operation on the college 
campus during the turbulent late 1960s and early - 
1970s. :> , ! ' 

CIA files obtained by|the newspaper, the Flat 
Hat, under the Freedom pi Information Act show j 
that an unidentified informant regularly re- .. j 
ported to the CIA on ‘'dissident” activities and j 

incidents on campus? [ • - - 

The Flat Hat quoted an unidentifid CIA em- 
ployee as saying-the agency's activities at Wil- • 
liam and Mary were part of "Project Resistance" 
and the companion “Memmac” operation — na- 
tionwide efforts to monitor extemist activity. 
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By JAMES 5CHACHTER 
and SHERYL MCCARTHY 


The Central Intelligence ; Agency (apparently 
conducted research projects at Columbia Universi- 
ty in the 1950s and 1960s, employing the services 
of university faculty and students and sometimes 
using supposedly: independent organizations as 
fronts for CIA funding. In most eases[the faculty 
and students were unaware that they were working 
for the intelligence agency;;-and that a CIA 
employe served as director of one of the projects. 

These disclosures were culled from thousands of 
pages of -CIA documents that were recently obtained by 
Columbia students under the Freedom ofj Information 
Act. They appear in a current series of articles in-the 
Columbia Daily Spectator, the student newspaper, and 
paint a fuller picture of the extent of CIA covert and 
overt activities , at the university than hall previously 
been disclosed. ■ ■ j . 

A Columbia spokesman described the recent disclo- 
sures as “interesting ,” and noted that Jin 1978 the 
University Senate adopted guidelines designed to pre- 
vent such clandestine use of university resources by 
outside groups. He would not comment on the specific 
allegations. | 

Issuance of the guidelines followed the CIA disclo- 
sure in 1977 that Columbia was one of 86 institutions 
where secret research in mind control techniques was 
conducted between 1953 and 1964. The guidelines require 

that all organizations who wish to fund programs, 
recruit students, engage in consulting activities at the 
university or use the university’s name! must do so 
openiy and must identify the source of their funds. 

\ . .. 'We've taken action' j; ‘ "'V 

“ What I’m saying is that we’ve taken action to deal 
with this kind of thing,” the spokesman said! yesterday. 

The documents reportedly reveal : "1; ~ 7^ " 

That from 1956 to 1969 Thad Alton, a CIA employe, 
directed the National Incomes Project | orr Eastern 
Europe in Columbia’s School of International' Affairs. 
Financed by a $535,000 grant from the CrX, the project 
• involved doctoral and post-doctoral students- in a study* - 
of the economic development of Eastern European 
countries after World War II. a - ^ 

In 1967,; university officials publicly revealed the 
CIA’s sponsorship of the project; but even then universi- 
ty officials may not have known that theiproject was 
“under agency control and headed by an agency emp- 
loye,” as one recently acquired CIA document indicates. 

In 1957 and 1958, the CIA financed research into 
trends in modern scientific breakthroughs' at Teachers 
College, an affiliate of Columbia: The agency gave $4,000 
fellowships to each of five doctoral students, who were 
told "that, the grants Were from the Office of Naval 
Research. But the documents show that the Teachers 
College professor who solicited the grants knew they 
were from the CIA. , -j *: 


A sixth^ student involved in* the projectjRobert^ 


Scidmore, was identified in the documents as a CIA 
employe. The project was part of a larger CIA investiga- 
tion into Soviet scientific developments. ' ’7 ; 

The documents show further that in 1952 the CIA 
used the National Science Foundation, a major research 
and educational organization, as a cover to channel a 
$40,000 research grant to Columbia. The money was used 
to fund the development of a Russian-English scientific 
dictionary. The documents show that the dictionary was 
needed by the CIA to help the agency interpret Soviet 

scientific developments. . ^ T ~’V. - 

The CIA also paid $3,000 to Columbia's Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute at Columbia Presbyterian Hospital 
to finance a study on Hungarian refugees. The exact 
nature of the study was not revealed, but the money was 
channeled to the university through the Human Ecology 
Fundran organization that has been revealed by a U.S. 
Senate committee as being the cover agency through 
which the CIA* financed mind control studies- in the- 
1950s and *60s. ' 77 . 

The Columbia studies resulted in published books, 
articles and reports, none of them classified materials, 
although Scidmore's report on the Teachers- College 
project became classified. But the material was helpful 
to the CIA in its own activities. 

The articles also reveal that in 1977 a Columbia 
graduate, then a CIA employe, visited the campus to 
: secretly recruit promising students to become foreign' 
language specialists for the agency. The CIA employe 
■ talked with two department heads and received the 
. -names of three students from one of therm 
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■ '--.wraaj 

by Jennifer iMcBrMe. ^ $ 
Flat HatAsst; News Editor/ iij 
•The^fcentral**: Intelligence' 
Agency, conducted a -covert 
iniormatfon-gathering operation 
on the William ; and / Mary 
campus* in. the late 1960s and 
early 1970s- according^; to - an 
agencydilerecently obtained by 
The Flair Hai^The file which the 

C newspaper, had soughdfor ’two 
^rs under .the Freedom; of 
jrmatioitrAcK FOIAr shows 
rtia U an unidentified' informant 
made regular reports to the CIA 
on "dissident”/ activities and 
what he perceived* /as 
threa teriing^radicalism: at the 
College; *;r *■> -7' - 

The CIA's activities here were 
: partof PROJECT - ? ./*•• *i0- 

RESISTANCE . ( and/^a 

com panion program, 
MERR1MA07 a national effort: 
“to momter extremisi activity 
against the- agency/' Explained: 1 
an employees of/ the* agency’s? 
Information and.^'Priyacy 
Di vision^whoAasked To. remain 
anonymous^-The GLATeared that 
“someone-#was /trying to 
overthrow the government’ and 
that- dissident ' student* groups 
mightA:" be supported-,- by- 
Communists, he claimed.- The 
employ eevconceded: that Fin 
retrospect -. most student 
activism "did mot pose a ? threat” 
to national security. > . £ , 



More specifically] PROJECT 
RESISTANCE F: : .aimed at 

“predicting violence or 

harassment- that might/affect 
agency recruiters on campus,” ’ 
sa i d -..Ca thy * P h erson, ^an 
employee in } CIA's oipubiic 
F relations;^- This . came^iin the 

• aftermath of a-1968j bombing, of 
the agency.'s ; recruiting office at 
the University; of j Michigan: 
Pherson said that the- CIA/ acted 
under pressure from the ' White 
House and “if we'fe guilty of 

■ anything" it's of [following 
orders.”,: She also ! noted that 
vague wording in the CIA 
Charter left some doubt "as, to 
; what the agency could or could 
not legally do^ y: j ; • / ‘-/C 

f Such an explanation of the CIA . 
presence is - ^far-fetched'^; 
responded J. Wilfor ( d Lambert, 
vice president of student affairsj^i 
during the^ activist periods; 
Lambert- - said^ that:! if' he had 
5 known thaL a; CIA - informant 
operated on campus he ^ would 
: simply have told the agency “We- 
are not a ware of a need for yourf 
[services^;, j . ’■f;: 

?*; The existence of the file* 
^vindicate&^eyeral ^faculty^ 
l members/ and ^s tudent Readers' 
whawere scoffed at for believing* 

; that - they were being watched- 
“This is proof | that eveni 
paranoids * have - j enemies/^ 

• commented Professor of History^ 
Edward Crapol as hie examined* 
a copy off the file- While almost* 
no one contacted by The Flat Haf 
expressed- disbelief- at. theXIA’s: 

i 

l l 


actions, Nancy Terrill, president" 
of theSA in 1969-70 said that ‘-the 
lack of surprise doesn’t lessen 
"the anger/.' >- ; .F •• ‘ -■ 

Substantial portions of the file 
T including one five-page general 
assessment of William -and 
Mary) have been blacked out by 
the CIA;/ The agency : claimed 
exemptions under, t the* FOLA: 
Which permit the withholding of 
information related to- national 
security and the protection of the 
CIA’s sources and methods. In 
addition, names of suspect 
■ professors- were withheld 
because A their . release would 
constitute fc ‘a clearly 
unwarranted invasion of 
personal privacy.” 

- CIA officials were reluctant to 
discuss the details of PROJECT 
RESISTANCE with The Flat 
'Hat. The anonymous employee 
pointed out that the- FOIA 
merely requires the agency to 
furnish-* documents, not*’ to 
provide interpretations or - draw 
Inferences/ from the material. : 

The report estimated the 1970 
radical population at William 
and* Mhry > to include ten 
professors- and' less than 200 
students out of a student body of 
3,80Ur The activities of the 
campus “dissident” group SAM, 
Student ’ Action . Movement 
(which "according to the 
informant had the active support 
of three or four “weirdo 
professors" along* with tacit 
backing of others), are outlined 
for late 1969 and early 1970. 
“Attachments” to the CIA file 
include a warning about draft 
board' strangulation, "a .list of 
demands: made by students at 


the College in a “peace action 
strike’C/which followed Kent 
State, and a* letter from \a 
Student Association president 
addressed: to Dean Lambert: 

Noteworthy events at the 
College in April 1970 were j 
several fires (one set to a state- I 
s owned vehicle); “almost daily” 
telephone fire and bomb threats 
* made / : to the College 
switchboard, verbal threats of 
5 use of bombings and Molotov 
cocktails received by the; 
president; student pickets, and 
two sit-ins. Lambert seriously 
questioned the- accuracy of the - 
report, saying that he cannot ; 
recall several of the fires and 
that he- “would have known j 
about it-, if the switchboard had* i 
received daily threats.” " v .V 

Carson Barnes, former dean of 
students, and according to the) 
file, “the center of resistance to 
the //radical . left,.”..- does 
remember that “several fires of* i 
a highly suspicious nature were I 
set” and : diat ■ the State Fire! 
Marshal 1 v was called/; to | 
investigate; However;; he does j 
not know whether two students j 
apprehended in the* case were I 
known- sympathizers* of the 
dissidents; ~ 

; The inl’omanf concluded j 
April 1970 analysis. by predicting ; 
tha t" ‘ theC oil t^geof Williamand 
Mary>^wiJI^iindergb ; severe; 
ferment / and I disorder ;; in; the j 
coming year regardless- of the j 
national*/ scbn^ bechu&e^ the- 
radical elements* control /nibsl j 
student functions.” The Student: ! 

/Government* Association- and; { 
The FlatAHatrwere cited as. 1 
major I 


I 
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Nancy Terrill, described the 
forecasr as “amazing and 
ironic.” Instead of a severe 
ferment; “a general malaise” 
took over the campus in the fall 
of 1970, she said. Students sensed 
that “nobody was listening, that 
we were going nowhere.” 

Winn Legerton, SA president 
1970-1971, objected to the CIA’s 
portrayal of student protests as 
part of a cohesive force when she 
saw them more as “individual 
actions in different groupings.” 

David Jones* professor of 
philosophy and 5 by , hisr own 
admission, probably one; o£ the 
CIA’s “weirdo professors,” said 
that., the ‘“severe ferment” 
statement and the general threat 
mentality^ pervasive in - the 
report! "indicate that?**, the 
"informant was trying to justify 
his salary ,””The typicaL William 
and Mary protest was respectful 
and low-key- (such as a- silent 
peace vigil);' in keeping with the 
conservative background of the 
students. In addition* Jones 
noted that student activism here 
was directed more at loosening 
women’s ^curfews and dress 
codes than at protesting, the 
Vietnam Wan : :1 

An exception to this occurred 
in November 1969 when several 
students collected signatures on 
anti-war. petitions at;; the 
Williamsburg Shopping Center. 
They were confronted by two 
barbers-^ .'from v Zuzma’s 
barbershop who questioned their 
patriotism, then proceeded to hit 
them and tear up their petitions. 

At one jtime during the 
dissident erar; Jones, a member 
of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, suspected that his phone 
was tappet^ and that * his - mail 
was being: opened, A friend on 
the police fotce advised him that 
‘•the spooks- were after him:”- ; 

• yi-r 

Jones^and other" dissenters 
were almost certain* that an 
intelligence- agency was spying' 
on campus^although at the time; 
most believed thatr it was the 
FBI. oc Army intelligence; They ; 
presumed that the CIA limited 
its activities foreign 

countries, as is called for in its 
charter Crapol says thafc'Mt was- 
a standard joke at meetings — to 
try to figure out- who^ thej^FBI 
man was. ^ 

Sometimes this^was'not? 
difficult 'f. Jones- recalled , one 
draft coupling session where a* 


man dressed in a grey suit ~j 
with a pair of handcuffs partially 
hanging out of his pocket — sat 
in the back row. When asked to 
identify himself, the man neither 
spoke nor moved. 

Jones started draft counseling 
on campus not as an attempt to 
force students to make a certain 
moral judgment on the war,; but 
rather to “inform, them of their, 
rights and^options ..under^the 
Selective/; Service Act? • Mpstjj 
people who came in sought some! 
"gimmick in our. bag of tricks^ 
to: defer: them, * Jones saicL. Foi^j 
example, somepeople. would ask! 
if ; their hemorrhoids would gqt| 
them, exempteci;'•i:.•:^ ! 5^:5 ^ ^^a , 
^Although Jones was already£rf 
tenuredmember of the faculty ini 
the spring of 1969, his contract ^ 
aiong.withVone other- faculty 
member’s^—^was^. withheld 
because: President Paschal! felt 
thatr he^ may have undulyj 
influenced a sophomore cadet to 
ijesign-^-from " ROTC* i.Thej 
contracts were issued after the 
faculty showed a- ^decisive 


Other- information contained 
m the file indicates that the CIA 
informant was a person closely 
connected r with the- College 
; administration: v Specifically,. ai 
" copy of a May 1970 letter that SAj 
President A Legerton wrote to 
Lambert appeared with the CIA 
documents^ The letter advised 
Lambert that several groups — 
including the : Committee for a 
;New:^Congress;^the^Draft 
1 Counseling Committee, v and the 
Committee? on ^Peace- Action 
Coordina tion ^^would: have' 
facces^'^to^^the^S tuden t 
CAssociatiorfg6ffice3> iri/^the 
C^mpus^-Genter-overithe 


5’ Lambert strongly denied that 
he passed Legerton’s letter: to 
the CIA and noted that it could 
have been" leaked by; any of 
seven other administrators whn 
/also- received ' copies? Barnes, 
one of the seven, believes that 
the letter was provided to the 
CIA by someone outside • the 
/administration who obtained a 
copy from Legerton. ;. l 


Very few persons contacted by 
The Plat Hat could even 
remember the New Congress or 
Peace Action Committees 
mentioned in Legerton s letter. 
By contrast,, the events of a 
“dorm-in” , sponsored : .Jn| 
November— 1970 i by-SAM^are 
vi vi d ly reca 1 1 ed. VA Female 

students visited . in! male dorms 
in defiance of College policy, and 
Barhes. was given responsibility 
for:? dealirigrrwith ; the protest. 
Lambert said that the President 
had not consulted him regarding 
; appropriate:response to the 
. “dorm-in” and that he had heard 
.V about it. over.the campus radio; 

£ On e ^sentence from ' the ;CIA 
l repor t jon the event 'commands 
| special attention:?? 

I The* informant .V- said • that 
£;females-’ r are? prohibited 'by 
^-regulation from* entering male 
“.dormitories and that during this 
^visit-in the various deans of the 
College had made inspections of 
•the ’- dormitories; ■ identified- 
. persons involved and "cleared 
them out^as we: went along.”. 

"Ij One- possible’ reading of the; 
sentence is that the “we” refers 
: .fo the deans, that the informant*: 
.was present during the dorm-in? 
/and that ;; he : ; counted himself:;; 
among the “we” of the sentence. ri 
.The -■ unidentified - CIA : official i 


r,\ 


Last week -.youL had head 
football coach Lous Holtz for 


your speaker.. He Had a losing 
record of 15-7 this season. Most of 
you know I suspended ten 
students about 'a- month ago and 
all ten are still on . campus^ 
Therefore, I should remind you 
that my record is 0-1.0 so far and 
the season is not yeV oven > i; 


I 


'shid ?that??J“a treasonable j 
inference could be drawn that*] 
*ttie infoirihanttyasCa^ dean or-] 
assistant dean at; the College.*” 
^Crapol said ; that' in view of. 
Barnes’s strong opposition to the; 
liberalizing movement and his 
attacks on faculty and students 
one could make “a reasonable 
inference that^it was Barnes 
himself.” Other * sources 
speculate that the informer may 
have, been an assistant to 
Barnes. / \ j 

. Barnes denied that he had any 
contact with the CIA, He pointed 
out that _ the wording of the 
quotation does not represent 
typical language for a dean and 
more importantly • that the 
information is* inaccurate. 
Students were not actually 
/cleared out, he said, but were 
read _ a; statement - informing 
-! them that they Were violating 
college regulations and that they 
.had ten minutes to comply, 
under pain of suspension. ! ; .^ 
K; The event stirred considerable 
•-community j: ; attention and! 
j Barnes incorporated it . into an : 
unusual^analogy_ an : a speech ii 
• before the _ Williamsburg t! 
; Kiwanis Club a fev^ weeks later.'H 


.^Barnes went on ^comment 
that the “inaccurate, unethical, 
and .misleading” Flat Hat could 
get no worse “although it seeks 
to disprove this week by week.” j 
>The speech further? alienated ; 
Barnes from r th&v- College 
community; Barnes said that in 
the end he “was given another-] 
job,*! as Director of the Office of 
Special Programs and that this I 
"was probably a good thing.” He | 
^maintained that he. had been ] 
"thrust, in the middle”; between j 
overly ^restrictive regulations ! 
and-students who clamored for ; 
quick changes. He said that he * 
" daily V;feltas. if he was doing ! 
someone eise’s dirty work in the • 
: often *“ a rb i tra ry ; capricious ] 
/activity” , of ; enforcing curfew j 
:: niies. 'Vi 

^ C x a p- o 1 ; h owev e r j 

perceived Baimes - notA to : be j 
reluctantly enforcing severe 
social ^ regulations but Uo " be 
pursuing his job “with al good 
deal of vigor and enthusiasm,” ] 
Crapoi ' said thatA it is j 
"constructive” for The Flat Hat ! 
to “rake over the coals”, and ; 
inform the college community of 
CIA ac tivi ties such as PROJ ECT 
KESlSTANCE..He declared that 
“spying Aor ! prying ^is an 
aiiathema” and pointed to “the 
V paradox that, an ^agency 
: supposedly ~.l protecting; ! our ; 
.liberty/ is;; actually . subverting 
Crapoi is. particularly ; 
/disturbed. ;.f at the. j . file’s 

presumption that “there is an 
/orthodoxy, V ; an ^accepted:! 
; standard”::., to which . every :: 
//American . should adhere, 

suggested /Uiat a good:] 
’^slogan I; for.:, the. Am erica n j 
rEmpir]e/; would be that “the sun^j 
- never sets on the activities of the . 
rciAJ.Ti Although the agency 
I; claims&A- that - . PROJECT 
' HEB 1STANCE was/; terminated • 
in 1974, Crapot believes that the 
vClA-:“isv: stilt V at: , the same 
/games? - He is worried about 
* moves, in . Congress .. which he 
believes will restore greater 






,sS> 
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power to the CIA and limit the 1 
number - of Congressional 
^committees with \ oversight 
responsibilities for the agency* • 
o u g 1 a s Rendleman, 
professor of law v at Marshall- 


• Wythe- School of Law also sees 


.problems with S.2284, the Senate 
j National - Intelligence^ Act of. 
viDttO. -Testifying belore , the 
Senate Select Committee r : on 


Intelligence, he pointed out that 
the bill as currently written does 
not guarantee the integrity and 
independence of higher 
educatin’ and does not prohibit 
certain-activities (such as covert 
information-gathering ; and 
covert| recruitment) which 
clearly ^ violate the moral 
standards of a university. 

Crappl said that the idea of a 
CIA presence at William and 
Mary ^grows more horrendous” 
the longer that one thinks about 
it, but he said that the informant 
hi mseii is "a sad or ra ther 
pathetic figure;” ^ 





Terrill simply said, * fc it sounds 
like Nixon.” * . : - 






Jocoo *©« photo 

David Jones, Professor 
of Philosophy.;^' - * : I-'iW.. ... 


1 ;..-.’... r - . .v . Joeobson photo 

i ,Ed Crapol,. Professor of > 

History. -v ‘ 

"Professors Crapol end Jones were probably among 
rir-the^ 10 professors identified as supporters of the radical 
left by the CIA file. ?. 7 ' 


Former Dean of Men Cars%/H^Barnes is shown ^ 

above with other dean^ patrojling o men s dorm on- the-^ 
da* of the 1970 ;dorm .in/ Barnes- was described as 
"intelligent, capable, perceptive^and; most importantly 
accurate” in the CIA summer* of anj anonymous- 
informant's -reports*. Barnes denied knowledge of the- 
.CIA's activities. ’ 



One of the^biggesf' threat* perceived-, by the CIA - 
was the Studied Xctiorv Movement; (SAM ) s ho w rra bo ve ? j 
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Soviet Officials 
Get Entangled 
In Their Tape 


By CRAIG R* WHITNEY 

Spedai to Tbs New York Times 

MOSCOW, April 21 — The difference 
between the Soviet Union today and the 
Soviet Union under Stalin, a Russian poet 
remarked recently, is confusion: What 
Stalin wanted happened. Today the vast 
Soviet bureaucracy often pursues contra- 
dictoryaims. 

Hakan Nilsson, the correspondent here 
for Swedish Television and Radio, discov- 
ered the meaning of this observation re- 
cently when he was suddenly in deep trou- 
ble with one bureau for visiting a “forbid- 
den zone” to which another bureau had 
taken him. 

Seeking an account of the situation of 
Soviet women, Mr. Nilsson, who arrived 
in Moscow only a few months ago, wanted 
to film an ordinary Soviet woman at 
work, at home and at the daily ordeal of 
shopping. 

Even such innocuous projects can be 
undertaken only through official chan- 
nels, so Mr. Nilsson asked the State Radio 
and Television Committee to pick an “or^ 
dinary” woman for him and arrange per- 
mission for the filming. 

Weeks went by. Finally a letter came 
granting permission. The authorities 
designated a hairdresser who had won 
several competitions for work in her field 
at her typical Soviet salon, a shabby 
place in central Moscow. 

Approval From the Top 

Mr. Nilsson was told that the letter had 
been signed by the head of the State 
Radio and Television Committee himself. 
It authorized Mr. Nilsson to begin work 
with the help of an employee of the com- 
mittee, a Comrade Vamba Kapp, who 
showed up when Mr. Nilsson and his 
Soviet cameraman were ready to begin 
shooting certain segments. 

The hairdresser, meanwhile, was sur- 
prised but delighted by this sign of offi- 
cial confidence in her work. She and her 
husband readied their eighth-floor apart- 
ment in a high-rise building at Khimki, 
just outside the Moscow limits on the way 
to Sheremetyevo Airport, for that part of 
the visit. She and Mr. Nilsson met at the 
salon. 


The hairdresser looked radiant. Mr. 
Nilsson said, “We finished filming in the 
shop and then decided to put off filming 
on the shopping expedition for the next 
day, “and go to her apartment for some 
footage there. The Soviet cameraman | 
and Mr. Kapp came with me, and we 
spent awhile talking with her husband, 
with their daughter and admiring their 
apartment.. 

•There Was a Knock on the Door* 

“Then,” he went on, “there was a 
knock on the door. It appeared to be the 
police and they asked the woman to come 
out in the corridor to speak with them. I 
asked what was wrong but they didn't 
give me any answer. , 

“An hour or so- went by and a plain- i 
clothesman told the hairdresser to ask j 
me for my accreditation card. I wanted to I 
speak to him myself, so he and I ex- j 
changed our identification papers, and I i 
asked what was wrong — was my car > 
parked improperly? He gave no answer.” 

“He asked me to please just stay put 
for another half hour,” Mr. Nilsson 
added. “I said I wouldn't unless he told 
me why, and I started to go out to my car 
— I had to go back to my office. Suddenly 
the elevators, which had been running 
perfectly, were said to be out of order. I 
walked down the stairs, but policemen ! 
tried to stop me at the car and said I had ; 
to wait and sign a protocol.” -j 

“Why?” Mr. Nilsson asked. “You are i 
on forbidden territory,” was the answer. 
In the end, he waited, signed and left. 

The policeman, meanwhile, was point- 
ing to a factory behind a red brick wall 
just behind the apartment building* say- 
ing: “Khimki is closed to foreigners — 
and look, he can film that plant right out 
thewindow.” 

Neighbors Whisper of ‘Spies* 

Neighbors started whispering about 
spies. Mr. Nilsson's escort from the State 
Radio and Television Committee, grew 
paler. 

None of the maintenance staff of the 
apartment building knew that, they lived 
in a closed area and no one knew what the . 
factory did. Mr. Nilsson, now completely 
confused, got back to Moscow and asked 
an American what had happened. 

“The Soviet Foreign Ministry told me I 
could drive anywhere within 25 miles of 
Moscow,” he said. “And they didn't tell 
me there were any forbidden zones.” 

In past instances the Foreign 
has referred Western correspondents for 
information about these matters to a map 
ofthe Moscow area published by the 
i ral. I nteWgence Agencv in Wa*hingf nn 
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OH PAGE Jj >£2 , 22 APRIL 1980 


Big Drop Cited 
In Iranian Oil 

‘ V special York TTsm - ; : 

- WASHINGTON, April 21 — Iran’s 
production of crude oil, hampered by 
maintenance problems and sabotage, 
has fallen, from a level of six million 

- barrels a. day before the revolution to 
less than 2J> million barrels a day, ac- 
cording to the lates t American intelli- 

! gence reports. 

' uxmnuedfailure bythe Iranians to- 
"maintain oil pumping and processing 
' equipment, and new incidents of sabo- 
’ tage, could reduce the flow still further, 
eventually depriving Iran of export in- 
come considered critical to its econ— 
, omy , American officials said. 

Iran’s income from oil exports, ac- 
: cording to analysts, has already fallen 
; to $4$ million arday; The recent refusal 
i by Japan to purchase Iranian oil at $35 
a barrel, an increase of 52.50, threatens 

- to cut that income by half because 
; Japan had been buying nearly half of 

Iran’s daily export of 1.5 million bar- 
reis, officials said. ^ 
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ARTICLE APPEARS THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 




Richard CritchOeld has spent more than a decade track- ,! 
iog village and farm developments throughout the third j 
world. Here is his personal view of the sluggish Soviet food 
machine. . ■ viU--’ 

By Richard Critchfiekt i 

Special to • f V 

The Christian Science Monitor ; 


So second, there is technology. In a recent paper enti- 
tled ‘Marx Was a City Boy,’ ’ Lester. Brown of Washing— 
ton s Worldwatch Institute says that until- the mid-1930s 
Russia and Eastern Europe exported 5 million tons of 
grain a year, the same as North America did - Froyn about ; 
1935 on, thante to new seeds, irrigation,, mechanization, 
and the massive use of fertilizer^ American agricultural - 
production took off. - . * - 


“ V >C Washington 

Why can’t the Soviet Union feed itself? 

Just over 300 million acres planted in ! grain isn’t 


enough for 260 million Russians; - _ ■ 

Yet 110 million Japanese grow enough rice on 7.5 mil- 
lion acres; 660 million Indians manage on 1350 million 
acres; the Chinese, pushing a billion, haven’t increased 
food imports proportionately in 10 years; and Americans, 
with about 390 million acres, feed themselves' and a good 
many of the third world’s cities, ioo^ys^>'- r 

More than $500 billion has been pumped into Russian 
apiculture over the past 15 years. It remains an unpre- 
dictable mess.;. .W V— 

Last year’s disappointing 179 million-ton grain harvest 
is far below the 222 million tons the Russians produced 
way back in 1973-74. Russia hoped to import 34 million tons 
this year, ‘much more than any country has ever im- 
ported. (India-, in the bad monsoon years of 1966 and ’67, 

" before its own green revolution, imported only 10 million 

tons each year. j 

The Carter administration^ hoping to take advantage 
of this dependency; cut off US grain shipments to the Sovi- 
ets after they invaded Afghanistan. But the punitive mea- 
sures will-likely have little effect j 

The Soviets are finding other countries, notably Argen- 
tina, willing, to fill their breadbasket tor pre-embargo 

; levels. 

Still the question lingers: What is wrong with Russian 
agriculture^ First, nature has not been particularly help- 
ful. Large areas of the Soviet Union are subject to five- j 
- year cycles of frost and drought. There’s low rainfall and 
a short growingseason; ^ 

These won’t^ change even if,fmiracuiousiy, Russian^ 
farming becomes more efficient. But most experts feel 
Russia’s shortage of well-watered, warm, and’ fertile land 
could be overcome with up-to-date farm science. ^3. J / - , : 

i 


The Soviets do have some of the latest farm technol- 
ogy, such as tractors, combines, and mineral fertilizers j 
But a cumbersome and inflexible management system 
hampers their efforts to get it to the right place on time; 
Experts say that little of the irrigation-based tropical 
farm technology that has benefited India and China since - 
the 1960s fits the rain-fed, colder Russian environment, a- 
Third, as Mr. Brown and others are starting to suggest, 
the Russians can blame Marxism-Leninism for their- 
farming failure. Karl Marx, a German who worked out of 
a London library, had a strange hatred of peasant Villag- • 
ers. He described them as “a class that represents the 
barbarism within civilization. ” : . ‘t: v- ■ sir sz _ 

- -t He went on to describe the peasant as “clumsily cun- : ; 
ning, knavishly naive, doltishly sublime, a calculated su- * 
perstition, a pathetic burlesque, a. cleverly stupid 
anachronism.” : ; ;v : = . - •<.*. , . 

. Lenin was shrewder.He took Marx’s theory of internal 
proletarian revolution and transformed it into global class 
warfare between the West and East. But 70 to 80 percent of ; 

the East s people were and still are peasant farmers. ~ - 


— — . « — icuiiiuoi uruiii Vietnam — was to 

win over peasants by promising them land and playing on 
resentments of foreign domination First, you promised 
“land-to the tillers.” Second, you actually carried out land 
reform. Third, you formed agricultural cooperatives on 
an ever-bigger scale. Fourth, you took the land away and 
made it the property of the state. Last, you forced the 
peasants to work harder for less return so you had the sav- 
mgs to industrialize rapidly. 

&0& wh0 8376 farniers Plenty of machines before 
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gradually bringing them into sotialism'and conmuwisni, ; _„ 
was able to carry out only the first three steps before he „ 
; : passed on. ■; ~ r "'“ ~ • ;■ . * '*■' 

In Russia this ended up with today’s sovkhozes; huge - 
mechanized farms worked by squads of men and women 
who have no other tie to the land. There are also ' 
kolkhozes , collective grain farmsr^^* : - 

State and collective farm members (as well as many 
urban workers) now work some 32 million private plots. 
They produce about one-third of the Soviet Union's meat, 
milk, eggs, and potatoes. ; ?. A* 

★ * * * * 

' For those sitting in the Kremlin just now, watching the— 
green revolution of modern farm science defeat the ol(F : 
red Marxist-Leninistkincl of revolution in country after f * 

. \ country in --Asia; and seeing Russian industry in serious-' 
> trouble and oitrunning out (the CIA estimates the Soviet^ 
_t]nion~wil> be forced to import 700,000 barrels aday by-? 
7 lass >, toe problems just ahead must seem staggering; ^ ^4 


EXCERPTED 
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By Marian Christy v; - ! ^ \ 

Globe Staff * -iiK , ' 

NEW YORK — Princess Ashraf Pahlevi,: 
the twin sister of the deposed Shah of Iran, 
is twirling a long cigarette in the slender 
fingers of her right hand — a cigarette she : 
never lights, a cigarette that is a kind of so- 
phisticated worry bead that brings no com* 

fort. ~ v 

The princess is, by her own word, '"mis- 
erable.** The dramatic mood expressed in 
an interview at her residence here is made 
melodramatic by the high-backed, throne- 
like seat on which the princess sits. It is a 
. white upholstered chair covered with giant 
black roses. Unwittingly, itHs unhappy; 
symbolism. When the shah ruled Iran, red: 
roses were the country’s state flower and 
signature. Now the roses on which the prin- 
cess rests ; are -black. So is the princess’ 
mood. - ;A ' ** vf ’■* 

★ * * * 


? Princess Ashraf believes that Khomeini 
: is not so much : in charge of Iran as he 
claimsUo be. She says that Khomeini has- 
built a framework for a Communist regime. 
She also says that in 1963 Khomeini was . 
theman behind a waveof “riots and fires**’ 
in Tehran and that he was condemned to 
death*- by^ the shah. Ironically, a , highly 
placed member of the Islamic clergy made a 
direct appeal 1 to the shah who ‘gave Khcy 
meinLthe title;‘*ayatollah ’ ‘ (bishop) , * \yhich 
prevented the -death sentence. Ayatollahs- 
.cannot: be put^to death 'in Iran and, as the 


princess tells it, “Khomeini* was-promoted 
to save his head." Khomeini was~then ex? 
iled to Paris where he plotted the overthrow 
of the shah. “If my brother, the shah^was 
the'animal he fs painted to be in th^ press,” 
the. 7 princess says,.. "Khomeini ;wouldvbe 
dead.” She also says that SAVAK.~the:iran- 
ian secret police, was a "“cooperative, effort" 
with the American government -and that ; 
SAVAK’s bosses were trained by the ClA. 
Why? “To hold the line against Communist 
Infiltration.’* „ . . 

♦ Princess Ashraf does not mask^fier -bit- 
terness. It shows on her face and comes, in 
loud and clear in this interview. She abhors j 
the fact that American politicians, particu- 
larly President Carter, have disassociated j 
themselves from the shah, the irian-tftey 
had supported for decades. There are clash- 
ing views on how much loyalty the United 
States owes a former ally, Iran. Itl? obvious 1 
that Princess Ashraf thinks the friendship 
extended is minimal compared to the needs. 

:r Is fefenry Klssinger a frien d of thesha h? ; 

; ‘-Friend?** she says, icicles ih* her voice? *. ; ^w 
has Henry Kissinger been helpful to ihy brother? Oh 
yes. he spoke of the long-term friendship between 
the United States and Iran in speeches but he never 
went to see my brother in-the hospital; Nancy Kis- 
singer came once.” ~ v :: ; vi. V&’ 

Is David Rockefeller a friend of the sfiaW ^ 

“He has helped find schools for the children. And 
he. helped, in. our traveling plans. But that is 


excerpted 
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Majority in polls back 
blockade or rescue attenrtpt g 

. By John K. Cootey^.;-* :..i :>"}• /V.\. 

Staff correspondent of The Christiaii Science Monitor ; -* 

* i Washington ' 

Although polls now show a slight majority: of [Americans 
favor military action against Iran, voices in the nation’s ci- 
vilian and military leaderships are warning of the possible 
.consequences. - 

.-More than half of the Americans asked by the Washington . 
Post and the Harris- ABC News survey recently said they sup- 
ported unspecified military action against Iran if jthe Ameri- 
can hostages were not freed. President Carter has mdicated 
military options may be used if trade and other economic 
sanctions fail, and if US allies dp not join these sanctions. ; 

Fifty-five perpent of 1,873 people asked by the Post said 
“yes” to die proposition that the United States should set a 
deadline for return of the hostages and take military action if 
it is not met. Thirty percent, however, favored no military 
action, no matter how long the hostages are held. | 

An earlier Harris-ABC News poll, conducted j just before 
the President’s nonmilitary sanctions were announced, ‘dis- 
closed rising criticism of the President’s handling of the cri- 
sis. A 51-fco-39 percent majority agreed with the view that 
“the US should take military action against Iran, jif Iran puts 
some of the hostages on trial as spies, even if that might en- 
danger the lives of the hostages.” r • -, r - { ‘ 

• Strongest among the voices of caution has been Sen. Rob- 
ert C. Byrd (D) of West Virginia, the Senate majority leader. 
He expressed sympathy with Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Timm, 
parents of a US Marine hostage, who flew to Tehran to try to. 
see their- son...-' . r- • , : •. \ : y ^ • 

Senator Byrd warned that “it’s extremely ] difficult to 
envision any direct military action to free those hostages 
unharmed.” Speculation about it was harmful, hie said. Mili- 
. . tary action might only destroy Iranian moderates who want 
the hostages freed and invite Soviet action.: “Let’s stop, look,. 
: and listen,” Senator Byrd urged. > v v -vj v 

Alfred E. Kahn,,thejCarter administration’s anti-inflation 
' chief, warned that a naval blockade — one of the main mili- 
tary options the Pentagon is studying ^ might bring gasoline 
rationing “quite soon” to the US*rs/ v : r ' jr >: -t 
> Mr. Kahn said this was because Japan at present imports 
13 percent of its oil from Iran, meaning it could not tolerate a 
blockade unless the US could curb its . own consumption. 
Cutoff of Iranian oil to Japan, he told Texas newsmen in Fort 
Worth, would put Japan in competition with the US and other 
[ "Western industrial states for foreign oil 




Military choices for the US, according to uniformed ser- 
vice commanders and civilian analysts with whom this re- 
porter has spoken, includer : 

• A full blockade of Iran or a naval and air “quarantine” 

to inspect shipping to and from Iran, before it enters the 
Persian Gulf or (if this is determined) tankers~cirrying 
Iranian oil away from the Gulf. ^ • 

• Mining of Iran’s Persian Gulf ports by airdrop from US 
Air Force bombers, or Navy patrol planes, or Navy planes 
based on the two US aircraft carriers near Iran in the Ara- 
bian Sea. Some Navy professionals favor thi s. ' 

• A* surprise rescue of the hostages using open or, more 
likely, covert infiltration by US special forces troops. The 
Army,; Marine Corps, Air Force, and Navy all have such 
forces. 


Gen. Dan Shomron, the Israeli general who commanded 
the rescue of hijacked Israeli hostages from Uganda, urged 
April 20 in the Israeli newspaper Davar that this is feasible 
and possible. The proliferation of armed students, guerrillas, ; 
and other gunmen in and around the embassy compound i 
would make it easier. General Shomron argued. j 
Copeland, author of books on covert action in th e i 
Middle East and a former Centr al Intelligf>nr» nte. 

c er, urged in a US television panel and an in^nnpw m fho 
Washington Star April 20 that covert forces, using if possible ; 

• • ‘I ranian helicopters” flown by Iranian pilots trained in the \ 
- US (some of whom stayed behind when abo ut 200 Iranian i 
miiita ry trainees were expelled f ro m the US " early thi s - 
month)_should para lyze the eniba ssy compound with slee p- J 
i nducing gas, then rescue the hostages. -j 

“We have the capability,” Mr. Copeland said “It’s at Ft J 
Bragg.” ■ ' ‘ j 


At Ft. Bragg, N.C., two US Special Forces groups, the ! 
Fifth and the Seventh, and the US Army Institute for Military j 
Assistance, which includes a school for the “green berets” of;! 
the special forces, do train paratroop-qualified soldiers and 
officers for guerrilla missions. . - j 


Another Ft. Bragg organization, the John F. Kennedy i 
Center for Military Assistance, trains men and exchanges in-i 
formation with visiting allied, Israeli, and other “friendly” j 
specialists, on what a JFK Center officer describes as “un- ^ 
conventional warfare, psychological warfare, and civil ! 
affairs.” . ........ . J 


piough the CIA has largely lost its well-publicized cover t- * 
act ion capabilities^ the Army at Ft. Bragg (a nother special I 
forces group is stationed at Ft. Devens, Mass.) nas cu ltivated I 
itsjoag miucb less-publicized capabilities since Worl d War TT j 
' Mining of Iran’s main Persian G ulf ports of " Bandar I 
Abbas, Bushehr, and the oil terminal installations at Kharg 
Island, Bandar Shahpour. and Bendar Mahshahr, some 
seapower buffs say they believe, could be done “selectively.” -I 


I 

i 

t 

! 
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Lack of Policy Cited 
During Iran Turmoil 

By Henry S.Bradsher 

Washington Star Staff Writer 

A detailed new study of the fall of 
the shah and the takeover of Iran by 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, based 
on interviews with a number of key 
U.S. and Iranian officials, concludes 
that “the Carter administration had 
not ever really formulated a policy, 
established objectives, or designed 
tactics to deal with the Iranian 
crisis.” ■ 

State Department policymakers 
who felt Shah Mohammed Reza Pah- 
lavi had to go “never got a single 
serious initiative off the ground” to 
guide the situation toward a desira- 
ble result, while the National Se- 
curity Council “could not offer any 
practical alternative” to keep him or 
some moderate successor in power, 
the study says. 

It was published today in The 
Washington Quarterly, which is is- 
sued by the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies at Georgetown^ 
University. The study was written.by . 
the quarterly’s editor, Michael A.. Le- 
deen, and William H. Lewis, a profes- 
sor in the George Washington 
University’s Institute for Sino-Soviet 
Studies: * 

According to other sources, the 
authors interviewed Americans who 
played critical roles in Iranian af- 
fairs both, in Washington and Teh- 
ran during the period from Septem- 
ber 1978 until February 1979, when 
Khomeini returned home in tri- 
umph from exile near Paris. The 
authors also interviewed several Ira- 
nians involved at a high level. 

But to protect; their informants, 
the authors do, not name them, nor 
do they give specific sources for new 
information or for evaluations. 

The study’s conclusions amount to 
a scathing critique of President Car- 
ter’s handling. of what the authors 
call his first crisis. They say that his 
administration, had introduced “a 
more, informal style of government 
.(that) did not serve him well. 


“But with the stakes so high, and 
thecrisis so clear by the lateautumn 
(of 1978), one would have expected 
. some clear definition of American 
interest, some leadership for the for- 
eign policy community, some in- 
struction to his top advisers,” 
.Leeden and Lewis write. 

“This never took place,” they con- 
clude. 

Their critique is expected by po- 
litical observers here who are famil- 
iar' with it to contribute to a 
gathering controversy over “Who 
lost Iran?” The hostage situation in 
Tehranhas muted any political dis- 
pute so far, but it is gradually devel- 
oping. . ... 

Leeden and Lewis say that the 
shah was under medication for can- 
cer during 1978 and, as a result, was 
“unexpectedly passive, introspective 
and withdrawn.” Fearing potential 
rivals, he had eliminated anyone 
with authority who could make hard 
assessments and carry out difficult 
assignments. 

As a result, the growing political 
turmoil in Iran foujnd the shah “not 

likely to take strong and independ- 
ent action during the crisis.” ' ^ 

He was also deterred from action 
by Carter’s human rights policy, the 
study says. State Department human ; 
rights reports implicitly condemned 
his regime, and the department 
blocked shipments of tear gas can- 
nisters that the shah wanted to deal 
jyith growing street demonstrations-. 

. The study pictures a sharp split 
between the State Department and 
the National Security Council under 
Zbigniew Brzezinski. 

The NSC “and Brzezinski in partic- 
ular believed that the nature of the. 
shah’s regime was a distinctly sec- 
ondary question” to keeping in 
friendly hands a country vital for 
U.S. interests. But. the State Depart- 
ment, especially Secretary of State 
Cyrus R. Vance and his Iran desk 
officer, Henry Precht, “was eager to 
establish that the old Kissingerian | 
geopolitical view of the world had | 
been abandoned in favor of a more i 
moralistic approach,” the study says, j 

Other potentially important ! 
players did little, it.says. Defense ! 


Secretary Harold Brown never took 
a strong position, and CIA Director 
SFansfield Turner took cautious posi- 
tions wtme nevercalling the situa- 
tion desperate . 

At the same time, both officials irr 
Washington and senior diplomats at 
the U.S. embassy in Tehran held two 
important beliefs, Ledeen and Lewis 
say. One was that Khomeini was a 
moderate, “a somewhat eccentric 
but basically admirable dissident.” 
The other was that moderate, West- 
ernized members of the old National 
Front in the Iranian opposition 
would dominate any post-shah situa- 
tion — not the Moslem clerics. 

While Brzezinski was telephoning 
the shah in the autumn of 1978 with 
assurances of strong U.S. backing, 
-including support for a tough mili- 
tary government to quell unrest, the 
State Department experts had con- 
cluded that the shah had Qutlived 
his usefulness, the study says. 

The experts felt the shah’s “con- 
tinued presence was inflammatory 
and the only acceptable solution to S 
the conflict in Iran was the creation 
of a more ‘progressive’ government” 
by National Front-type leaders. 

The shah was perplexed. When he 
asked for cabled confirmations of 
Brzezinski’s line, the State Depart- 
ment cut them off,. Ledeen and Lewis 
write. - 

With Precht and the U.S. ambassa- 
dor in Tehran, William H.. Sullivan, 
taking a pessimistic line, “while 
Brzezinski was seeking ways to bol- 
ster the shah’s resolve and demon- 
strate American reliability,” Brze- 
zinski cut the State Department out 
of most consultations, the study says. 
Although Vance attended White 
House meetings, the department was 
left with little more than adminis- 
trative problems like evacuating 
American civilians from Iran. 

Brzezinski- wanted a high-level 
mission sent to Tehran to make it 
clear to Iranian military leaders that 
the United States was prepared to see | 
force used. But this idea turned into : 
the visit by Air Force Gen. Robert E. 
Huyser, which the study says had 
the opposite effect of obscuring any 
decisive steps., 
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Ledeeiv and Lewis say it may be 
argued that the possible U.S. lines of 
action were speeding- up. the shah’s 
departure so a reformist govern- 
ment could entrench itself against a 
revolution or using the iron fist. 
“The Carter administration did nei- 
ther,” they, write. “It hoped for the 
best, and got the worst.” 

But in the critical last months be- 
fore ; he left Tehran, the shah 
thought that the United States must 
have had some clever master plan. 
Iran had always been too important . 
to it — as a source of oil and as the 
militarily most powerful ally in the 
region — for Washington not to : 
know what it was doing now, t;he 
study says the shah felL \ 

With, events largely out of. his 
hands, and thinking “the Americans 
would take action to guarantee that 
their- interests were protected,” the 
shah opted out of the tough meas- 
ures that Brzezinski was advocating. 
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The purpose, officials said, was to in- 
stall a military government that would 
keep Ayatollah Khomeini and his sup- 
porters from dominating Iranian politics. 
The future of a military regime, or of any 
succeeding civilian government,. was notj 
considered in detail. 

By the time the Bakhtiar Government! 
was collapsing in early February 1979, j 
senior American officials, including Gen- 
eral Huyser, recognized that the distnte-j 
gration of^the armed forces precluded! 
any military- effort to block Ayatollah! 
Khomeini- 

The mission of General Huyser has 
been a subject of growing interest and 


ton Said to Have Weighed 
Backing Iranian Military in a Coup 

• The following article: is based on reporting by Philip Taubman and Richard 
Burt, and was written by Mr: Taubman. / 

. - Spwrf*i»Tl»N«rYoriiTTm« 

WASHINGTON, April 15 — The Carter 
Administration attempted to lay the 
groundwork for a military coup in Iran in 
the event that the pro-Western Govern- 
ment appointed by Shah Mohammed 
Riza Pahlevi early last year was swept 
aside by forces loyal to Ayatollah Ruhol- 
lah; Khomeini, according ' to senior Ad- 
ministration officials^ ’-c •' r v ! 

The rapid disintegra tion of Tran ks' mili- 
tary forces made the plans unworkable 
before they could- be carried out, accord- 
ing to the sources, who- include current: 
and former military and. foreign policy 
officials closely associated with the mis- 
sion. * __ ; . ^ 

On Jan- 3, 1979, at a time whenT the Ad- 1 ; controversy. An article scheduled for 

publication this week in The Washington 
Quarterly, a periodical published by the 
Center for Strategic Studies at George- 
town University, concludes that he was 
“not well suited” to his mission and that 
his reports to Washington “were almost 
completely misleading. ” 

Senator John G. Tower of Texas, the 
ranking Republican on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, called in late Janu- 
ary for an investigation and possible 
hearings into the Huyser mission. 

A Lightning Rod for Criticism 

The Huyser mission has served as a 
lightning rod for diverse criticism of Gar- 
ter Administration policies in Iran during 
the months leading up to the assumption 
of power by the Islamic revolutionary 
forces. ; . ■ r'- 

One group of critics has asserted that 
General Huyser was sent to prevent the 
Iranian military from keeping the Shah 
in power. They maintain that when the 
United States should have been taking 
forceful action to maintain order and 
crush the 'revolution, it was using its in- 
fluence, through General Huyser, to 
block the {military from taking firm ac- 
tion. .. , „, r 

Others yiew t he H uys er mis sion as a 
symbol of a policy that kepFthe United 
States loyal to the Shah and to Prime 
Minister Bakhtiar long after it was clear 
that they no longer enjoyed popular sup-, 
port, if the United States had reached outj 
to establish relations with Ayatollah Kho- 
meini, these critics insist, later convul-| 
Sion s, including^ the staking of Amencani 

hostages, might have been avoided. 

Last December the Shah, in air article- 
in a British magazine excerpted from his 
paeraoirs, said that in his view the “clear 
purpose” of General Huyser's visit to Te- 
heran was to neutralize the Iranian Army 
so that it would not stage a coup against 
the Bakhtiar Government and touch off a 
civil war. The Shah said he did not share 
the American fear of action by the a rmy : 


'Bound by Their Oath* : Si 

“My officers were bound by toei r oath 
of all egiance to th e cro wn and the Consti - 
tuti on, ^the^Shah sai d in t fie magazine 


Now! ^ Aslongas tfiFConstitution was re - 
spected t hey woulcTnot falterTBut the In- 
telli gence services of NATO an d the 
C.TTA. may have had w good reason fo^ 
thinking that the Constitudoh would be \ 
abused. It was therefore necessary to | 
n eutralize "the Iranian Army. That was 1 


ministration was desperately trying to 
rally support for the new Government, an 
Air Force general, Robert E. Huyser, 
was sent to Teheran. 

In the period when planning for a coup 
was in progress, the situation in Iran was 
chaotic. The deposed Shah* departed for 
Egypt po thejGovemmeat of 

his.handpicked^nme 1 Minister. Shahpur 
Bakhtiar, was near collapse. With the 
major cities in turmoil, Ayatollah Kho- 
meini was preparing to make a trium- 
phant return to Teheran after years in 
exile. - ■ ■ 


In Washington there was confusion and 
deep division about how to respond to the 
rapidly unfolding events, according to the 
officials. Some Carter Administration ad- 
visers wanted the United’ States to help 
the Bakhtiar Government crush the revo- 
lution; others, including the United 
States Ambassador in Teheran, wanted 
the Administration to open communica- 
tion with the Khomeini' opposition. Pub- 
licly, the Administration urged the Ira- 
nian military forces to back the new civil- 
ian Govemment: and accept the Shah's 
departure. 

General Huyser's initial orders, the of- 
ficials said, called for him to keep the 
military forces intact and loyal to the 
Government of Mr. Bakhtiar and to pre- 
vent the officers from seizing power. 

4 At the same time, ho weve r, the White 
House ordered General Huyser to develop 
contingency plans for a coup in the event 
ythat revolutionary forces appeared to be 
toppling the Bakhtiar Government. In 
j conversations with President Carter and 
his national security adviser, Zbigniew 
'Brzezinski, General Huyser reportedly 
said that such a coup could be staged on 
short notice, the sources said. 


dearl y "the purpose which Drought Gen- 
era THuyserto Teher an?” 

The Washington Quarterly article, 
written by Michael A. Ledeen, the period- 
ical's editor, and William H. Lewis, a pro- 
fessor of political science at George 
Washington University, suggests that the 
Huyser mission reflected confusion in the 
Administration about how to respond to 
events in Iran. . 

The authors report that General Huy- 
ser talked with selected Iranian generals 
about “the long-term possibility that it 
might be necessary to create a military* 
'safety net' to prevent the country from 
falling into total chaos.’' But the article 
concludes that, “in reality, there was^ no 
such safety net.” . . J4 

Extensive Iranian Desertions •■•’£*** 

However, in interviews, several offi- 
cials close to the Huyser mission said de- 
tailed plans for a coup were developed by 
General Huyser and senior Iranian mili- 
tary leaders. The possibility of putting 
these plans into effect was still being ex- 
plored by the. State Department in the 
final chaotic hours of the Bakhtiar Gov- 
ernment. At the time Iranian troops were 
deserting by the thousands, according to 
American officials who were in Teheran. 

The extensive desertions, coupled with 
policy disagreements in Washington, 
turned the plans for a coup into “a pipe 
dream,” according to the officials, and as 
a result the White House never gave the 
order for starting a coup. 

A reconstruction of the Huyser mis- 
sio n, ba sed on extensive interviews with 
j key policymakers on Iranian affairs, in- 
‘dicates that if grew out of a proposal 
made in.. November .1978 by James R. 
Schlesinger, who was then Secretary of 
v Energy., He .-suggested that the. White 
House send a high-ranking official to je- 
\ heranto underscore continuing American i 
j support for theShah; 

| Mr. Schlesinger, according to the offi- 
I rial sources, wanted tor propose former 
! Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger for 
■ the mission, but, anticipating that Presi- 
dent Carter would reject the idea, he sug- 
gested Mr. Brzezinski instead. Converse- 
ly, it is said, Mr. Brzezinski proposed that 
Mr. Schlesinger be sent. • 

Deep Division In Official Ranks 
At the time there was deep division ini 
the Administration about how best to re- 
spond to events in.Iran, the officials said. 
Mr. Brzezinski, Mr. Schlesinger and! 
others wanted the United States to; 
demonstrate its support for the Shahj 
: while urging hm to clamp down on the in- 
> surgents. Others, primarily in the State 
j Department, contended that the Govern- 
! ment should open lines of communication 
| to the opposition, including such people 
\ opposed to the: Shah as Mehdi v Barzargan, 

; a future Prime Minister in the revolution- 
• ary regime, to prepare for, dealing with a 
post-Shah 
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Mr. Carter, according to the officials, 
opted for a position in the middle, hoping 
; that a constitutional government would 
take root in Iran, possibly through the ad- 
ministration of Mr.- Bakhtiar. The Shah 
appointed Mr. Bakhtiar, a member of the 
moderate National^ Front opposition, to' 
head a civilian government on Dec. 21, 
1978. ' •• . - 

At the urging otoffidais in the Defense 
Department, Mr; Carter selected Gen- 
eral Huyser to make the special visit to 
Iran. The general, who had acted as an 
j adviser to the Iranian military, was sta- 
i fioned in Stuttgart, West Germany, serv- 
ing as deputy to Gen. Alexander M. Haig 
Jr., then Supreme Commander of North 
Atlantic forces. ^ . 

General Haig, reportedly incensed that! 
a military officer was being sent on what 
appeared to be a political mission} 
strongly opposed the selection of General 
Huyser but was overruled by Washing- 
ton, the officials here said.. General Haig 
resigned a few days later, partly to pro. 

. test the Huyser mission. : . ; V •>: ** 

. On Jan. 4, 1979, the day after General 
( Huyser arrived in Teheran,; the State De- 
partment announced that he had been 
sent to~urge calm among the military 
leaders and would depart for Saudi Ara- 
bia in three days. Actually the* mission 
lasted until Feb* X* when General Huyser 
left Iran for the final time. 

Maintainance of Order ^ ' 

Initially, General Huyseris main job 
; was to preserve order in the military. 

: Concluding that the military could re- 
main a viable force* he passed that opti- 
mistic assessment along to Washington in 
daily telephone- conversations with the 
Pentagon. 

General Huyserts view was not shared 
by the American Ambassador, William 
H. Sullivan. According to the official 
sources, Mr. Sullivan was advising Wash- 
ington to open communication with Aya- 
tollah Khomeini, then still in. exile in 
France. 

General Huyser and Ambassador Sulli- 
van, in a kind of a two-man microcosm of 
the policy divisions in Washington, some- 
times simultaneously, communicated 
their divergent assessments by telephone 
from the same room in the embassy^ the 
sources said. \ . «. 

General Huyser was also aoparently 
experiencing problems with Mr. Bakhti- 
i ar. Although General Huyser was in Iran 
, at least ostensibly to keep the military 
loyal to the Prime Minister, the officials 
said Mr. Bakhtiar apparently feared that 
some kind of double-cross was being engi- 
neered behind the scenes. The two men 
met only once during the month that Gen- 
eral Huyser was in Iran, it is said. 

As the opposition to the Bakhtiar Gov- 
ernment increased in January, General. 
Huyser was ordered to develop plans for 
the coup. As part of the planning, the offi- 
cials said, the United States ordered a 
Navy tanker to stand off the coast, 
presumably to supply fuel to the military 
in case their regular sources were cut off. 


! Ayatollah Khomeini returned to Iran 
on Feb. 1, 1979, and received a tumultu- 
ous welcome. General Huyser departed 
thenextday. 

On Feb. 10 the final assault by the revo- 
lutionary forces began. As the general 
uprising spread across Iran, Iranian 
troops and officers abandoned their arms 
and pledged loyalty to the revolution, ac- 
cording to officials in Iran at the time. ' 

Any hopes for a military coup dissolved 
during the night as the disintegration of 
the forces became complete, the sources 
said. 

One official working in the embassy 
that night said that Mr. Sullivan received 
a call from the situation room in the 
White House in which a State Department 
official asked if it was still possible to 
launch a coup. Mr. Sullivan is quoted as 
replying that it was not, followed by sev- 
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By Ben Bradlee : 

Globe Staff V / * r 

Acting at therequest of White House counsel Lloyd Cut- 
ler, a. Providence business executive last month arranged 
for the deposed shah of Iran to fly from Panama to Cairo 
aboard an Oregon-based charter airline that has had re- 
cent ties to the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Bruce G; Sundlan, president of the Outlet Co., a group 
broadcaster with diversified retail interests, said he ar- 
ranged the shahs March 23 flight to Egypt after receiving 
a call from a State Department official in Washington. The 
official, whose name Sundlan could not remember, said he 
was acting on instructions from Cutler, who was in Pana- 
ma at the time with White House chief of staff Hamilton 
; Jordan. : : ; 

Cutler, in a telephone interview, acknowledged initiat- 
ing the charter arrangements. He said he did so on the 
request of the shah after a plane scheduled to be sent to 
Panama by Egyptian President Anwar Sadat was delayed. 

; , Cutler said he contacted; the State Department oper- 
ations center in Washington and left instructions to call 
Sundlan, an old friend who is also chairman of the board 
of Executive Jet Aviation Inc., a charter airline in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. ? ‘ • 

- Sundlan, whose fleet of Lear jets was not capable of 
hauling the shah and his entourage more than. 6000 miles 
from Panama to Egypt, instead contacted Evergreen Inter- 
national Airlines^ a Newberg, Ore., charter company, 
which has had at least two links to the CIA in recent years: 
V; • In 1975, Evergreen acquired most of the assets and. 
many employees of Intermountain Aviation Inc., an Arir 
, zona airline officially acknowledged to- have been owned 
^ jind financed by the CIA. ........ ^ ; ■ ' 

• s V • , In addition, George Doole Jr., the man who for nearly 
• L0 years controlled the CIA's worldwide network of secret 
; ^irlines, is a paid consultant for Evergreen. 

Both the CIA and Evergreen deny that the agency hasi 
any, involvement with the company today. 


I 


The United States had hoped to I; 
persuade the shah to stay In Panama, ]\ 
fearing that his move might further | 
complicate the hostage crisis in Iran, -j 
as well as cause difficulties for Sadat, j 
But Cutler said he saw no conflict be- j 
tween that policy and helping to ar- 
range the shah’s flight from Panama. 

- "It was his decision that he should 
go to Cairo, rather than stay in Pana- 
ma." Cutler said. "We urged him to 
stay, but once he made the decision, 
and asked for assistance, we complied 
with the request by putting him. in 
touch with a private charter. We had 
no way to stop him from going. We 
weren't going, to keep him in jail down 
there." 

Cutler called Evergreen’s ties with 
the CIA "very remote and past" and 
said he dfdn’tlearn of the connections 
until after the shah arrived in Egypt. 

Cu tier did express surprise at E ver- 
green’s link with Doole, but cautioned 
against any speculation that the gov- 
ernment/ wanted to choose an airline 
with CIA ties to fly the shah.. "All of 
that is the purest kind of coinci-.s 
dence," he said. . . ' i 

But past or present connections be- j 
tween Evergreen and the CIA could j 
serve to strengthen the hand of the j 
Iranian militants holding Americans 1 
hostage in Tehran. The militants j 
have sought to exploit every possible !' 
connection between the shah and the | 
CIA, and have tried to portray the : 
shah as a White House puppet. j 

Though little has been known i 
about the US government’s role in the 
shah’s flight from Panama, officials j 
in Washington have been concerned 
that Iran would view the move as an 
American plot designed to thwart Teh- 
ran’s attempt to extradite the ex-mon- 
arch. And the shah’s Evergreen 
charter left Panama just 24 hours be 
fore Iran’s Revolutionary Council was 
_to present Panamanian authorities^ 
with a formal extradition request/-' 

. - Cutler said the United States 
played no role in extradition negotia- 
tions and that talks between the 
White House and Iranian President 
Abolhassan Bani-Sadr on resolution 
of the hostage crisis had "nothing 
whatsoever to do" with the shah’sex- 
tradition. But in Iran, there are strong 
feelings that the reason the United 
States encouraged the shah to go to 
Panama in the first place, after his re^ 
cuperaiion from surgery in the United 
States, was to protect him from any \ 
: extradition proceedings. ..;:' 
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- Gen. Omar Torrijos Herrera. Pana- : 
ma’s strongman. Is regarded In Iran 
as an American puppet, and his shel- 
tering of the shah a quid pro quoTor 
the return of the Panama Canal. 

But whatever the White House role, 
the case of Evergreen and the shah 
provides a good example of the way 
things get done in a hurry, the way in 
which old network9-of friends with 
past military and CIA connections 
can cooperate, unofficially, to carry 
out sensitive missions. 

Sundian says that after placing 
several phone calls to various charter 
airlines around the country, he got 
Evergreen to agree to take on the Job 
immediately. Evergreen dispatched a 
186-seat DC8 it had available in De- 
troit to pick up the shah in Panama. 1 

Sundian said it is “routine’* for i 
him to arrange flights anywhere in I 
the world, but conceded it was unusu- ! 
al to be able to book a DC8 on any- j 
thing less than 90 days notice. Sund- 
ian said it was “sheer good fortune” j 
that the Evergreen plane was avail- 
able. 

Sundian. a wartime pilot In Korea 
who later attained the rank of colonel 
In the Air Force reserves, said he 
agreed to arrange the Evergreen flight 
.as a personal favor to Cutler. 

'T got a request from a personal 
friend that I’ve known for 25 years,” 
^Sundian said. “The shah’s name was^ 
never mentioned, though it wasn’t', 
hard to put two and two together. It 
was made very, clear to me that this 
was a private charter and that the 
government was in no way involved.** .| i 

Though Cutler’s Initiative blurred, 
those two distinctions. Sundian . dis; 
missed any questions about the pny J 
priety of the lawyer’s request, given 
the situation in Tehran. “I*m flying 
airplanes, not making political deci- 
sions,’’ he said. “I’ve known Lloyd 
Cutler long enough and well enough 
that if he asks me to do something, 1*11 
do it. I have the greatest respect for 
him.” ; 

Sundian would not comment on- 
the cost of the charter, other than to 
say it was “more than $200,000.” He 
said he paid Evergreen and will be re-, 
imbursed by an agent for the shah. 

Sundian also denied knowing of* 
any ties between Evergreen and the 
CLA: “When I got hold of Evergreen, 1 
was getting a hold of a charter com- 1 
pany. I didn’t know anything about 
any CLA connections.” 


Tntermountafn Aviation Inc., most 
of whose assets Evergreen Interna- 
tional Airlines acquired in 1975, was a 
private, Arizona airline located near 
the Mexican border. It is officially ac- 
knowledged to have been a “propri- 
etary corporation” financed and con- 
trolled by the CLA as a cover for para- 
military and clandestine missions the 
agency undertook in Central and 
South America. £ ■ 

A General Accounting Office report 
on Evergreen’s acquisition of Inter- 
mountain has been classified as se- 
cret.. \ 

The CIA was,; forced to dispense 
with Intermountain in the wake of 
several published reports in the mid- 
1970s that blew its cover. The com- 
pany was dissolved, but 50 of its 120 
employees signed on with Evergreen. 

The CIA’s air proprietary corpora- 
tions evolved from the mandate given 
the agency*s : clandestine services sec- 
tion* which* undertakes covert mis- 
sions. To facilitate these missions, the - 
CIA developed over the years a stable ; 
of wholly owned proprietary' corpora-’ 
tions which appeared to. and often 
did, do business as private companies. 
-..The largest and most significant were 
airlines. 

7^7 Evergreen president Ward Eason 
.conceded in a telephone interview it 
; was “probable” that the CIA had been’ 
Ja customer of his airline in the past, 
though he said he could not recall any 
specific instances. * 

47 Evergreen has a fleet of 19 jet 
transport planes, along with a reputa- 
tion In theavfatlon industry for bein^ 
able to take unusual jobs quickly. Two 
r months ago, for .example. Eason said 
Evergreen flew the body of an Arabian 
princess who had died in a Texas hos- 
pital to her home in Dubai. On an- 
other occasion recently, a Saudi 
prince chartered an Evergreen DC8 
for a week to fly his mother and 
friends around the United States. 

Evergreen International Airlines is 
owned by a newly created holding 
company called Evergreen Air Inc. 
The firm has a number of subsidiaries 


which together make it “the mcst di- j 
versified air company in the world,” j 
in the opinion of Donna Nelson; a spo- j 
keswoman for the firm. j 

She said Evergreen Air companies ; 
are involved in passenger and cargo i 
charters, health and hospital ambula- ■ 
tory work, heavy construction, forest- j 
ry application (seeding, spraying, fer- j 
tilizing, logging, firefighting) and the j 
servicing of offshore oil wells. 

Much of this work is done by the 
132 helicopters belonging to Ever- 
green Helicopters Inc., which has its j 
own subsidiaries in Alaska, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Montana. Virginia and j 
Singapore, according to Nelson. j 

Overall, Nelson said. Evergreen Air I 
..employs 1200 people, and did $100 
million in business during the last fis- 
cal year. The company has operations 
in. Bangladesh, Hong Kong, Mexico ' 

. and the Seychelles. It is wholly owned ! 
by Delford M. Smith, a 50-year-old j 
Washington state native and former ; 
Air Force paratrooper. * j 

Smith built the Evergreen interests j 
from a meager two-helicopter spray- 
ing business in Sweet Home. Ore., 20 J 
! years ago. He has expanded the scope 1 
| of his own company and agressively ! 
i snapped up the assets of other firms,* ; 
j including intermountain. . 
j According to Christopher Robbins.' j 
; author of “Air America,” a book about j 
| the CIA’s secret airlines published last j 
year. Evergreen paid Intermountain 
I $2.8 million for 12 aircraft These in- 
J eluded one Electra. four Twin Otter 
STOL (short takeoff and landing) 
planes and four Bell Jet Ranger heli- 
copters. . , ) 

; For an undisclosed sum. Evergreen *| 
j also acquired Intermountain’s long- 
! term lease on the Marana Air Park.- 
owned by Pinal County, Ariz. That 
base is now called the Evergreen Air, 
Center, and. according to Nelson, Is J 
one of the country’s four “unlimited’ : 
repair stations.” It is a comprehensive, 
service and maintenance'facility fori 
all types of aircraft, with the ability to ' 
reconfigure fuselages along with pas- • 
^senger, cargo and fuel capacity. . i 

I S0ETIITU3D 
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Intermountain was founded in the fall of 1961, | 
six months after the Bay of Pigs fiasco, and its Mar- ] 
ana lease began at about that time. According to 
sources close to the CIA, the agency wanted an ail- 
purpose air and training facility that could help cor- 
rect the failures evident in its aborted attempt to 
overthrow Fide! Castro. 

What Intermountain did, for public consump- 
tion. was train firefighters for the Forest Service 
and provide associated services for the Department 
of interior. 

Last year, the Wall Street Journal reported that 
when Intermountain wasn’t fighting fires, It started 
some of its own: The airline once flew anti-Commu- 
njst Tibetan agents to their homeland and delivered 
unmarked B26 bombers to Africa, among other mis- 
sions flown in the name of national security: 

; Another organization that flew forestry and fire* 
fighting missions alongside Intermountain for at 
least 10 years* was Evergreen. But Evergreen Air- 
lines president Eason said he was unaware of Inter- 
mountain’s CIA connections until negotiations to 
buy the company’s assets began. 

; There have been non-Intermoun tain employees 
who have done workTor Evergreen after stints with 
the CIA. Ernest Brace, who was captured in Laos in 
1965- by North Vietnamese regulars while flying a 
mission for the CIA, was held eight years in captiv- 
ity, and joined Evergreen on his release. In an inter- 
view, he said he worked for the company five years, 
rising to vice president of operations, before leaving 
to join Sikorsky* Aircraft in 1978. 

T; Another figure* associated with- Evergreen is 
Gborge Doole Jr., the driving force behind the CIA’s 
air proprietary corporation network for nearly 20 
years. According to Victor Marchetti, a 14-year vet- 
eran of the agency, and coauthor of “The CIA -and 
the Cult of Intel ilgence,” Doole, a former Pan Ameri- 
can pilot, was a near legendary figure in the spy 
business. 

He was originally a contract agent who presided 
over the CLAs sprawling Air America and Air Asia 
proprietary, corporations in Indochina, which, dur- 


ing the lyeus, employed nearly 2U.UUU people, more 
than the entire; workforce of the parent agency at 
the time. Doole. now 70. and living in Washington, 
D.C., later became a CIA career officer. 

In 1978. Doole wrote a letter to an aviation maga- 
zine, Rotor and Wing, in which he was identified as 
being a director of Evergreen. But Doole, in a tele- 
phone interview, denied being a director and said 
. "that was somebody else’s confusion." He said he 
has been a consultant for Evergreen for "about two 
years. 

Evergreen’s Eason confirmed that Doole is a paid 
consultant for the company specializing in procur- 
ing federal contracts. “There was some talk about 
making him a director," Eason admitted, “but we 
felt that would have aroused too much talk, so we 
decided to keep George on a consulting basis," 

Today, the CIA says it is out of the airline busi- 
ness, but it has acknowledged in testimony the im- 
portance of private companies as a cover for under- 
taking covert missions, and has said it will contin- 
ue to use them, though on a reduced scale. - 

In 1976, the chief of the CIA’s cover and commer- 
cial staff testified before the Senate Committee on 
Intelligence Activities:^’’ We need a variety of cooper- 
ating personnel and organizations in the private 
sector. Proprietaries ... are part of the arsenal of 
tools that the agency must have in order to fulfill its 
job." 

Concluded the Senate Committee on Intelligence 
Activities in its final report: “Most of the (propri- 
etary corporations) of which the agency has divest- 
ed itself were either sold or given to witting individ- 
uals (former officers, employees, managers and con- 
tractors, etc.). A handful were sold or given to wit- 
ting individuals who had no formal relationship 
with the proprietary. In several cases, transfer of 
theentity was conditioned as an agreement that the 
proprietary would continue to orovide goods or ser- 
vices to the CLA." 

'That report was issued at a time when there was 
a general outcry against CIA tactics. But now. ob- 
servers of the agency feel that as public sentiment 
for a more active CIA continues to mount, and as 
congressional restrictions diminish,; the agency 
could step up its proprietary corporation activity 
again. .. 

And though, companies like Intermountain may 
dissolve, old. friendships ,li ke the one with GeorgeCJ 
Doole will not. At the least, sources close to the CLA j 
freely admit, the agency is likely to be able to tap an 
old-boy network of friendly air companies for fa- 
vors; \ , v r, y :>M% 
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Who ‘Lost’ Iran? The Postmortem Begins 


There were two possible lines of action for 
the American Government [in 1978], The 
first was to speed up the Shah ’s departure 
and attempt to get a reformist government 
in power ...to block the revolution. The 
second was to encourage the use of the iron 
fist . . . The Carter Administration did 
neither; it hoped for the best and got 
the worst 

r ho lost Iran? The battle over that 
controversial question is just begin- 
ning, and the first big salvo will be fired 
this week in a 38-page article in the re- 
spected Washington Quarterly. It places 
much of the blame on Jimmy Carter and 
his top advisers. Authors Michael A. Le- 
deen, executive editor of the Georgetown 
University publication, and William H. 
Lewis, a political scientist at George 
Washington University, charge that the 
Carter Administration never “really for- 
mulated a policy, established objectives or 
designed tactics to deal with the Irani- 
an crisis.” As Iran plunged toward cha- 
os, they maintain. Presidential advisers 
tugged in opposite directions — some try- 
ing to drive the Shah out, others hoping to 
prop him up. The President never chose 
between them. “One would have expected 
. . . some leadership,” say Ledeen and 
Lewis. “This never took place.” 

‘Worst of Both Worlds*: While the 
Americans vacillated, the Shah dithered, 
according to the authors. He was weak- 
ened by cancer and the drugs he took to 
combat it, and in late 1978, visitors “found 
him unexpectedly passive.” He was unable 
to choose between conciliation and what 
he called “the iron fist” Ledeen and Lewis 
argue that “the Shah subjected himself to 
the worst of both worlds.” By imposing 
martial law, he antagonized his domestic 
foes and many Americans, but his army 
did not act firmly enough to restore order. 
When he left Teheran in January 1 979, the 
Shah was convinced that the U.S. had 
some “grand strategy” to replace him with 
a more stable pro-Western regime. “He 
did not believe for a moment that the 
American Government had no such 
plan,” says the study. Weeks later, it began 
to dawn on him that there was no grand 
design — and the Shah felt betrayed. 

The article is spotty in places. Carter 
Himself is notable by his absence; his atti- 
tudes and words are rarely recorded. But 
from the evidence available to them, Le- 
deen and Lewis conclude that the Presi- 
dent and his men badly underestimated 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini and over- 
estimated the moderate revolutionaries. 
Such misjudgments, they say, contributed 
to the triumph of a rabidly anti-American 


, v; 


faction in Iran. A year later, they contend, 
“the long agony of more than 50 American 
hostages ... is only the most celebrated 
and durable reminder of the growing 
strength of a radical Islamic movement 
that considers the U.S. its enemy.” 

Ledeen and Lewis admit that the seeds 
of the Iran debacle were planted long 
before Jimmy Carter entered the White 
House. The stability of the Shah had been 
an American article of faith, and the Car- 
ter Administration was slow to realize that 
trouble was brewing. The two authors 
quote an August 1978 CIA study that said 
“ Iran is not in a revolutionary 
or even a ‘prerevolutionary * 
situation”; a month later, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency 
predicted that the Shah would 
“remain actively in power over 
the next ten yea rs.” But hot 
everyone was in the dark, ac- 
cording to Ledeen and Lewis. 

In September, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Iran William Sullivan 
sent cables that “accurately de- 
scribed the gravity of the situa- 
tion. But there was no action 
from Washington.” 

Both the Shah and his 
American allies made bad mis- 
takes early on. “The greatest 
error of judgment,” suggests 
the article, “was that of the 
Shah himself, who told the 
French Government it was all 
right to permit the Ayatollah 
Khomeini to take up residence 
in the Paris suburbs. This gave 
Khomeini a platform.” The 
A mericans also underrated the 
threat from Khomeini, even 
th ough the CIA rented a house 
near the ayatollah's residence 
i n order to keep tabs on him . 

Until it was too late, the U.S. 
regarded Khomeini as “a 
somewhat eccentric but basi- 
cally admirable dissident.” 

At this critical juncture, a 
fundamental split developed in 
Washington. According to the 
authors, national-security adviser Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski “believed that the nature 
of the Shah’s regime was a distinctly sec- 
ondary question, and that Iran was of such 
pre-eminent importance to American 
Middle East policy that the Shah should be 
encouraged to do whatever was necessary 
to preserve control of the country.” This 
view was opposed by human-rights enthu- 
siasts in the State Department, including 
Iran desk chief Henry Precht who, the 
authors say, “had disliked the Shah’s re- 


gime for years.” Ledeen and Lewis say 
that Secretary of State Cyrus Vance gave 
his “full backing” to Precht and others 
who argued that the U.S. could not sup- 
port “repression in Iran.” 

A seesaw battle ensued. Brzezinski i 
called the Shah and said the U.S. would ! 
“back him to the hilt.” The State Depart- 
ment drafted a cable calling for a more 
“progressive” government in Iran. Brze- 
zinski got the cable canceled. With Brze- 
zinski’s backing, Energy Secretary James 
Schlesinger proposed that the aircraft car- j 
rier Constellation and other U.S. warships 




• ■■■ 



The Shah leaves Teheran: No ‘ iron fist * 


be sent into the Indian Ocean, just in case. , 
“The President agreed,” says The Wash- i 
ington Quarterly. “The order was given I 
but then, inexplicably, the President re- ; 
versed himself and ordered the [Constella- • 
tion] to return to port.” v : 

The bureaucratic infighting continued. : 
“Precht, based on increasingly pessimistic ; 
reporting by Sullivan, and on his own ; 
conviction that Iran should be free of the • 
Shah, insisted that the Shah had to go, : 
while Brzezinski was seeking ways to bol- 1 
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ster the Shah’s resolve,” according to the 
account Rosalynn Carter wrote “several 
warm letters” to the Shah’s wife assuring 
her of American support. Mrs. Carter’s 
husband was much less emphatic. “There 
was no clear line of command,” continues 
the article, “in part because the President 
never took an active role in the proceed- 
ings, never gave any clear indication of the 



Huyser and Precht: The general’s reports were ‘mis- 
leading the diplomat ‘disliked’ the Shah 1 



Sullivan taken prisoner: Accurate warnings 

kind of solution he favored, and never . . . 
aided the policymakers at lower levels in 
formulating options.” 

Amid all these “conflicting signals” 
from Washington, the Shah drew his own 
conclusions. He decided that Washington 
did not want him to use the “iron fist.” He 
suspected that the U.S. “had undertaken 
an alliance with radical Islam to launch a 
frontal attack against Communism,” re- 
port the authors. “If that were true, then 
the President had already made an. ar- 


rangement with Khomeini, and the Shah 
would only cause greater suffering for the 
country if he tried to stem the tide.” 

iBy the early autumn of 1978, Ambassa- 
dor Sullivan had “concluded that the Shah 
was doomed.” In cables to Washington, he 
argued that the U.S. “had to attempt to 
build a secure barricade against the ayatol- 
lah.” Sullivan proposed that the U.S. try 
to rally the Iranian military 
behind a National Front gov- 
ernment headed by moderates 
like Shahpur Bakhtiar, the 
Shah’s last Prime Minister, 
and Mehdi Bazargan, Kho- 
meini’s first Prime Minister. 
Brzezinski opposed Sullivan 
with a notion of his own. He 
and Schlesinger argued that 
Carter should send a personal 
emissary to Teheran to assure 
the Shah that the U.S. would 
back him up, whatever course 
of action he chose. “Schlesin- 
ger believed,” the authors say, 
“that the Shah . . . would use 
the iron fist.” 

Brzezinski wanted Schlesin- 
ger to be Carter’s envoy. But 
the President rejected the iron 
fist, and he chose a different 
man for a different mission. Air 
Force Gen. Robert Huyser was 
dispatched to Teheran; his as- 
signment was to persuade the 
Iranian generals to support the 
Shah’s last legacy: the Bakhtiar 
government. Huyser’s superi- 
or, Gen. Alexander Haig, the 
NATO commander, opposed 
sending Huyser on “an opera- 
tion that could not succeed.” 
Haig argued, unsuccessfully, 
that “Huyser was the wrong 
man for the job, since a man of 
considerable political skill was 
required.” 

Military Plans: In Teheran, 
Huyser closeted himself with 
Iran’s military leaders. Ledeen 
and Lewis report that “on at 
least two occasions Huyser 
warned the generals that any 
attempted coup would result in 
. ' the United States’ ‘cutting 
them off at the knees’.” On both occasions, 
Huyser had been told about — or asked to 
support — plans for military action. Work- 
ing in “a near vacuum” at the U.S. Embas- 
sy and Iranian military headquarters, 
Huyser reported to Washington that the 
generals were behind Bakhtiar and that 
“Bakhtiar might well succeed,” according 
to Ledeen and Lewis. 

i “Huyser’s reports were almost com- 
pletely misleading,” they write, “and the 
real picture was that painted by Ambassa- 


Oiivier flebbot 


dor Sullivan.” The ambassador said that 
the mullahs were gaining strength, that the 
army was cracking and that Bakhtiar had 
scant support. “But this,” the authors add, 
“was a message that the policymakers did 
not want to hear; nor were they inclined to 
believe it, since they believed they had the j 
ultimate ‘insider* among the generals.” j 

On Jan. 16, the Shah left Iran. Kho- 
meini returned from Paris in triumph, and 
Bakhtiaris regime soon collapsed. Mili- i 
tants invaded the U.S. Embassy on Feb. > 
14, taking Sullivan prisoner. They let him 
go quickly enough and withdrew. But they I 
returned on Nov. 4, and have held 50 ! 
Americans hostage ever since. j 

This account of the fumbles and indeci- | 
sion by the Carter Administration is a i 
damning indictment, and one that appears j 
to be grounded in energetic research. Al- 
though Ledeen and Lewis conducted doz- 
ens of interviews, their article does not 
identify any of their sources. But judging 
from the text itself, the authors must have 
talked extensively to Sullivan and Huyser. 
And Ledeen says that the Shah’s side of 
the story came from three Iranian sources 
and was confirmed by the deposed mon- 
arch himself through an intermediary. 

President’s Views: Clearly, Carter was 
not consulted, and his side of the story 
remains to be told. Disputing the picture 
of Carter as an indecisive waffler, one top- 
ranking policymaker of the period insists 
that the President had very definite 
views — namely, “to let the dust settle and 
avoid circumstances in which it could 
accurately be said that the U.S. was dictat- 
ing to the Shah.” Perhaps Carter can be 
faulted for the incompatibility between 
what he wanted to do — adopt a noninter- 
ventionist approach — and what he hoped 
would come of it: the preservation of Iran 
as a U.S. ally. But through it all, his 
defenders say, the President stuck to his 
principles. “His basic inclination,” says 
one source, “was not to use force, not to 
get the U.S. involved, not to interfere with 
the Iranian people.” In hindsight, it now 
seems ironic that Carter is threatening 
Iran with a naval blockade. 

Like the argument over “who lost Chi- 
na,” debate about the Iranian revolution 
will shed both heat and light. Ledeen and 
Lewis have started the process; accounts 
more sympathetic to Carter and to both 
wings of his badly divided Administration 
will undoubtedly follow. It remains to be 
seen whether a fuller airing of U.S. actions 
during the Iran crisis will bolster the 
President’s reputation. In this election 
year, however, The Washington Quarterly 
has given Carter’s Presidential rivals a 
stick to beat him with — and they can be 
expected to wield it with vigor. 

RUSSELL WATSON with DAVID C MARTIN 
in Washington 
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Important News 
- Suppressed Cliff Xincald l 


; Ronald Reagan has. said that'as president: he 
: Iwould supply weapons to- the. Afghan freedom 
f igh t ers. :Speaki ng to *' the? 1 American. Society v of 
^Newspaper Editors on April 8; Reagan saidrVAVe in 
? the past have found ways to do this before we got so 
'frightened that we* decided that- the CIA should* 
l become 7 a’- kind^ of* Virginia Gentlemen’s Club' and 
:not do things to preserve our security-. He added t- 
i“I have no quarrel with delivering weapons toe 
^someone who- is trying to- fight for his freedom. 0 
-Reagan's remarks on the Afghans,? ignored by the 
Washington Star and the New York Times, were 
- partly reported by the Washington Post . 

> . * '**- i?- k v-.-r’ 
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By Kenneth H. Bacox 

„ •'*««// Renter of THB WallStreet Journal^ 

‘ . WASHINGTON— Every day, U.S. intelli- 
gence satellites spin over; Afghanistan snap- 
ping pictures for an eager audience in Wash- 
ington.- - -y^ 

> These pictures, ’along ; with intelligence 
gathered from eavesdropping on Soviet com- 
munications and from refugees fleeing Af- 
ghanistan,. are providing an intelligence bo- 
nanza for U.S. military analysts. They're 
getting a look at something they haven’t 
seen since World War II— Russian troops in 
large-scale combat. *h* ..c.-a 

The information pouring in shows a So- 
viet invasion force that is highly trained, 
firmly disciplined and well-armed. "We’re 
seeing a high level of operational confi- 
dence," one analyst says. " ‘ f v ; 

But the Red army's record in Afghani- 
stan isn’t perfect. "They've demonstrated 
that they can make their share of mistakes, 
that they're not 10 feet tall," a senior U.S. 
general observes. He reports that the Soviet 
army often suffers from faulty battlefield in- 
telligence and that Moscow’s generals are 
i finding it difficult to adjust a rigid Europe- 
oriented strategy: to the task of fighting Af 
; ghanistan’s scrappy insurgents. 

^The Invisible Enemy ■ -•••■ — 
O-'lThe Russians have unquestionably 
.gained control of the cities and the main 
-roads, but 10 feet away it’s ‘Indian terri- 
otory,’ " one military man remarks. 
;"They’re trying to use traditional mecha- 
: -nized tactics against an enemy they can’t 
; find" in rugged mountainous terrain where 


"This is the jfirsr time* the Soviets^ have 
been in combat for 35 years/' a U.S. analyst 
notes. "They don’ t have many- combat-hard- 
ened officers, so. it "Isn't surprising- .that 
they're making mistakes."' - - — — -. ***£*! 

: U.S. officials see signs, however, that the 
Soviet high command now is revising its tac-: 
tics in Afghanistan. Moscow is evidently 
looking for ways to improve the speed and 
: accuracy of attacks - against the elusive, re? 
sistance; fighters who are. killing or wound- 
ing an average of 500 Soviet soldiers a week. 
Russia is “using this war, as a proving 
ground," just as the U.S. tested tactics and. 
'weapons in Vietnam* a militaiy man ^says^y 




$ And any lessons leanied'from Afghani-" 
stan could heavily influence Moscow’s will- 
ingness to send its forces into such places as 
the Persian Gulf or Africa- moves that 
might be ‘sanctioned by present Kremlin 
doctrines and encouraged by ^Russia’s ex- 
panding military, power. A* ; \ 

■ " The.pX1.9-miIlion-man Soviet)' army r: is 
nearly twice the size oL the U.S. Army and 
-Marinef Corps combined. ; It has more— and, 
in= some, respects, .better;- tanks, artillery, 
armored: personnel carriers and .chemical- 
)warfare equipment than U.S. forces have. 
^Kremlinyeaders Jong;^ asserted. .that Jheir. 
military power was designed simply to de- 
fend the Communist state, from attack. But 
"beginning in the early 1970s they began to 
define the mission of their forces differ- 
ently," a Pentagon official says. "They de- 
fined it as the defense of the homeland and 
protection of Soviet interests around the 
world."-- -i.c-'i ; 

Equipment to Match 

With the offensive cast came new equip- 
ment-ships and planes to ferry troops and 
arms over long distances- and changes in 
training to prepare Soviet officers to fight on 
foreign soil.. Required-reading lists for So- 
viet officers- 90% of whom are Communist 
Party members- began to : include more 
books about revolutionary and other condi- 
tions in Third World countries. •* ■ ' 

, : U.S. officials are studying the Afghan in- 
vasion to see how well Soviet military abili- 
ties match the Kremlin doctrine. Mobiliza- 
tion for the invasion was smooth. Last sum- 
mer Moscow, worried about the instability 
of the new Communist regime on its border, 
sent Gen. Ivan Pavlovsky, the commander 
of its ground forces, to Kabul, apparently to 
plan the invasion. In the fall the Kremlin be- 
gan to mobilize skeleton divisions- normally 
. kept at 25% strength -along the Afghan bor- 
der by calling up local reserves and bring- 
ing in officers and weapons experts from 
crack units in Eastern Europe. f " 
V.7 Washington analysts have since detected 
signs that Soviet commanders were dis- 
pleased with the length of time it took to 
mobilize. ‘‘They've become aware of some 
of their own deficiencies and appear to be 
taking, action to correct them,*’" a -White 
.House official says. Shortly after moving 
into Afghanistan, for instance, the Soviets 
strengthened some low-readiness units along 
rthe.v bordefc with: Iranu Such; improvements 
could cut * mobilization time- and, > hence, 
'warning time for the U.S.^in the future, of- 
> pet als fea r y A 


Classic Doctrine Followed 3 -v 

The invasion itself followed classic Soviet 
doctrine,, which calls for deception, surprise, 
speed, and heavy force. Just, before Christ- 
mas the Soviets landed two airborne divi- 
sions — at>out 15,000 men— in Kabul, taking 
the airport,* securing key roads and seizing 
the capital; Then, armored divisions poured 
across the border, capturing roads and mili- 
tary posts.':;. The invasion brought 80,000 
troops. [h p&T ■ - 4 

To eliminate the threat of Afghan opposi- 
tion- to^ the initial airborne landing, Soviet 
agents had closed Kabul’s radio station and 
recalled the Afghan army’s Soviet-built 
tanks to repair depots for correction of a 
supposed defect. Thus the tanks weren’t 
available to attack Russian planes as they 
landed. ;*■■■ + • 

"The whole thing was planned in a very 
precise way," a Pentagon official says. 
"The thing that’s so distinctive about them 
’ is their attempt to make warfare into an en- 
gineering science. It’s almost as if they have 
a checklist— a cookbook type of procedure." 

The rigidity of the Soviet approach led to 
a sort of overkill. Because divisions moved 
in with packaged units of equipment, "they 
brought everything that wasn't nailed 
; down,’ h including a lot of heavy equipment} 
that is useless against the evasive, lightlyj 
armed insurgent opposition they face, a U.S. 
official says. The Russian forces brought 
hundreds of mobile launchers for antiair- 
craft rockets, although they face no fighter 
or bomber threat They also brought large! 
mobile launchers for surface-to-surface mis^ 
siles that could be used against a mass tank 
attack, but that is another threat the Soviets 
; don’t face, in Afghanistan. 

Tanks Working Well X v --S- ' 

Maintaining .and moving this heavy 
equipment in Afghanistan is putting some 
strain on Soviet supply lines. Nevertheless, 
the tanks and other heavy equipment seem 
to be working well, without the breakdowns 
that embarrassed the Soviet army during its 
unopposed 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

What , isn’t working well, according to 
U.S. officials, is the Soviets’ much-rehearsed 
blitzkrieg tactics, designed primarily for a 
! sweep through Europe. This approach has 
often failed against the elusive insurgents, a 
loosely organized force of some 50,000 to 
100,000 Moslem freedom fighters. . 


CO 
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“The Soviets tend to be very cautious,” a 
U.S. analyst says. “They collect intelli- 
gence, prepare their forces and then move 
in with great power. The rebels won’t stand 
and fight. They prefer to move and snipe.” 
Frequently, the Soviets end up bombarding 
positions and villages the insurgents have 
vacated, a tactic that only increases local 
opposition. “The Soviets don’t have enough 
men to hold the countryside,” an official 
notes. “As soon as they move on, the insur- 
gents float back in.” . 

But “we're beginning to see the Soviets 
adjust to, what is a classic insurgency strat- 
egy,” one top military man says, “It’s too 
early to say whether they can.” * 

Hover and Spray 

The new tactics stress the use of smaller, 
more-mobile troop units and highly effective 
helicopter gunships. “They just, hover and 
spray an, area with machine-gun fire,” an 
official- says. While the insurgents have 
downed some of the choppers with rifle fire, 
.they lack the missiles necessary for an ef-» 
fective defenser: r~: * — 

But ‘U.S.... officials still don’t know how 
well the helicopters coordinate with Soviet 
ground forces, and they see some signs that 
Soviet intelligence isn’t good or fast enough 
to use helicopters to the maximum advan- 
tage;; • J. ‘ * "• 

All in all. Kremlin leaders haven’t been 
pleased by the results in Afghanistan. 
They’ve shuffled military leaders in the in- 
vasion force and are reorganizing some 
units. U.S. officials- are waiting to see how 
well the highly structured, politically con- 
trolled Red Army finally adapts to the 
largely guerrilla war. 

“The poor leadership of the field com- 
manders is something that has plagued the 
Soviet army throughout history,” a U.S. offi- 


cial notes. *:“it‘s- ! a political army and deci- 
sions come from above. Lieutenants and 
captains are reluctant to take the initiative. 
This works very well in peacetime and in 
training but not as well, in -combat. They 
tend to-miss targets of opportunity.” 

The Enlisted Man 
Training for Soviet enlisted men— who 
are drafted for two years at age 13- leaves 
no room for initiative. Unlike their U.S. 
counterparts, low-ranking’ Soviet soldiers 
aren’t trained to make battlefield decisions, 
and they have no access to radios, maps and 
other sources of combat information. They 
are taught. to follow orders from the top-a 
fact that would make destruction of commu- 
nications networks a central U.S; goal in 
any combat with the Russians. -W - 

Still, the Soviet soldier is formidable. His 
training stresses political education, unwav- 
ering allegiance to the homeland and highly 
realistic and rigorous field exercises de- 
signed to prepare soldiers to continue battle 
by rote even if debilitated by nuclear fallout 
or chemical warfare. Several years ago a 
Soviet defector reported that an entire mo- 
torized regiment was sent into a radioactive 
nuclear test site; hundreds of men needed 
prolonged hospitalization. ‘ ■--:«? • 

In Russian society, military training be- 
gins well before actual induction - into the 
armed forces. Preschool children are read a 
'book called We Pick Up New:; Rifles,” 
which shows children receiving weapons and 
repulsing an enemy attack on the homeland. 
Schoolchildren perform military drills and 
play extensive military games at summer 
Camp. . - , v . • ’■ 

“The formation of a soldier isn’t easy,” a 
Soviet army publication states. “It shouldn’t 
begin at the moment the new recruit is en- 
listed in the ranks, but rather much earlier, 
at the time of the first signs of maturity, 
during the time of adolescent d reams. 


v 
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Logistical and tactical difficulties in pursuing guerrillas, 
lack of flexibility in command structure keep effort static 


By David R. Griffiths 


Washington— Soviet forces in Afghanistan 
have run into two obstacles that so far 
.seem to have kept them static while await- 
ing more troops or a decision to change the 
tenor of the conflict either upward or 
downward— Vietnam-like logistical and 
tactical headaches in pursuing guerrillas 
and a command structure unsuited to 
independent, small-unit action. 

That is the opinion of military and 
congressional analysts here, who point out 
that the Soviet Union has learned patience 
as part of a tradition of subduing Central 
Asian republics that goes back to the 


The Afghan fighting has been charac- 
terized by tribesman resistance, which has ! 
been all the more difficult to contend with j 
because of the unpredictable nature of 
errillas. In addition, the mountainous 
fain has inhibited both close air support 

'v /Russian jet aircraft and heliborne gun- 

ship and troop transport operations. 

Those difficulties have been com- 
pounded by a logistical shortfall, which, in 
Soviet military doctrine, is acceptable in 
order to achieve surprise but obviously not 
for sustained fighting. The buildup follow- 
ing last December's invasion has been 
delayed, analysts said, because of the lack 
of secondary roads, the need to furnish 
Afghanistan army logistics, and unantici- 
pated levels of urban violence and weath- 
er, including snowfalls that closed many 
eastern arteries. 

In the opinion of some observers, such a 
slowdown probably will not affect long- 
range Soviet plans. “Many analysts 
expected more action before this,” a con- 
gressional researcher said. “But now it 
looks as if there's a breakdown of the 
administrative structure of the central 
government. Russian civilians are taking 
over the ministries and the Afghan army 
has lost its credibility. They're a long way 
from developing an indigenous govern- 
ment. The Soviets are committing them- 
selves to a military solution.” 

If the next step is a major Soviet offen- 
sive, a military analyst said, the 85,000 
'^ r> ' t *ary personnel there now may not be 
jgh. In the elements of three rifle 
V — «sions, two airborne divisions and at 
least two other independent units, there 
are about 60,000 troops. About one third 
are expected to be capable of closing with 
an enemy. 1 j 


If offensive operations tare ordered, ! 
many combat troops will have to be | 
diverted Ifrom other missions, including j 
securing Cities, garrisoning choke points, ! 
convoy escort and base camp security. 

Making additions to the combat force is j 
not expected to be a problem. Supporting j 
them once they are in place in the precipi- 
tous terrain marked by steep, narrow val- 
leys is another matter. Military analysts 
have not j been overly impressed with 
Soviet airlift into; Afghanistan because of 
the short distanced) Russia. The difficulty 
comes in supplying operational units from 
air bases! in cities such as* Kabul and 
ShindandJ 

“It \vas!easy for us in Vietnam to set up j 
an airlift network* with C-123s, then CH- j 
47s hopping into the front,” an analyst j 
said. I [ 

“The Soviets don't have that type of j 
infrastructure of supply through the air- j 
fields. In Vietnam, every plantation had a ! 
strip. In Afghanistan, there are smaller j 
strips, butj they're hampered by weather.” j 

Another limiting factor is that there j 
does not seem to be a Soviet army counter- \ 
part to such positions as the U. S. S-4, or j 
supply officer, at lower unit levels. Much 
of the decision-making in logistics as well 
as combaf leadership automatically goes 
up to the JSoviet division level or higher, 
analysts said. 

One noted, “The Russian army's basic 
training and motivation is for an attack 
against NATO. There’s not much small- 
unit thinking required, just attack in 
massed formations.” 

The lack of initiative from junior Soviet 
officers reported by Western intelligence 
sources could be aicontinuing detriment to 
coping with small, isolated guerrilla 
bands. So far, although casualty statistics 
are unreliable, those tribesmen seem to at 
least be holding their own. The Russian 
forces, meanwhile, are finding themselves j 


in much the same situation as World Warj 
2 German occupiers of Yugoslavia or the! 
French in Indochina in the early 1 950s. ? 
They hold the roads and the cities, but; 
little else. j 

When Soviet troops have ventured out 
after the rebels, military analysts said, 
they meet the sort of enemy that does not 
appear to be vulnerable to air operations. 
There are no indications yet that the! 
tribesmen are armed with anything more 1 - 
than relatively small-caliber and antitank 
weapons, but there have been reports that 
that has been enough against heliborne 
assaults. 

“Air-to-ground has not been that effec- j 
tive,” a congressional researcher said. ! 
“Whether they’ve been stymied by guerril- 
las or the Afghan terrain is hard to say.” 

Beyond the problem of finding and fir- 
ing upon small, village-based groups, 
Soviet helicopter pilots face a quandary 
unfamiliar to their American counterparts j. 
in Vietnam. In many instances, tribesmen j 
holding the high ground have shot down at j 
helicopters flying up valleys to insert i 
troops or attack guerrilla concentrations 
and villages. 

“What they should d o,” one intelli gence 
souTc e said , u is have the he li borne infa ntry 
get the high ground, with the armored 
troops corning' up" the valley roads and 
coming out t he othe r" end. But thereis a i 
problem, of course, that in those high ! 
alt itudes/ the Helicopters have less load - ! 
carryin g capability.” j 

In another comparison with Vietnam, | 
some analysts said casualties being j 
inflicted on the tribesmen could have a 
more serious long-term effect in Afghanis- 
tan because the manpower pool may not 
be as large as that in the Viet Cong I 
recruiting areas and in North Vietnam. j 

So far, non-helicopter ground-attack j 
aircraft, such as the Sukhoi Su-17, are not : 
playing as important a role as rotary-wing j 
aircraft. “It’s tough to take a fast mover j 
down a valley and hit a machine-gun j 
nest,” an analyst said. “There are few i 
reconnaissance aircraft, and Russian- 
based aircraft can support the northern 
half of Afghanistan. Also, there has been 
some napalm dropped on villages to sup- i 
port terrorist tactics." I 
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John M. Collins, senior specialist in ! 
national defense at the Library of Con- 
gress, has been to Afghanistan. “Air pow- 
er is not that effective against guerrilla 
troops, there/' he said. “With air power, 
the best technique is use of area weapons, 
such as gas. It’s tough, otherwise, to pin- 
point targets in the nooks and crannies/’ 
“There’s been some talk about nerve gas 
*n Afghanistan, but if it's non-persistent, 
the wind could force it in the wrong direc- 
tion or disperse it. A more persistent gas, 
such as mustard gas, might be more effec- 
tive.” 

Whatever weapons the Soviets are 
using, the one factor that may keep them { 
fighting indefinitely in Afghanistan if they \ 
choose to stay with the military solution is 
the support received by rebels from Pakis- 
tan, with which Afghanistan shares a 
1,000-mi. border. The ties between Pakis- 
tan and the tribesmen have not been overt, 
but analysts said the supply of small arms 
from Pakistan can be tapped for a long 
time, perhaps indefinitely. 

Getting the arms across the border by 1 
way of thousands of trails apparently has 
caught the Soviets’ attention to such an 
extent that they recently concentrated 
Mi-24 attack helicopters and Mi-3 trans- 
port helicopters close to Jalalabad, east of : 
the capital, Kabul, and near the border. 
That puts them close to the Kunar Valley, I 
a rebel stronghold. Going the next step j 
beyond airborne surveillance and interdic- \ 
tion to seal off the border would require 
5-10 divisions, analysts said. 

What the Soviets will do in the near 
future, other than securing the limited ! 
areas under their control, could include j 
the establishment of Vietnam-type fire I 
bases or large supply depots like Long j 
Binh, near Saigon. Those, however, may 
prove to be too vulnerable. If they choose j 
to mount further, more concentrated j 
ground-.based operations, the army’s struc- : 
ture may have to undergo some change. 1 
“ If they want to build a tasking organ iza- j 
lion, they ma y need a two-st ar general just i 
to lead a regiment-sized unit/’ an intelff- j 
gence sourc e" said; 


l 
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B acked by armor and helicopter gun- 1 
ships, Soviet troops last week 
launched a fresh assault against Muslim 
rebels in eastern Afghanistan. The attacks 
included search-and-destroy missions 
against Afghan villages, the machine- 
gunning of unarmed civilians and even 
the dropping of incapacitating gas by So- 
viet gunships. Meanwhile, Western intel- 


ligence experts estimated!, the Soviets 
have suffered at least 8,000 dead and 
wounded since last December’s invasion? 
According to reports from Eastern Eu^ 
rope, some Soviet soldiers wounded in Af- 
ghanistan are now being flown directly 
to military hospitals in East Germany 
— presumably because the Kremlin does 
not want its own people to know the 
number of casualties in “Moscow’s 
Viet Nam.” 

In the capital city of Kabul, there 
were rumors that insurgents had caused 
a landslide, killing 600 Afghan soldiers 
in a mountain encampment and destroy- 
ing 40 tanks. A band of rebels report- 
edly crossed the border between Afghan- 
istan and the U.S.S.R. and managed to 
kill 200 Soviet troops. The rebels also 
claimed to have exploded a newly com- 
pleted copper mine in the Logar Valley 
and coal mines in Badakhshan. They 
have been putting pressure on farmers 
to cut back on spring planting. Partly 
for that reason, this year’s grain crop 
will be only 75% of normal. When two 
grape growers pruned their vines, in vi- 
olation of the rebels’ orders, insurgents 
cut off the growers’ ears. 

The Soviets appear to be firmly in con- 
trol of Kabul. Moscow-appointed advisers 
are in charge of most government offices, 
leaving Afghan employees, as one observ- 
er put it, with nothing to do but “sit around 
and drink tea.” Outside the capital, the 




country is still in chaos. The exodus of ref- 
ugees continues; there are an estimated 
700,000 Afghans in Pakistan and 100,000 
more in Iran. The demoralized Afghan 
army, which used to have 80,000 men, is 
down to 20,000 or 30,000 and suffers from 
the ^constant defection of soldiers to the 
rebel side. ' 

The mujahidin (holy warriors) are 
limited by a lack of supplies, ammunition 
and! even food, but they fight on with re- 
markable tenacity. On assignment for 
TIME, Photographer Steve McCurry ac- 
companied a band of rebels on a raid near 
Jalalabad, the capital of Nangarhar prov- 


ince. About a mile from the University j 
of Nangarhar, the rebels attacked a con- i 
voy of Afghan army trucks and captured j 
three members of a military road-repair j 
crew. Two tanks joined the skirmish on j 
the army side, but the rebels fought on j 
all afternoon, even after one of their num- J 
ber had been killed. That night, the reb- j 
els slipped away and marched for six j 
hours to the village of their slain com- j 
rade. Next morning, before the burial cer- j 
emony for the dead rebel, they staged a ; 
“trial” and summarily executed their ; 
three prisoners. The charge: collaborating ; 
with the Soviet enemy. ■ i 
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calls leaks 
worst threat 
to America ; 


By Sally Ann Stewart? ' 

Staff Writer - ' 

1 Warning that' the CIA must be* 
protected from public scrutiny. Di- 
rector Stansfield Turner said leaks of 
secret* information undermine the ef- 
fectiveness of the agency. . 

“Leaks are the most serious threat 
to American survival today/’ he said. 

Turner, speaking* yesterday at the 
last Palm Beach Round Table* dis- 
cussion at the: Paramount Theatre, 
was joined by FBI director William 
Webster, and Marvin Stone, editor of 
: U S. News.and .World Report. 

v Turner; who has headed the CIA 
since March 1977,, continued his drive 
. for legislation to free the agency 
. ; from the Freedom ot ' Information' 
Act. He also is pressing for legislation 
. to allow prosecution of those who 
% disclose foreign agents’ . names or 
identities T . 

; Turner said he has asked Congress 
to cut the number of formal oversight 
committees from eight to two. 

The two-hour round table, attended , 
by about 1,000 persons;, focused on 
relationship of press to the two in- 
.... telligence agencies, the CIA and FBI. 


Stone asked Turner if he. had j 
changed his mind about using news- j 
paper foreign correspondents as CIA j 
spies.- At a convention of the Ameri-j 
can Society of Newspaper Editors") 
last week. Turner said he did not find: 
the. practice harmful. 

The remark last week drew sharp 
criticism from newspaper editorial 
writers. The New York Times called; 
Turner’s remarks a “threat- to (re- 
porters') safety,” and argued that re- 
porters need to be* independent 
. seekers of truth. 

Turner responded to Stone’s^ ques^ 
tion yesterday by saying the editori-r 
'a Is had not swayed his opinion^ al-i 
though- he said* the CIA had notl 
worked with: reporters for at . least: 
four years., . - ? . T , .£3 

Noting that there has “always beer^ 
an exchange” of information between? 
the media and the two agencies, Stones 
said, “All my colleagues feel it would .< 
have been better left unsaid.” . ; 

.. . ; .i 

Webster said that three people in* 
the “media profession” currently are 
supplying information to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation because “we= 
believe we are' entitled to that in- 
formation.” 

= . v . Webster said the three informants 
had Volunteered their information 
-and Uie plan was a pproved^b^ the U-S* 
Attorney General. ^ *T : 7 
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By FREDERICK BURGER. ^ ~ 

: H«r»M staff writer * . v .„ .■* 

The FBI is using three members 
of the "media” to supply, informa—, 
tion about continuing, criminal in* 

■ vestlgations in the -United States, 
.FBI; Director- William^. Webster said*" 
Thursday in Palm Beach:* " ” '" . 

“There are. three people in the 
media who supply us with informa- 
• tion,” said Webster,- who added. that 
all of them had volunteered to do i 

. SO..' -< I v- • 

“There are only a few* of them/* 
Webster said.-“And they serve only 
a limited function.** 

. . He declined to identify the people 
as “reporters/* but-said they work 
in- ^‘journalism, radio and televi-> 
sion/* He said those persons are “in N 
a position to supply ongoing, infor- 
mation** to the FBI and, Webster 
continued, Lhe doubts the superiors 
of these “volunteers** know of the. 
activities. 

The FBI: chief offered, no addi-- 
. tionat explanations, y? '■ 

Webster made the: remarks dur- ’ 
ing^a- joint appearance; before the- 
Palm Beach Roundtable with CIA- 
Director Stansfield Turner. The CIA-i 
director told Congress recently that : 
the- CIA. had, on three prior occa** 
sions, made exceptions to its ban on - 
using journalists ta gather inteili-* 
gence. In. those cases, he said, the* 
exceptions had been granted,- but - 
the agency- never actually used : the" 
journalists. .**?* ■ 

Nevertheless, Turner said Thurs- 
day: “We reserve the right to have 
a relationship with the- American , 
media under -extraordinary circum- 
stances., 1 iv . ^ 

CIA officials have said im the past/ 

. that these circumstances^ could; in- J 
elude* using- reporters to 'make ap-* 

* proaches-. to government officials? 
who could; not be ' approached by . 

: U.Si businessmen or embassy em- 
i ployes — the only CIA “cover** jobs : 

; not covered by regulations^ ?■, 

i. " Turnersaid the CIA is. “very, sen-* 

• sitive*’ to objections that it uses ret” 
porters to gather intelligence fnfor- 
mation. . 
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• By Don* Oberdorfer 1. 

, Washington Post Staff Writer 

Republican presidential candidate' 
Ronald Reagan, who has been accused; 
of lacking a set: of well-defined for-' 
/eign and defense policies, has 
,, named 67 . advisers to provide . “guid- 
ance” on these issues. ' y- 

Most are known as conservatives on 
■ foreign policy issues. ..Only a few are 
considered members of the foreign 
affairs “establishment” which has 
dominated governmental thinking .on 
diplomatic and defense matters for 
^several decades. 

v . There was no indication which of the 
'advisers is among the most influential 
!or active in formulating policies for 
iReagan. Richard V. Allen, coordinator 
'of foreign policy issues in the Reagan 
campaign, said those on the list had 
'hot necessarily endorsed Reagan for 
president. 1 

>•. According to Allen, a “work pro- 
igram” for the foreign policy advisory 
. group is being drawn up, and meet- 
ings are to begin within two weeks. 
Allen said the advisers will provide 


versify. Prof. Charles Burtort Marshall, consultant 
on foreign policy; former member State Department 
Policy Planning Staff. Dr. Constantine Christopher 
Menges, consultant to The Hudson Institute. Dr. 
Henry R. Nau, associate professor of political sq? 
ence; faculty-- member, graduate- program in sci- 
ence, technology and public policy, George .Wash- 
ington University, | !" 

Amb. Robert G.~ Neumann, senior > research fel- 
low, - Center for Strategic & Intenational Studies, 
Georgetown University; former ambassador to 
Afghanistan and Jordan. Dr. Robert Osgood, pro- 
fessor, School of Advanced International Studies; 
director of security studies program, The Johns 
Hopkins University. Dr. Robert L. Pfaltzgaff Jr., 
professor of international politics, Fletcher School 
of Law & Diplomacy, Tufts University. 

Walter l r . Pforzheimer, first legislative counsel 
to the Central in tel licence Agency. Dr. "Richard fc. 
Pipes, professor, , department of -history. Harvard 
University. D. Urf Ra’Anan, chairman, International 
securities studies program, Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, Tufts University. Dr. Edward 
Rozek, professor of comparative government. Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Pedro A. Saniuan, director, hemispheric center, ; 
American Enterprise Institute. Frank Shakespeare* 
president, - RKO General Inc.; former director. 
United States Information Agency.. Amb. Laurence- 
Silberman, executive vice president, Crocker Na- 
tional Bank; former ambassador to Yugoslavia and 
acting attorney general. Dr. Richard F.* Staar, 
director, .international studies program. Hoover In- 
stitution on War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford 
University. 

Dr. William L. Stearman, professor, Georgetown 
University; director, Russian area studies program, 
Georgetown University. Amb. Robert Strausz-Hupe, 
former ambassador to NATO, Sweden and Belgium. 
Dr. Raymond Tanter, professor of political science, 
Universitv of Michigan; fellow. The Wilson Center, 
Smithsonian Institution. Amb. James D. Theberge, 
international business consultant; former ambas- 
sador to Nicaragua. Dr. Robert W. Tucker, pro- 
fessor of political science,. The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Charles E. Walker, chairman, Charles E. 
Walker Associates; former deputy secretary of the 
treasury. Dr. Richard L. Walker, director, institute 
of international studies, -University of South Caro- 
lina. Richard J. Whalen, chairman, WIRES Ltd., 
Washington, D.C.; .author and business consultant. 


^ day-to-day counsel, develop : policy, arid 
position papers for the general elec- 
tion campaign and inventory re- 
sources available for a future Reagh 
./administration. * ' • ^ ~ -■/ • * ' > • 

' The list of advisers released by 
Reagan:, v • 

Foreign policy 

Dr. Kenneth L. Adelman,, senior policy analyst, 
SRI International; Former Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense; Dr. Adda B. Bozeman, professor 
emeritus of international relations, Sarah Lawrence 
College; Dr. W. Glenn,. Campbell, director, Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford 
University,- Dr. Lev Dobriansky, professor, of eco- 
nomics, Georgetown University. 

Dr. Peter Duignan, senior fellow and director of 
African and Middle East studies. Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Dr. Charles H. Fairbanks, -assistant profes- 
sor of political science, Yale University; fellow, 

, American Enterprise Institute; Dr. Roger W.. Fon- 
tain, director of Latin American studies, enter for 
’ Strategic & International Studies, Georgetown Uni- 
versity; Jeffrey B. Gayner, director of foreign 
policy studies. The Heritage Foundation. . 

Dr. Nathan Glazer, professor. Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. Dr. Mose L. Her- 
. vey, director. Advanced International Studies In- 
stitute, University of Miami. Dr. Rita E. Hauser, 
attorney; former U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights. Dr. Fred C. 
Ikle, consultant; former director of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

D. David C. Jordan, professor, Woodrow Wilson 
Department of Government and . Foreign Affairs, 
-University of Virginia. Dr/ Jeane’ J. Kirkpatrick, 
professor. Department of Government, Georgetown 
; University; • resident scholar, American Enterprise 
Institute. Dr. Ernest W. Lefever, professor and 
lecturer, Department of Government, Georgetown 
University. Dor. Carnes Lord, assistant professor of 
government and foreign affairs. University of Vir- 
ginia. •* , . - — 

. Dr.- Edward N. Luttwak, research professor, 
Georgetown University,- senior fellow. Center for 
Strategic & International. Studies, .Gorgetown Uni- 

V* >>. +U - : • Vj.i- i ivl V. »K- r-t . t- -,.-£vL:\C> 


Dr. Aaron Wildavsky, professor of political science, 

. Jnivissjy ot California. Dr. Curtin -W«nsor Jr:' as- 
sociate director. Alliance For Free Enf'erpriser-Wash- 
ington, D.C.. * - ; :* / • 

. : . .•”*/ * V' ‘ ■ < 

7' ;"' Defense Policy v v* 

; Frank- R; Barnett, president; National^ Strateg^n- ' 
formation Center. Gen. David A. Burchinai,- USAF 
(Ret.), former deputy commander- in chief; . U.S. 

: Forces in Europe. Dr. Joseph Churba,. president- 
institute for International Security.. Dr^Jacouelyn 
; K. . Davis; consultant,, strategic analyst, Boston.-/ 
LI. Gen. John Davis, USA (Ret.);- former, ^assis- 
tant director of- the National Security Agency: Gen. 
Russell E. Dougherty, USAF (Ret.); former’ corn- 
madder - in chief. Strategic Air Command. - Dr. Leon 
‘ Goure, associate director, advance international 
studies institute. University of Miami. 'Lf/ Gen. 
Daniel O. Graham, cochairman. Coalition for Peace 
Through- Strength; former "director, • Defenses Intel-; 
ligence- Agency.' - v . 

Walter- ; E... Hahrv> defenses analyst,^ Washington^ 

. D.C... Martin- R. Hoffman.’ attorney;. Jormer secre- 
tary of- the Army. Dr. Peter G.- Hughes, .defense 
: analyst,. Seattle./ Dr/ William R. Kintner,- professor 
-.of political, science. University of /Pennsylvania; 
/former .ambassador to Thailand. - “ v ' • "• • ;/ i; 

:.*• Charles M. iKupperman/'defense analyst/" Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dr. JohnjL.*’ Lehman, Jr.-, president, - | 
-Abington Corp.; former 1 deputy director of the U.S. i 
t Arms Control and- Disarmament Agency.- J. William 
- Middendorf .iLfrpresident*. Financial General, Bank- 
Vshares; former secretary of. the Navy. Adm... Thomas 
, H. Moorer, USN (Ret.);,, former . chairman; . Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Dr.- Patrick J. Parker,, chairman, 

, department of national security affairs. Naval Post- 
graduate . School. - Dr. Jeffrey Record,. -'consultant; 
.strategic analyst, Washington, D.C. - 

Lt. Gen. Edward L. Rowny, USA (Ret.); former 
, joint chiefs of staff representative to SALT negotia- 
tions. Dr. -William R. Schneider, consultant to The 
Hudson Institute. Harriet Fast Scott, consultant and 
• writer on Soviet military affairs. Dr. William F. 

‘ Scott, consultant and writer on Soviet military 
' affairs. Dr. William R. Van Cleave,' director, ln- 
5 stitute. for international studies. University of 
. Southern California; former member of SALT I 
"B" Team. t ' * 

: Gen. John W. Vogt Jr., USAF (Ret.); former 
i commander in chief, U.S. Air Forces Europe. Gen. 

; Lewis Walt,- (USMC-Ret.); former commandant, 

. Marine Corps. Amb. Seymour Weiss, vice presi- 
dent* Abington Corp.;. former ambassador to the 
Bahamas.. 
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The CIA may have forced federal 
investigators in Miami to] abandon 
an investigation ofi a ! Nassau bank 
that operated^ as a] tax shelter for 
prominent Americans, sources said. 
Friday. : .-.-W |\ j - 

The investigation of accounts at 
Castle Bank & Trust Ltd. ended qui- 
etly, several years ago, without fil- 
ing as. many as 300- pending tax 
; cases..- ->- / \*j 

>. Organized crime figures, enter- 
tainers and several [prominent mag- 
azine: publishers reportedly had 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
' the bank; j 

New details about the aborted in- 
vestigation, nicknamed j Project 
Haven, were revealed Friday in the 
wake of Wail Street Journal story 
about the CIA’s involvement. 

■Tve had suspicions for a long 
time that the CIA was involved,” a 
former IRS investigator said. - 
A once-prominent Miami lawyer, 

; who-, represented a former Castle 


Bank official, said , he thought the 
CIA pressured the- Department of 
Justice to end the investigation. 

The reported reason for CIA in- 
terest ia the bank was national se- 
■■ curity;;/; . ; 

The Castle Bank may have laun- 
dered CIA funds for the Bay of Pigs 
. invasion of Cuba, sources said. The 
bank, also may have been used . to 
move CIA money : for other Latin 
American operations. 

A key link to the theory of CIA 
involvement in the bankris former 
Miami lawyer Paul- L.£. Heiliweii, 
who died in -1976. Helli well repre- 
sented the Castle bank. He was a 
former OSS officer. in World War II 
and reportedly was connected "with 
the CIA. 

When IRS agents obtained a se- 
cret list of the Castle Bank’s clients 
in 1973, Helli well 'may have used 
his CIA contacts to force an abrupt 
end to the investigation, sources 
said.'. r v -- 


} 
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SEC Tainted By CIA 


Having already tainted such private 
institutions as labor unions, corporations, the 
church and the media by infiltrating them, 
the Central Intelligence Agency now seems 
to be in the process of corrupting 
governmental institutions. 

At the behest of the CIA, the Justice 
Department some time ago dropped the 
prosecution of two executives of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 
who were accused of lying about their role in 
illegal CIA-1TT interference in a Chilean 
election. Now the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, for the first time at the request 
of the CIA, is reported to be negotiating a 
settlement of foreign bribery allegations 
against Page Airways, Inc. that would 
involve dismissing charges against Page and 
six executives for channeling $7.5 million in 
illegal payments to officials in African 
countries. Middle East< countries and 
Malaysia. The implication — although no 
public proof has been provided — is that 


Page is a CIA proprietary engaged in the 
dirty business of corrupting other 
governments for CIA’s own purposes, 
unknown to the U.S. public. 

The excuse for SEC dismissal of the 
charges is that pursuing them would expose 
national security secrets. We suspect that 
the real issue is not the disclosure of national 
secrets but whether the United States, 
through the CIA, should be secretly trying to 
influence other governments by corrupt 
means rather than openly trying to influence’ 
them by proper means. The CIA seems to 
have become the modem instrument for. 
doing by stealth and perversion what thei 
Marines used to do openly. The military^ 
method was at least honest, even if J 
imperialistic. ' 

The CIA method, like the military, causes 
the U.S. to be hated and suspected in other 
countries but, unlike the military method, it 
also corrupts every, domestic institution that 
it touches. 
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Harrison Salisbury 
sues security agency 

Contending-; hat the National Security 
Agency illegally intercepted and kept; 
records on his private communications- 
while he was a foreign correspondent; 
former associate editor Harrison E\ 
Salisbury of the New York Times last 
week (April 10) filed a damage, suit; 
against the agency in District Court: in 
Washington. 

Salisbury said he discovered the inter-- 
ceptions after he made a Freedom of In- 
formation Act request for all CIA files 
and documents under his name. 

After the CIA located records on 
Salisbury that had been initiated by the 
NSA, it referred Salisbury’s information 
request to the security agency. 

According to court documents, the 
NSA subsequently denied Salisbury’s 
requests for the records, which they said 
were classified. 

The American Civil Liberties Union’s 
Center for National Security Studies 
filed the suit for Salisbury. 

ACLU lawyer Mark Lynch said Salis- j 
bury’s name may have been on an NSA 
“watch list” compiled in the late 1960s 
and early 19/0s. Congressional investiga- 
tions have disclosed that “watch list” 
targets included members of the anti-war 
movement, and that communications- 
from journalists in southeast Asia were 
intercepted. 

Salisbury was in China and North Viet- { 

nam in 1966 and 1967, and in North 
Korea in 1972. 

In letters’ filed with the court, the NSA 
said that any records on Salisbury were 
developed during its lawful acquisition of 
foreign intelligence and did not result 
from an investigation of Salisbury or the 
New York Times. 

The agency maintained- that the infor- 
mation requested by Salisbury is clas- 
sified and would reveal intelligence 
sources and methods. 



I 
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The latest intelligence information 
gathered by US. surveillance satellites 
and other sources has confronted the 
Carter administration with the alarming 
possibility that the Soviet Union is once 
more preparing nuclear missile sites in 
■ Cuba.' . 

The introduction of nuclear mfarilpq., 
into the Russian-dominated island 90 
milesfrom Florida took the world to the 
brink of war in 1962: That time,the^ 
Kremlin backed down in the face of a- / 
determined stand by President Ken- 
nedy. .• . v :sA : ^ ;• 

But the Soviet leaders have obviously, 
decided that iummy Carter is a presK 
dent who can* be- pushed around. His, 
sorry performance last October— when 
he marched up the hill and back down, 
again over the presence of a Soviet com-/ 
bat brigade in Cuba— coupled with, his 
ineffectual handling of the Tehran hos- . ■ 
tage situation, may have convinced the 
Russians they can flout the Monroe Doc- 
trine with impunity.; 

This changed attitude of the normally 
cautious old men in the Kremlin lends 
urgency to U.S. intelligence analysts’ at- 
tempt to figure out the intended use of 
several large holes the Russians are dig- 
ging near the Cuban city of Matanzos 
Are they an innocent feature of a sub- 
urban housing development, or under- 
ground silos for nuclear missiles aimed' 
at the United States? i • - r 

CIA sources have told my associate 
Dale Van Atta that the holes are “strik- 
ingly similar” in size,, shape and con- 
struction to those that house nuclear 
missiles in the Soviet Union. Other : > 
agency analysts are not so sure, theoriz- 
ing that the holes could be part of hous- 
ing construction or similar ly peaceful/ 
projects* £ 


The experts who lean toward the 
‘ view that the holes are missile sites are 
ithe same ones who argued— correctly — 
(that the Soviet brigade identified last 
year was a combat unit 

In support of their interpretation, 
these analysts point out that the con- * 
struction near Matanzos, and particu- 
larly the Russians’ involvement in it are 
being protected by unusually strict se- 
curity: The secrecy extends to 
of barricading the road that leads east 
from Havana to the construction area. 

; The mystery of the Matanzos holes is 
just one more ominous development in 
the Soviets’ increasingly bold militar y 
presence in Cuba. In recent months I’ve 
reported a number of disturbing intelli- 
gence discoveries fromCuba: 

• There are already two airfields on 
the island that can accommodate the 
Russians' Backfire bomber, and run- 
ways at a third field are being leng- 
thened to the required 9,000 feet A De- 
fense Intelligence Agency report last 
year warned that the Soviets may send a 
detachment of the nuclear bombers to 
Cubain 19801 ’ 

■; Our spy satellites over Cuba have 
sent back pictures of a suspicious-look- 
ing building at Punta Movida, near Cien- 
fuegos. It closely resembles the Soviets’ 
nuclear missile storage and mainte- 
nance sheds in Eastern Europe. Some 
intelligence analysts caution, however, 
that the Genf uegos construction, which: 
includes a railroad line to the naval base 
at Puiita Movida, may be simply part of; 
a nuclear power plant the Russians are 
building there. 7 '1 

! • The Soviets have been upgrading 
their communications equipment in 
Cuba, and can now conduct virtually si- 
multaneous two-way exchanges, be- '■ 



tween Havana and the Soviets’ intelli- 
gence headquarters in Moscow. Havana 
has become the KGB’s relay center for 
its intelligence and subversion opera- 
tions in Latin America. “ . ' 

• Russian pilots have been .flying 
regular reconnaissance missions from 
secret Cuban bases, monitoring US. 
naval movements in the Atlantia The 
Russians even have aii independent 
fighter unit flying MiG21 jets out of an 
'airfield near Havana. - v ; r - -C- 
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By FredS. Hoffman | 

Associated Press '• 

* WASHINGTON^— A government 
investigation has ended with experts 
still baffled over whether there was a 
. clandestine nuclear test explosion 
over the South. Atlantic last Septem- 
ber, a senior defense official said 
yesterday. - *?,* ; 

The official told reporters that the 
White House-directed- investigation 
of the suspected Sept. 22 nuclear 
explosion has “elided ' inconclusive- 
. ly.” - v; A i', 

Although experts studied between 
20 and 30 different kinds of sensors, 
he said, they never came tip with any 
evidence beyond an “optical flash" 
registered by a Vela nuclear-test 
detection satellite^ ; - 

l No “atomic residue, 0 or fallout, was 
found, he said. >*. 

;; “We really didn’t find any other 
indicators,** said the- official, who 
■asked not to be. named. * “ 
j U.S. intelligence sources who re- 
ported the Vela detection last fall 
said at the time that they believed 
that South Africp might have explod- 


ed a nuclear device in the atmo- 
sphere over a remote part of the 
South Atlantic. 

> South Africa denied it had conduct- 
ed any nuclear test The intelligence 
report also fueled speculation that 
Israel might have set off a test explo- 
sion in attempted secrecy. 

The defense official indicated he 
has a lingering suspicion that a nu- 
clear explosion of some sort oc- 
curred. 

“I am not willing to conclude there 
was a nuclear burst," he said, but he 
added he holds a “high belief”. that 
there was such an even t 

This official; with an extensive? 
scientific background, said the only* 
two- possibilities are that it was “an ’ 
anomaly,** not a nuclear explosion, or 
that there was a test but that “whoev-, 
er conducted it did so in a clever 
way'V to foil conclusive scientific . 
detectiomi 

;t‘ The Vela satellite system firstwenr 
into orbit in 1963. It is aimed mostly 
at the Northern Hemisphere because 
that is where the Soviet Union and 
China conduct tests. 

The official said the United States 
will have a new satellite system aloft 
in the late 1980s that is expected to 
give higlv confidence that all atmo- 
spheric nuclear tests will be detect- 
ed. That system will ride on Navstar 
navigation satellites, with four space 
vehicles-alpft at all times looking at 
all parts of the world, he said. 
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□ Nixon's Back in Form I ■ : 

Former President Richard M/Nixon, who di- f 
rected. the CIA to perform some questionable j.. 
■; deeds during his days ini the White Housed: no w 1 
says the agency has been “castrated.” In an inter-!,; 
view with the French magazine Le Point, Nixon 
. t said a strengthened CIA jwould help the nation 
prevent future terrorist acts such as the seizure* 
of the: American hostages in Iran. “The CIA has 
been castrated,” he complained ' H Et r s- necessary :■ 
to give operational methods back to onr intelli- 
gence senrice : vi:: (so) itjdoesi^^have its-hands 
-tied each time action is necessary.” Nixon also i’ 
j tookra verbal swipe at President Carter, saying I 
thatv(^er was ; ”a littie naive” about the Soviet 
Union and that his sudden reawakening to the 
Soviet 7 military threat may be have been caused 
; by electidn-year politics. ! / . ; ' • 
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Senators Agree tor Soften Stand- 


In an effort^to break an impasse 
with the Carter administration; lead- 
ing members? 'of the Senate/ Intel It 
; gence Committee have agreed to drop 
>• their demaids^for. prior notice . of all 
CIA. covertoperationsu . ; 

" Th» changfi^was made in an. effort 
to- move?: an : abbreviated legislative 
charter for the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity td the. Senate floor early next 
month. Congressional, strategists fear 
that further delay would makeenact- 
ment thia yearimpossibie* 

Sen. Walter D.- Huddleston* (D-Ky.), 
the chief r Senate- sponsor of the char- 
ter legislation, denied that the agree- 
ment oh the : prior-notice issue repre- 
sented ay’surrendet-- to. the adminis- 
tration. He- called it “aclarification” 
of "what we intended all along." 


The bill will* require the president 
to notify, the F^rse and Senate Intelli- 
gence committees .^“in a timely fash- 
ion?- whenever: "'extraordinary circum- 
stances 1 * do. not allow- prior- notice of 
covert operations.’^ 7 /' : 
iln^effect^ Huddleston, said, “we’re 
trying to finesse the issue/* 

Huddleston and other senators had 
maintained that prior notice of all co- 
vert actions to at least some members 
of the^ Senate and House Intelligence 
committees was essential for adequate 
congressional oversight 
Huddleston said yesterday that nei- 
ther he nor the other members of the 
Senate committee had ever wanted 
"to preclude the president’s authority 
to act in extraordinary: situations. 
This [new language] will' make it ex- 
plicit that he’s got that prerogative.” 
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■ By AHCHERW13VSTEN 


! THE* SAD- FACT that: On ! 
I Company .^ Business is 
[ opening for two weeks at • 
; that remote ' Public ; The* 

[ ater on Lafayette Ste fs a 
l disservice to the American* 
l general public /and * our . 
r democracy . .. 
1 This iSr, three* hours a of ! 
[surveyings international,' 
! skullduggery of the notori* < 
j ous CIA. during^the past 
; ^30-odd yearsi&s^fcs *1 - 5 

f Producers Howard Dratchj 

- and Allan Francovich have 
j assembled some stem and ’ 
l knowledgeable critics of 
|: the Centrai Intelligence 
f Agency, such former era- 
j ployes as Philp: Agee, Vic- i 
tor - Marchetti - and John [ 
i StockweU ,^!^^;^^-. 1 

Giving the other aide ol 
the picture are CIA loyal* 1' 
i is ts like Richard Helms, f 
j William Colby and David i 
: Atlee Phillips/^;.-. / ^ • ' 

We are given a chance to ! 

1 consider the question, of a 2 
f plan to assassinate Fidel ^ 
# j Castro* with the aid of : 

; Mafia ? gangsters/ Poison ; 

: pills were ai? alternate, or 
■ a needle\At£about that 
? time > President-- Kennedy 1' 
! : was actually billed, 


r -The hidden revelations 
/"continue, all* over the 
-- worldr* Chile r and Allende 
•2 [are a t .rgetr the- Brazilian 
shift* of power ; is assisted, 
[2*1 the CIA hantf-’ftr busy in 
/ Angola, and y we*See;-how 
the* /Shah of ' Iran was 
; shored up and Mossadegh 
; plowed!,, under,. with £the 
; current complications mow 
^in v full view to all of“usr 
: ./ Dan .Mitrione's death! in 
Uruguay -is - documented, 
; ^reminding 1 one . ’ of if the 
1 movie — State of Siege by 
1 Costa-Gavras// y:// 

The vitallrquestions^bf 
the function of- ah intelli- 
gence agency, v its control 
/byCongress, and the over- 
-riding consideration of 
/what a democracy can and 
should do ih-cut-throat in- 
tern ational.p^ competition 
are all brought forth in the 
.material ’ here /spread on. 
ythe film record* for. some 
/kind of decision. / . , / . 

/l ^It is not the provincelof 
this reyfewer to argue one 
side or the other. There is 
enough - ammunition to 
arm either side with pow- 
erful weapons. -But: it is 
certain that, these are mat- 
ters too germane to na- 
"tional survival to be de- 
cided by a few insiders* 
even if one- of: them is 
President of the United 
States arid the other Secre- 
tary of State. - ; - . : 

: On Company Business is 
a document ary that should 
be required f seeing for 
every responsible,-thinking 
^citizen of this country. It* 
raises tremendous: ques- c 
tions-hbout our-- taking 
/sides; : so* often - on ; the ' 
2 wrong; dictator's side, so- 
hften on the- side of our in-* 
" f temational corporations. v ^ 

//Whafs more, this pic-/ 
; ture's! shockers/ are given 
nothin a total/atmosphere 
of% anti-CIA . propaganda. 
There is a small degree of 
balance^ enough-'-to*' allow- 
i sqmepga^.fqgreflection^ 
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